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FOREWORD 


The contribution of Kumwila Bhatta and his School to Indian 
philosophical thought is not in any way inferior to that of Dig- 
naga, Sankara or Bhartrhari. In fact, the entire Advaita Vedanta 
epistemology is based on the Bhatta School (yyavahare bhatta- 
nayafjt)’, its theory of language and mode of interpretation of 
scriptural texts are closely modelled on that of the Mimatpsa. 
Kumanla-’s magnum opus, ths Sloka-Varttika, is a landmark in 
the development of Indian thought. Kumarila, as a realist and 
empiricist belonging to the atmavada-ttaditioa, develops his 
characteristic standpoint by a sustained and deep criticism, all 
along the line, of the Buddhistic doctines of anatmavada, of 
momentariness, denial of the Universal [samanya), and advocacy 
of apohavada (Negative Theory of Meaning), of the Idealistic 

denial of the external object (n/r5/amba«av5</a) etc. The .S/ofca- 

Vdrttika is a lucid and penetrating critical work presented in 
delightful language. 

In contrast to Sankara who does not evince any deep or first¬ 
hand acquaintance with the Buddhist schools, Kumarila’s knowl¬ 
edge of Buddhist thought is direct, authentic, comprehensive and 
profound. Santaraksita and KamalaSila quote profusely (about 
150 slokas) from the Sloka-Varttika which refutes the Buddhistic 

contention of Personal Omniscience (Jarvayflu). So do the Jaina 

philosophers. 

Kumarila’s stand is that of an eminently reasonable advocacy 
of a realistic and empirical philosophy: in some respects, it is 
much superior to that of the Nyaya-Vai^esika. It steers clear of 
the Buddhist Devil who denies the reality of Substance (permanent 
underlying locusof qualities and action), of the Whole (avayavt)» 
of the Universal (Jdti, samanya) on the one hand, and the Deep Sea 
of the Advaita Vedanta which denies the ultimate reality of the 
dharma (qualities etc.) and the Parts and the Particular. Kuma¬ 
rila accepts the reality of both the Permanent and the Momen¬ 
tary, of Substance and its Predicates (Qualities and Action), of 
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the Whole as well as its Parts, and of the Universal and the 
Particular; he is committed to a middle standpoint close to 
commonsense and ordinary language. Dr. Bhatt makes a brief 
reference to this characteristic stand especially on page 387 of his 
book. We should be deeply thankful to Dr. Bhatt for giving 
us Epistemology of the Bhatta School of Piirva Mimaipsd* 
based on a deep and comprehensive study of Kumarila and his 
School. 

Primarily concerned in interpreting the Vedic texts, as incul¬ 
cating ritual religion, the Mimaipsa is led on to questions of 
■Reality and Knowledge in support of its contentions. It formu¬ 
lated the doctrine of the Self-validity (Svatah-pramdiyya) of all 
knowledge, including the Verbal Testimony of the Scriptures, 
because any other position is not plausible, and is even ureason- 
able. The factors which engender knowledge are the only neces¬ 
sary and sufficient conditions which also constitute its validity. 
No extra or external considerations such as correspondence, coher¬ 
ence or successful activity are required. Each knowledge is also 
known as valid the moment the knowledge occurs {jnaptau prd- 
manyarp svatalj). Invalidity (aprdmdpya) is caused by the pres¬ 
ence of alien factors, alien to knowledge, and is detected later 

This view and the untenability of other 
views is demonstrated by detailed and subtle analysis by the 
author in Chapters III and IV of the book. 

The Mimaipsa goes on to consider , modes of knowledge other 
than Sabda (Verbal Testimony), because it is interested in point¬ 
ing out that Perception, Inference etc. cannot give us knowledge 
of the Super-sensuous Dharma, the performance of ritualistic 
and ceremonial acts (yajnd) leading to svarga (the heaven) and 
other UNSEEN or adr?ta results; by their very nature they are 
precluded from leading us to these results. 

Its realistic attitude is also the consequence of its conception 
of Dharma. The Mimaipsa finds that the investigation of Dharma 
involves metaphysical and epistemological issues about the 
nature of the Self, nature of Karma and its result. It is commit¬ 
ted to a form of Realism. As Kumarila says in the Sloka-Varttika 
{Niralamhanavada, 3-4): 

•The original title of this work—Author 
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Karmabhyah phalasambandhah paralaukyaihalaukikabt / 
Sarvam ityady ayuktain syad artha-Sunyasu buddhisu // 
Tasmad dharmarthibhih purvaip prama^air iokasammatai^ / 
Arthasya sadasadbhave yatnah karyab kriyaip prati // 


The Kasikd thereon says clearly that the entire business of the 
Mimaipsa is based on the assumption of the existence of external 
objects (sarvp hy ayaip mimaipsa-prapanco bahyarthairaya eva). 

It is thus opposed to the Advaita Vedanta stand of relegating tte 
performance of ritualistic ceremonies iyajnd) to vyavahdra, 
a lower order of reality. The Mimaipsa does not therefore favour 
two levels of reality, paramdrtha and vyavahara. Thus the 
Mimamsa is led either to deny illusion and the illusory object 
entirely (the Prabhakara position of Viveka-akhyati, the Non¬ 
apprehension of Difference between two Knowledges and Aeir 
respective objects), or the more reasonable stand of Kumarila 

that only the relation between two real separate objects is false 
and non-existent (Fiparjtafc/jya/i)- The Mimaipsa c^not counte¬ 
nance the Advaita theory of Anirvacanlyakhyati which means the 
acceptance of an apparent (illusory) content, with the expenence 
of such content also being unique and illusory. All these topics 
are admirably well-treated by Dr. Bhatt in his work under 
consideration. 

The most significant contribution of the Mimaipsa, especially 
of the Bhatta School, is with regard to its conception of Lan¬ 
guage and Verbal Knowledge. There was never a time when Lan¬ 
guage and linguistic activities were absent; they are beginningless 
and eternal (Sabda-nityatva-vada). The Impersonality of Scrip¬ 
ture (Vedapauruseyavddayis also the necessary consequence of tos 

doctrine. That the Semantical Rules of Syntax and Interpretation 

also do not need any person, is also to be accepted. That Action 
or the Verb is the Principal Meaning of the Sentence is also 
a special Mimaipsa doctrine. 

As indicated before, the Mimaipsa schools undertake a consid¬ 
eration of the Pramatjas (Sources of Valid Knowledp) to show 
that Knowledge of Dharma (Ritual Religion) cannot be got from 
sources other than Scripture (Sabda), This does not mean tha 
its investigation of Perception {Pratyaksa), Anumana (Inference), 
Upamdna (Analogy), Sabda, Arthapatti (Presumption) and 
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Aniipalabdhi (Conscious Non-apprehension) is scrappy or in¬ 
adequate. The Bhatta School holds that all human knowledge 
falls under one of the six kinds enumerated above, neither more 
nor less. It therefore comes into clash not only with the Bud¬ 
dhists who accept two mutually exclusive and exhaustive knowl¬ 
edges (Perception and Inference) based on two disparate objects 
(the Svalaksatja and the Sdmanya-laksaiia)—manadvaividhyam 
meyadvaividhyat, but also with the Saipkhya who accepts only 
three sources (Pratyaksa, Ammana and Sabdd) and the Nyaya 
which accepts four along with Upamdna and the Prabhakara 
who accepts Arthapatti (Presumption) but does not accept Anu- 
palabdhi. The burden is to show that there is no knowledge or 
object which could not be brought under any one of the six 
kinds; nor could we do with less, without reasonable propriety. 

The justification for accepting the above stated six kinds of 
knowledge and objective content is that we are led to them by 
distinct (although not absolutely exclusive) modes of apprehend¬ 
ing them. The Buddhistic (Dignagian) conception of Pratyak^a 
as the apprehension of the Unique Particular (Svalaksa^d) and 
the Svalaksana as given only in Pratyaksa is actually an extreme 
type of Nirvikalpa Pratyaksa and rules out the Savikalpa as 
Pratyaksa, because the Savikalpa involves mental construction 
and is therefore not confined to the strictly given {na sarmihita- 
matra-vi?ayam). For the Bhatta and other realists, the Savikalpa 
is the principal type of Pratyaksa’, they choose to ignore or slur 
over the cr priori functioning of the mind and its sarjtskdras at 
work in forming the savikalpa. The Realists consider Substance 
and its Predicates, the Whole and the Parts and the Universal 
and the Particular as equally and directly given and perceived. 

The Buddhist is equally perverse in denying Verbal Testimony 
as giving fresh and unknown access to entities; it is only an 
index or outward expression of Vikalpas, our internal thought. 
He denies that the Word can reveal anything not known before; 
of course it is incapable of revealing to us the transcendent 
reality. The Buddhist doctrine is akin to Logical Positivism and 
the Linguistic Philosophers of the Wittgensteinian School. It also 
therefore advocates a Negative Theory of Meaning {Apoha~ 
vddd). This is clearly wrong, because for most of our informa¬ 
tion we depend upon hearsay or verbal communication from 
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Others, not on our own thoughts. For the Mimaqisa and the 
Vedanta there is an added reason that with regard to the Super- 
sensuous or the Transcendent Dharma or Brahman, Sabda is the 
only Source of Knowledge. 

The Nyaya is rather naive in reducing Artliapatti to a kind of 
Inference (the Keva/a-vjatz>e/ci type); because in avthapatti we 

do not start with a ready-made major premise (vj^apti), but we 

frame one to explain an apparently odd situation. In fact, most 
of our scientific and philosophical generalisations are nothing 
but arthapatti. Nor is his attempt to subsume Ampalabdhi 
(Conscious Non-apprehension) under Pratyaksa more convinc¬ 
ing. For^ we have to remember the thing absent and try to per 
ceive and know it by other means and as this does not lead to 
any apprehension, we conclude that the thing in question does 
not exist or is absent. For instance, a person who denies the 
existence of God does not make the assertion only on the non¬ 
availability of perception, but necessarily of all other modes of 
knowledge open to human beings: 

Pramapapancakaip yatra vasturiipe na jayate / 
Vastusattavabodharthaip . tatrabhavapramai?ata // 

[Sloka-Vdrttika, Abhavaprdmaifyavada, IJ 


The non-availability of all the five sources of positive 
knowledge itself serves as a means to negative conclusions. There 
is no other way to make negative assertions. Therefore, any 
knowledge of absence or negation involves a well-defined pro¬ 
cess; there cannot be a direct perception of absence, as the 

Nyaya wrongly holds. , , * ♦ r 

The topic of Pramana and Prameya (the whole extent of 

Theory of Knowledge) is a fascinating enquiry, and there are 

many many sophisticated issues involved. I invite Ae readw to 
go through the main body of the excellent work of Dr. a 
and enjoy the way he has treated every detail and has brought 
out its subtle implications. This is a commendable perforinance. 

If I have any criticism to offer it is that his treatment of 
isnotcompretoi.=. or oven adequate. Dr Bhatt d>odd have 

broughtoutthefullimplicationsoftheBeginninglessness(Nityatva) 

of the Word and the Impersonality of the Scripture and even of 
Language. He should have refuted the Convention-Theory of 
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Language (Safiketa theory) advocated by the Nyaya School. That 
language is underived and that the word is a form and is thus 
distinct from its material embodiment, sound {dhvani), are 
established by the Mimarpsa theory of the Eternality of the Word 
{sabda-nityatva-vada). Words and their relation with meaning 
are eternal, underived and impersonal (aiitpattikastu sabdasydr- 
thena sambandhaJ} tasya, jnanam iipadeso'vyatirekascdrthe’nu- 
palabdhe tat pramdnam Bddarayamsydnapeksatvdt—Mtmaipsd 
Sutras 1.1.5), It may be thought that we give names to persons 
and thus initiate new conventions, and that the same logic 
should be applied to other words also. They too were the result 
of convention (safiketa), and where human convention is not 
available, recourse may be had to divine convention. Against 
this view, the Mimanisa argues rightly that the relation between 
the word and the meaning is not an arbitrary convention, estab¬ 
lished by man or even by God either now or in the past. We do 
not have record of any such convention. Convention itself pre¬ 
supposes language, which is sought to be derived from conven¬ 
tion. To make convention, words have to be used and under¬ 
stood by persons participating in the convention. This is to use 
language. And language itself is sought to be derived from 
language. This is clearly circular. Invoking God does not help 
either. How could God make known his intentions, his conven¬ 
tions between words and their meanings, to persons who did not 
use language already? And if they had already been using lan¬ 
guage, God’s convention does not obviously initiate language. 
However far back we may push the beginning of convention, we 
would still find language preceding it. An absolute beginning of 
language is untenable. Linguistic usage is continuous. This is a 
doctrine which the Mimaipsa shares with the School of Grammar 
(Vaiydkarana). But it is unlike the Grammar School which takes 
Language as a Whole Impartite Sentence primarily (Akhap^a- 
Vakya-Sphofa), while the breaking of it into individual words 
and syllables is only a convenient abstraction. This is a device 
meant for pedagogical purposes. The Mlmaipsa, as a realist and 
empiricist, is committed to a kind of atomism and pluralism in 
language (yar^d eva sabdab); it considers the sentence as a real 
combination of letters and words, under the guidance of some 
syntactic rules. 
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The Mimamsa conception of the Impersonality of Vedic 
Texts (Apaiivuseya-vadd) and their interpretation as not involv¬ 
ing any reference to the intention of the speaker or writer (Tat- 
parya=> Vaktur icchS) in construing a sentence are also to be em¬ 
phasized. The Mlmainsa also takes the Verb or Action as the 
principal and substantive part of the sentence, a doctrine which 

it shares with the Grammar School. 

These points deserve to be stressed in any consideration ot 
Sabda (Verbal Knowledge). Even in elementary text-books of 
Nvaya like the Bhasa-Pariccheda or Tarka-Saipgraha, mention is 
usually made that Asatti, Yogyata, Akank?a and Tdtparya-jnana 
are the necessary factors in construing a sentence. The Nyaya is 
also insistent upon takingtheNoun (Nominative) as the principal 
part of the sentence. 

Dr. Bhatt’s treatment of the subject is not at all uncritical. As 
an instance of this.I may draw attention of the reader to bis 
consideration of the peculiar Bhatta conception .“f {BATATA 
(Cognizedness)of Knowledge. “Kumarila’s keen ^“tellect righ^ 
grasped the root idea from which Idealism grew. The Idealist 
assumed that cognition must be known before an o 
known. He took it as a self-evident truth. Kumarila proved the 

untenability of this notion. He went further ahead and proved 
that cognition is never known directly, because it is a formless 

and fleeting entity. Cognition is not even self-aware. existence 
is rather presumed to explain the fact of object-manifestation. 
In this connection Kumarila put forward a unique theory of 

coenizedness.” (p- 413) “...knowledge must presuppose 

soL kind of activity belonging to the subject, which consists in 
attending and actively responding to the influences Prod^d on 
the subject by the objects in the environment. But an activity is 
SneSr^llvcd I producing some perc^tible aud tang.b e 
Jesuits L objects, while in the case of cognition no such results 
Ire i^bserJed. The mistake of the BhaUas consists in plamng 
cognition on the same footing as other voluntary activities. They 
thought that cognition produced cognizedness in objects exactly 
‘as oridag prodLd cookedness innee. 

a visible and tangible result, cogmzedness .s not. And there is no 
groSLd t“ uppote that cognizedness is a very snbtle and mvi^b e 
Jesuit, because in that case the cognizer himself could not per- 
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ceive it. Of course, when a man has already known an object, he 
happens to experience a feeling of familiarity when he is face to 
face with it on a second occasion. But this feelingdoes not reside 
in the object; it resides in the knowing subject.” (p. 65). 
“Cognizedness is said to be directly cognized while cognition 
is said to be inferred. But in that case a new cognizedness will be 
generated in the first cognizedness and so on leading to infinite 
regress.” (p. 69). “Knowledge is a unique phenomenon and 
cannot be brought under any of the usual categories of substance, 
quality, relation and action. Knowledge may be knowledge of a 
substance, of a quality, of a relation, or of an action; but it is 
neither a substance, nor a quality, nor a relation, nor an action.” 
(p. 67). There are some other places where this doctrine is criti¬ 
cized. 

Dr. Bhatt’s eminent work amply proves that there is no neutral 
or completely objective, disinterested epistemology. Every system 
of philosophy is committed to an ultimate metaphysics or a con¬ 
ception of Self, Object, Reality, Relation, Knowledge and Cau¬ 
sation etc., whether this is consciously expressed or is merely 
pre-supposed. The theory of knowledge of any system is merely 
the overt drawing out of the implications of its metaphysics with 
regard to knowledge. This is evident from the way the Buddhist 
radically differs in his theory of knowledge from that of others- 
And also it is proved by the fact that the Bhattas differ from the 
Nyaya, Prabhakara, and the Advaita Vedanta. 

In dealing with the Bhatta epistemology. Dr. Bhatt compares 
and contrasts this position on various issues with not only other 
Indian schools but also with some of the European Philosophers 
like Reid, Hume and Kant. In a sense it is an exercise in Com¬ 
parative Philosophy. This is inevitable, as otherwise, the position 
of the Bhatta school cannot be clarified and brought out in 
depth. 

Epistemology of the Bhatta School of Puna Mlmarpsa is based 
on a close study of the original Sanskrit works down the ages, 
from Kumarila s §loka-Varttika, its Commentaries and sub- 
commentaries, as well as the works of Prabhakara and the Nyaya 
Schools. Dr. Bhatt has also consulted the modem literature on 
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the subject, especially Dr, Ganganath Jha’s works. In the result, 
he has given us a well-constructed, lucidly presented, definitive 
work on the subject. This is a noteworthy contribution to Indian 
philosophical thought. 


Varanasi 


T.R.V. Murti 
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PREFACE 


kuraarila is one of the brightest luminaries in the sky of 
ancient Indian thought. Yet, strangely enough, we do not find a 
work devoted exclusively to Kumarila and his school; Dr. 
Ganganath Jha was the first scholar to produce a systematic 
work on Mimaipsa, but instead of Kuraarila he selected Prabha- 
kara, a less known exponent of Mimamsa, for his doctoral 
thesis. Dr. Jha’s latest work Purva-Mlmamsa in its Sources is a 
work of wider scope and gives the views of Sahara, Prabhakara, 
Kumarila and MurarimiSra on all the philosophical and Mlmanisa 
topics. However, the major portions of this work and the earlier 
one, viz.. The Prabhakara School of Purva-Mlmamsa, are devoted 
to the Mimainsa topics proper which have now lost the philo¬ 
sophical importance that they formerly had. In The Prabhakara 
School of Purva-Mlmamsa Prabhakara’s epistemological and 
philosophical doctrines have been discussed in about a hundred 
pages only and in Purva-Mlmamsa in its Sources Dr. Jha sum¬ 
marizes the philosophical and epistemological views of the 
Mimainsa thinkers in 165 pages. Both the works are of a de¬ 
scriptive and non-critical nature. There are two other important 
works in English on the Mimaipsa system, viz., Keith’s Karma 
Mimamsa and Pashupati Nath Shastri’s Introduction to Purva- 
Mlmamsa. But these are very brief and merely introductory. Thus 
a critical, comparative and elaborate work was still needed and 
the present work is an humble attempt to fulfill this need. 

The logic of Nyaya, the categories of Vaiiesika, the cosmolop 
of Sankhya, the metaphysics of Advaita Vedanta and the ethics 
of the Gita, are outstanding contributions that India made to 
philosophical thought and the epistemology of Kumarila ranks 
. with them. But while there are elaborate works on the epistemolo¬ 
gies of Nyaya, Vedanta, Ramanuja etc., there is none on the 
epistemology of Kumarila. The present work contains a detailed, 
critical and comparative account of Kumarila’s epistemology. 
The theories of other schools also have been discussed at length 
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in their proper places. The treatment of the subject is based on 
a first-hand study of Sanskrit texts. 

This work was approved by the Banaras Hindu University for 
the award of the degree of Doctor of Philosophy in 1956. 

I am very much indebted to Dr. B. L. Atreya, M.A., D. Litt. 
under whose supervision this work was completed. Dr. Jadunath 
Sinha, M.A., Ph.D. has been a constant source of inspiration to 
me. I express my sincere thanks to him. 

I am conscious of many shortcomings in this work. However, 
to repeat what Kumarila himself has aptly said, 

if ii 

[SV, Intro, to Sutra 1, Verse 7] 

[Reverencing the scripture as I do, let none reproach me, should 
I err in my exposition. He who goes by the right path need not 
be censured, even if he slips occasionally.] 


G.P, Bhatt 
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CONTRIBUTION TO INDIAN EPISTEMOLOGY 







Chapter I 


INTRODUCTION 


Kumarila Bhatta, though less spoken of than Sankara in the 
modern histories of Indian Philosophy, is no less important as a 
system-builder. He deserves the same place in epistemology as 
Sankara does in metaphysics. Both flourished in the same age 
and had a common foe. Both had the same interest, viz., the revival 
of Vedic learning. Their aim was to save the orthodox tradition 
from the Buddhist onslaught, and their victory was the victory 
of wisdom over ‘erroneous philosophies’ and ‘perverted morality’. 
In a way Kumarila’s work is more important than that of Sankara. 
Kumarila had more contacts with the Buddhists and more out¬ 
standing victories in debates over such strong rivals as Dharma- 
klrti and others. He was a greater dialectician as is amply testi¬ 
fied by the subtle, rich, original, and elaborate chain of arguments 
of the ^hkavdrtika. He seems to possess a deeper understanding 
and a more extensive knowledge of the rival philosophies. Sankara’s 
work was complementary to Kumarila’s. Kumarila purged the 
diseased Indian mind of the ‘poison’ of Buddhism and Sankara 
re-constructed the tissues by giving a saner outlook. Kumarila’s 
work was foundational. He took up the problem of validity and 
tried to establish the validity of Vedic knowledge. Sankara gave 
a more consistent and appealing interpretation of the Scriptures, 
absorbing the best that was there m Buddhism, and thus erected 
a lofty structure on the firm foundation laid down by Kumarila. 

The fact that there is no definite chronology and that most of 
the ancient Sanskrit works on philosophy and epistemology are 
now lost, makes it difficult to appreciate Kuraarila’s contribution 
duly. Prior to Kumarila a very high stage had already been reached 
in the development of logical doctrines, but both before and after 
Kumarila logic was treated mainly as an art of debate rather than 
a science of reasoning. The basic epistemological problems of the 
nature of knowledge, the relation of knowledge to reality, and 
the nature and criterion of truth and error were given a cursory 
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treatment, though the problem of the sources of knowledge was 
considered at some length. The Buddhist thinkers like Dihnaga 
and Dharmakirti could not do full justice to these problems due 
to their biased outlook. Kumarila gave a more serious, impartial 
and detailed treatment to these problems for the first time, and 
from his time onwards till a few centuries back a discussion of 
these problems is found to be an essential feature of every impor¬ 
tant work on philosophy. 

Kumarila was primarily a Mimarnsaka and secondarily ,an 
epistemologist, though his work on epistemology is of a more far- 
reaching value than his work on Miraamsa proper. The aphorisms 
of Jaimini are concerned with Vedic ritualism and they hardly 
contain any philosophy. Sahara wrote a very lucid commentary 
on these aphorisms, which superseded all the previous commen¬ 
taries. Kumarila wrote his Slokavartika on the Tarkapada section 
of Sahara’s commentary and Tantravdrtika and Tuptikd on the 
rest. The Slokavartika is an extensive epistemological work in 
verses and is a fine specimen of the erudition, profundity and fertil¬ 
ity of its author’s intellect. Its criticisms of the rival theories are 
devastating. Kumarila’s theories, particularly those of the infer- 
ability of the cognitive act and of the self-validity of knowledge, 
provide a strong stimulus to later discussions and bis followers 
have put forth a vigorous defence of his theories against the oppo¬ 
sition offered by the other schools of thought. The earliest extant 
commentary on the Slokavartika is the Tdtparyafika by Umbeka.^ 
Next comes the ifoi/kc commentary by Sucaritamisra and the last 
is the Nydyaratndkara by Parthasarathi. Of these three commen¬ 
tators Parthasarathi is the most consistent and gifted thinker. He 
has also written an independent commentary named Sdstradlpikd 
on Sahara’s Bhdsya and an independent treatise named Nydya- 
ratnamdld discussing some important epistemological and Mima- 
msa topics. He has ably defended Kumarila’s views and has 
offered unassailable arguments particularly against the Prabhakara 
school of Purva Mimamsa.-Two later works on Kumarila’s school, 
popularly known as the Bhatta school, are the NUitattvdvirbhdva 
by Cidananda and the Mdnameyodaya, a joint work by Narayaija 

1. Dr. C. Kunhan Raja has refuted Umbeka’s identity with Mand^ua 
and BhavabhQti in his Introduction to Tdtparyafika. 
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Bhatta and Narayaija Pandita. The latter is a summary of the 
former in an easy style. There are other works also on the Bhatta 
school, but they concentrate their attention on the Mimainsa topics 
proper. R^akrspa’s Yiiktisnehaprapurafti-Siddhanta-Candrika is 
a valuable commentary on the Tarkapada section of the Sastradi- 
pikd^. 

Another school of Purva Mimaitisa was started by Prabhakara 
who is now supposed to be earlier than Kumarila by a majority 
of scholars. Prabhakara wrote a commentary named Brhati on 
Sahara’s Bhdsya. According to some scholars, eg.. Dr. Jha, Pra- 
bhakara’s interpretation of the Bhdsya is more faithful than that 
of Kumarila. But so far as the Tarkapada section of the Brhati is 
concerned, we cannot subscribe to this opinion. On many occa¬ 
sions he has given forced interpretations and has even twisted the 
Bhdsya texts in order to suit his own views. His style is very cum¬ 
bersome and very difficult to follow without the commentary. 
Prabhakara, however, was a more original thinker thanKumarila 
and he will always be remembered as the author of a peculiar 
theory of knowledge known as Triputipratyaksavdda or the theory 
of triple perception and a theory of error known as Vivekdkhyd- 
tivdda. Prabhakara’s work has been commented upon by Sali- 
kanatha. Salikanatha’s commentary is known as Jijuvimaldpancikd. 
He also wrote Prakarat^apahcikd which is an independent treatise 
on the Prabhakara school. Salikanatha was a first-rate scholar like 
Parthasarathi and the reputation that Prabhakara enjoyed among 
scholars was mainly due to him. 

The Bhatta school had a steady growth from Kumarila to 
Cidananda. The commentators did not merely repeat what had 
already been said. Each one puts forth a stronger defence and 
fights against the rival theorists with sharper weapons. The tough¬ 
est enemy that Kumarila had to fight with was Buddhism. The 
two main pillars of Buddliism, the doctrines of subjectivism and 
momentariness, crumbled down under the pressure of his relent¬ 
less logic. In the days of the commentators Buddhism had lost all 
its force; yet there were other rivals, for example, the Prabhakaras. 

2. An exhaustive list of Mimainsa thinkers togeher with a critical account 
of their dates, works and personal histories is given by V.A.R. Shastri in his 
Introduction to Tattvabindu and by Dr. Umesha Mishra in his Mimaiitsa- 
Kusumdnjali, appended to Jha’s Purva Mimdrtisa in Its Sources. 
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Parthasarathi accorded the same treatment to Prabhakara as. 
Kumarila accorded to the Buddhists. In the post-Kumarila period 
Parthasarathi has been the greatest Mimainsaka. His genius was 
recognized by his rivals also. Philosophers of other schools have 
frequently quoted Kumarila to support their own views; and 
similarly Parthasarathi’s Nyayaratmtndld has been commented 
upon by Ramanujacarya, a follower of Prabhakara. 

The contributions of Kumarila and his followers are many. 
They introduced novel theories and novel criticisms of older and 
contemporary theories. In the following chapters we will discuss 
them in relation to the other systems of Indian thought and point 
out their merits and demerits. Before closing this introduction 
we may pass a few general remarks on Kumarila. Kumarila has 
a dual attitude. In the matters of Dharma, i.e., matters pertaining 
to the other world, his attitude is that of rationalized faith, and 
in secular matters it is that of reason. He is a thorough-going 
empiricist and a defender of common-sense. Common-sense 
believes in the reality of the external world and a plurality of 
subjects and the capacity of our senses to reveal thmgs in their 
true character. Kumarila accepts the evidence of our senses, though 
not uncritically. The data of our senses forms the warp and woof 
of our very existence; realism is the presupposition of all human 
discourse and social intercourse, and if we want to have a specific 
label for Kumarila’s realism there can perhaps be no better 
choice than existential realism. 


PART I 


KNOWLEDGE, TRUTH AND ERROR 








Chapter II 


THE NATURE OF KNOWLEDGE 


2.1. Knowledge and the Self 

Knowledge is the basis of all 'practical activities. The function 
of knowledge is to illuminate things other than itself.^ Knowledge 
inherently refers to an object that is known and it always belongs 
to a subject that knows. There can be no knowledge existing in¬ 
dependently by itself without implying a knower and a thmg 
known Knowledge is a self-transcending property of the self. It ■ 
reveals certain objects to the self wliich has certain ends in view. 

It urges the self to act with regard to the objects thus revealed. 
The knowing activity helps the self in fulfilling its practical pur¬ 
poses. The self appropriates or avoids objects in ^ . 

the character of the objects that is revealed to it by the act of cogn - 
tion. The self is essentially a spiritual substance It ^ abode^of 
intelligence (caitanydsraya). Intelligence or sen lenc 
tial property of the self, which differentiates it from tje mater 
substances. Desire, aversion, effort, pleasure. 
are the specific properties of the self. These 
matter wLh is non-intelligent. Intelligence 
purpose and the capacity of adapting means to ends^ ^aTmay be, 
being acts without some end in view, owev 2 Intelli- 

heaLys indulges in action^h~ 

gence is the essentiily a purposive entity 

cognition and ® „„_ertv * Teleological activity 

and sentience is its inseparable p p y- , .j ^ell-being 

of man is of two kinds: one aims at one’s 

SO long as .he 

3. Ibid.. 100. 

4. SV. Atmavada, 26. 
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transcendental purpose, the super-mundane freedom, is not 
achieved. But as soon as the self attains its ultimate purpose it is 
no longer in need of its specific properties. Thus in the state of 
release the self discontinues its specific properties, but it is never 
divested of its intelligence which ever afterwards resides in it in a 
potential form. 

According to the Nyaya system cognition and the other specific 
properties are only accidental to the self, which it acquires during 
its worldly existence when it comes to be joined to manas and 
sense-organs. Cognition, accordingly, is a quality of the psycho¬ 
physical organism: it belongs to the mind-body complex, while 
the mind, the body and the self individually are essentially non- 
sentient; the body when disjoined from the self is inert and the 
self in the state of release, divested of the body, acquires its natural 
form of a pure substance devoid of cognition, pleasure, pain, 
desire etc. Thus according to Nyaya and also to Prabhakara the 
self is essentially a pure substance and cognition is one of its 
adventitious qualities which come and go without affecting its 
essential nature. 

According to Kuraarila, on the other hand, sentience is the very 
essence of the self-substance, which cannot be taken away without 
at the same time taking away its selfhood. Specific cognitions 
come and go (agamapayinaii) without making any difference to 
the spiritual character of the self, but intelligence ever continues 
in all its changing states. Consciousness is the very core of self¬ 
hood. Cognition may not be there in the absence of objects to be 
cognized, but the capacity to cognize can never be taken away 
from the self. Parthasarathi says; 

At no time is there any cessation of that which constitutes 
the cognitive potency of the cognizer. That potency is really 
indestructible. In the state of release there is no second to 
serve as means of cognizing, like the eye etc., or any cognizable 
object such as colour etc., which would have rendered cogni¬ 
tion possible. It is, however, a fact that in that state the visible 
world does exist in its own right, but still in that state it loses 
its cognizabUity, so that it does no exist as;being fit to be seen. 
Hence, because of the privation of the distinct instrument 
the Atman does not perceive in that state and not because 
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of the privation of potency. As for potency, at no time is 
it absent.® 

Thus specific cognitions arise occasionally when the sense- 

organs are active; and when they are not functioning, as in deep 

sleep or in the state of trance, there is no cognition. But in 
that state, though the self is devoid of the awareness of 
objects, it is not devoid of the cognitive potency. Similarly, in the 
state of release too there is no object-consciousness because the 
self has done away with the apparatus of cognition, still the 
cognitive potency is not lost in that state. Summing up his view 
of release Parthasarathi says: 

Having abandoned its adventitious properties, viz., cognition, 
pleasure, pain, desire, aversion, effort or volition, merit, 
demerit and impression, the self abides in its natural purity 
in which the cognitive potency, existence and substance-ness 
etc. persist.® 

Parthasarathi’s conception of release is that it is a state of total 
unconsciousness. Not that object consciousness alone is lost 
in the state of release, even self-consciousness is lost, because 
manas and the other sense-organs are lost due to the exhaustion of 
all theand its connection with the world is severed. When 
Parthasarathi talks of ‘the persistence of cognitive potency’, what 
he means is that consciousness remains in the state of potentiality 
and it never becomes kinetic. Anticipating the objection ‘why 
jnana does notarise in the state of release if the potency exists, 
Parthasarathi says: 

Even the self cannot know itself without the means. It is well- 
known that in the state of mundane existence the self cognizes 
through the manas, and the relation with the manas does not 
exist in the case of one who is freed. Hence by which means 
could the self know itself? Hence the absence of self-knowledge 
is evident in one who is emancipated and it has been pointed 
out by the Sruti that only the potency to cognize does reside 


5. SD,p. 128. 

6. Ibid., p. 130. 
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in the self. Therefore, release is accompanied neither by jnana 

nor by ananda.'’ 

But this does not seem to be what is exactly meant by Kumarila 
when he says that “the self never loses co/7cfn7a”8 and that “the 
self is of the nature of consciousness.”® If in the transcendental 
state, which is the realization of the highest and the most cherished 
end of life and which comes after the most strenuous effort of 
innumerable births and for whose sake the common pleasures of 
mundane life are denied by the self to itself, even the contentment 
of realizedness is not experienced, then any attempt to achieve this 
state defeats its owir end. If such a state is achieved at all the self 
is a loser rather than a gainer. The cognitive potency is said to be 
indestructible. But if it cannot make the self conscious of its own 
state even, it is as good as non-existent. The self which loses all 
forms of consciousness in release and is incapable of enjoying its 
contentment of having realized its highest aim in spite of the 
cognitive potency which is said to persist, does not fare better than 
the Naiyayika’s self which becomes as inert as a stone. To say that 
the cognitive potency remains while the self has become absolutely 
incapable to cognize, is as ridiculous as to say that a man retains 
his power of locomotion while his limbs have become totally 
paralysed for ever. A potency which cannot enable one to act is 
really ‘impotency’. A potency has meaning when its possessor, 
though not always doing the act of which it is the potency, actually 
does it whenever he chooses. So what Kumarila intends by the 
phrase jmnasaktisvabhava seems to be that the self is naturally 
equipped with the power of cognition or consciousness, but during 
the state of release, because the summiim bonum of life has been 
achieved by the self, it no more feels the need of cognizing objects 
as there is no more dealing with the objective world. Otherwise, 
if the self is supposed to be essentially an unconscious substance, 
consciousness accruing to it as a result of its conjunction with 
maias as an adventitious property, the distinction between self 
and matter becomes meaningless. 

7. Ibid.9 p. 128. 

8. SV, Atmavada, 26. 

9. Ibid., 73. 
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The Bhatta view as represented by Sucaritamisra, Cidananda 
and Narayana seems to be more satisfactory. According to 
Sucaritamisra^® consciousness is the inherent property of the self. 
In release too the self is not divested of consciousness. Conscious¬ 
ness or the cognitive power (citisakti) is inseparable from the self 
and when it is not tinged with object-forms it has the self as its 
object, because cognition can never be without an object to be 
cognized. Manas, which is the instrument of cognition, is eternal 
and the self remains conjoined to it even in the state of release. 
Nor can it be said that in that case object-cognition too will persist 
in the state of release, because manas is always dependent on the 
external sense-organs for object-cognition and they are destroyed 
with the body. Moreover, object-cognitions are the sources of 
pleasure and pain which are the result of karma and karma is 
totally destroyed in release, but self-consciousness is never a source 
of pleasure or pain. So, just as substance-ness {dravyatm) and 
all-pervasiveness (yibhutva) are not given up during release, so self- 
consciousness too is never given up. Thus according to Sucarita¬ 
misra consciousness, though it is born of the manas-self con¬ 
junction, is eternal and indestructible. 

According to Prabhakara self-consciousness is not an inde¬ 
pendent form of cognition; it is involved in every cognition which 
always apprehends itself, the (cognized) ^object and the self; and 
in the state of release the self becomes unconscious, because then 
there is no awareness of objects due to the absence of sense-organs 
which are the cause of cognition; on the cessation of object-cog¬ 
nition the self ceases to be aware of itself and remains in the state 
of pure existence like the inert ether. This view will be further 
examined in a separate section. Here it is enough to refer to the 
remark made by Sucaritamisra in this connection: The sense- 
organs or the body or cognition are not the knowing subject; it 
is the self that is the knower and it can in no case and at no time 
be devoid of knowership.^^ 

2.2. The Act Theory of Knowledge 

So far it is plain that cognition, according to the Bhatta school, 
is the distinctive feature of the spritual substance called the soul 

10. KK on SV, iimyavada, 70. 

11. Ibid. 
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and is its inseparable possession, eternally abiding in it as its 
substrate. Now the question arises as to what the essential nature 
of cognition is. Is it a substance or a quality, a relation or an action, 
or something different from these? 

According to the Sankhya system Purusa or self is immutable 
and conscious; it is neither a knower, nor a doer, nor an enjoyer; 
it is the pure light of consciousness. Cognition, pleasure, pain etc. 
belong to Buddhi wliich is an evolute of the material and un¬ 
conscious principle called Prakfti. Purusais a pure subject {dra§ta) 
and an absolutely inactive principle, while Prakj-ti is unconscious 
and active. What we call knowledge or cognition is a mode 
(vrtti) of the material Buddhi which transforms itself in the shape 
of the object that is cognized. Buddhi being in the proximity of 
Purusa reflects his light in it and thus becomes intelligized and 
falsely appears to be the knower of the object. Knowledge is a 
substantial transformation of the unconscious Buddhi and the 
conscious Purusa by itself is absolutely inactive, but, due to a 
beginningless confusion or indiscrimination {aviveka) which 
results in the intelligizing of Buddhi z.n6. activizmg of Purusa, the 
phenomenon of cognition arises as a hybrid. In fact Purusa can 
never be the knower, though it is conscious, because knowing 
implies change and Purusa is absolutely changeless; and Buddhi 
can never be the knower, though it is mutable, because it is material 
and unconscious. Thus the cognitive phenomenon, according 
to Sankhya, is rooted in a beginningless confusion and the 
summum bonum of life consists in the rooting out of this con¬ 
fusion. 

According to the Vedanta of ^afikara too, all empirical behav¬ 
iour is based on an illegitimate superimposition of the ego on 
the non-ego and vice versa, while the ultimate reality is one, 
undifferenced being which is existence-consciousness-bliss. 
Consciousness is the very stuff which constitutes existence. 
“Existence is consciousness; consciousness is existence; there is 
absolutely no difference between the two”.i2 This seeming world 
of experience is nothing but an illusory fabrication of Maya 
which, being neither absolutely real nor absolutely unreal, is 
indescribable, while the ontological reality is a characterless, 
differenceless unity. Consciousness is the very essence of reality as 


I SBBS, 3.2.21. 
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illumination is that of the sun or heat that of firei®. “The vision 
of the Absolute Reality is devoid of the distinction of knowledge, 
known and knower.”^* 

Both of these views, the Sahkhya as well as the Vedanta, are 
erroneous. They are opposed to common experience. The Sahkhya 
says that the self is a pure subject or seer. But there can never be 
a seer without an object that is seen and the process of seeing. To 
say that the self is conscious and, at the same time, that it is 
conscious of nothing is self-contradictory. Consciousness is always 
seen to be the consciousness of something which is other than the 
consciousness. Cognition is an act whose subject is the self, whose 
object is the thing of which the self is aware and whose instrument 
is the sense-organs. The act of awareness presupposes all these 
distinct factors. The Vedantic theory that Reality is a subject- 
object-less consciousness, tries to abolish the distinction which is 
given in experience and is never annulled. The possibility of 
cognition presupposes the difference of the cognizer and the 
cognized. Knowledge is impossible in a world which is a homoge¬ 
neous, differenceless unity. It is self-contradictory to assert that there 
is only one self-identical reality and that it is conscious, because 
the concept of consciousness presupposes the distinction of that 
which is conscious and that of which there is consciousness.^® 

The Sahkhya view that knowledge is a substantive mode of 
matter makes knowledge material. But knowledge is not a 
material product. It is the activity of a non-material substance 
which is the self. Knowledge is an act of the conscious subject 
which manifests material and other objects to him. Matter h^ a 
form and is extended in space, but knowledge cannot be conceived 
as having a form and extension. Knowledge is formless (tiii dkorci) 
and has no size or extension. A material substance is the abode of 
qualities and size and is the material cause of other things, but 
knowledge is quality-less and sizeless and can never be the material 
cause of anything. Therefore, it is not a substance at all. The 
Vedantic equation between thought and reality is contradictory 

I SBTU, 2.1. 

14. srnra^sns^T^f^i SBMU, 4 i. 

15. I KK on SV, Smyavada, 63. 
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to facts ofexperience. Reality is wider than experience. Cognition 
is a fact among facts and there are facts which are never cognized. 
The Vedantic philosophy of Sankara reduces everything to Atman 
and identifies Atman with knowledge. But this is absolutely un¬ 
founded. Knowledge is not identical with existence; it is the aware¬ 
ness of existence. Awareness of an object is the manifestation 
{prakasa) of the object which exists in its own right. Thought 
simply discovers things, it does not create them. Sucaritamisra 
says: “To exist*^ does not mean to exist as an object of conscious- 
ness”i® Things are produced and have existence independently 
of consciousness. The Vedantin says that Atman is consciousness. 
But consciousness is momentary while Atman is a permanent 
entity. A permanent and eternal entity can never be identical with 
fleeting cognitions. Parthasarathi says: 

The thing whose nature is to manifest some other object 
beyond itself and which when present does indeed manifest 
some object... this is termed vijnana in ordinary parlance. 
But this is not a rule that whenever the self is present the 
manifestation of objects does necessarily take place, since 
during deep sleep the self persists but there is no manifes¬ 
tation of objects. Therefore, the self is not cognition. It may be 
said by the Vedantin that the self, though it is of the nature of 
illumination, does not do so because of the absence of auxiliaries. 
True, but then that auxiliary is no other than what is termed 
jnana which invariably reveals a distinct object when it is 
present.!’ 

Cognition is that which necessarily manifests on object; the 
self does not necessarily manifest objects; therefore the self is 
not cognition.!® Thus the self is not knowledge but knower and 
the reality is not knowledge but the object of knowledge. Knowl¬ 
edge does not constitute reality; it is the revelation of reality. If 

16. ^ nl1%q?rsn^: urn i KK on SV 

Sunya., 64. ' ' 

17. SD, P. 129. 
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the Vedantin means by knowledge something other than what 
is ordinarily understood by the term ‘knowledge’, he is not at all 
justified, because that which is knowledge and at the same time is 
not an apprehension of some object is quite inconceivable.^® 
Moreover, knowledge cannot be a substantive thing, because 
a substance exists in its own right without referring to anything 
beyond itself, while knowledge always refers to something beyond 
itself. 

We have already referred to the Nyaya view of the nature of 
cognition. According to Nyaya cognition is a quality of soul. The 
Vaisesika system, whose classification of categories is generally 
accepted by all, includes cognition under the category of quality. 
Cognition is a specific quality of soul. But it is not considered 
to be an essential quality, as the soul can be without cognition. 
In release cognition is supposed to be non-existent and in empirical 
life too there are such states as deep sleep, swoon and trance in 
which there is no cognition. Thus cognition is only a temporary 
quality of soul and is generated under particular conditions, viz., 
when soul, manas, sense-organs and some object have a simul¬ 
taneous mutual contact. The quality of cognition arises out of a 
fourfold contact and is related to the soul by way of samavdya 
or the relation of inherence. It can be perceived through inner 
perception (mdnasa pratyak?d) just as the blueness of an object 
is perceived through vision. Some Naiyayikas, for example 
Jayanta Bbatta, severely criticise the act theory of knowledge so 
vigorously propounded by the Bhatta. 

There is apparently some inconsistency in the views of the 
followers of Kumarila about the nature of knowledge. All com¬ 
mentators and independent writers of the Bhatta school are 
unanimous in holding that cognition is an act of soul, but at the 
same time most of them include cognition in the category of 
quality instead of that of action (karma), Cidananda and Narayapa 
say that cognition is one of the specific qualities of soul.®® Kiun^ila 
himself, apparently with some ambiguity, says that cognition is a 
dharma or property of soul.*® Parthasarathi emphatically remarks 

19. ^ I sv, il/ma-. 66. 

20. I MM, p. 248; NTV, p. 212. 
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that cognition is a transitive act of soul which produces a result 
in its object just as the act of cooking produces cookedness in 
rice2-, and in the same work he enumerates cognition as one 
of the nine specific properties {dharma) of soul .23 It is Sucarita- 
misra alone who has raised the question, as we shall see, about the 
legitimacy of calling cognition an ‘act’ and at the same time 
including it in the class of qualities. Parthasarathi’s statement that 
knowledge is a temporary property of soul, appears to be a termi¬ 
nological lapse due to the habit of using Nyaya terms. Partha- 
sarathi uses the term Atma-dliarma in common with Kumarila 
and the use of this term may be justified to some extent as we 
shall try to do just now. But while Kumarila uses the term rarely 
and only in connection with cognition, Parthasarathi applies it 
equally to cognition, pleasure, pain etc. The influence of Nyaya 
on the style and views of the later writers of practically all the 
schools is obvious and Cidananda and Narayana cannot be an 
exception to this. But it is strange that Parthasarathi who seems 
to be the greatest exponent of Kumarila’s theories, should have 
been so careless in the above respect. Now Kumarila and Partha¬ 
sarathi use the term dharma while the Nyaya-Vaisesika writers 
use guna. Guija exactly means a quality or attribute in the sense 
in which blueness is one when we say about something that it is 
‘blue’. But dharma may denote a quality, a function or an action, 
that is, anything that can belong to something. Burning is a 
dharma of fire, though it does not belong to it in the same way as 
redness belongs to it. Burning is an action of fire on combustible 
things, while redness is its quality. The term ‘property’ is an exact 
equivalent of the term dharma. So cognition is an occasional act 
of soul which results in the manifestation of objects. Though 
cognition is not exactly like pleasure, pain etc. which too are 
mentioned as the ‘properties’ of soul, because the former refers 
to objects while the latter have no such reference, still all of 
them are the properties of soul in the sense that they belong to it. 
However, it should be borne in mind that cognition cannot be 
given the same status as is given to pleasure, pain etc., because 
the former does not characterize soul in the same way in which 
the latter do. 

22. itiHflsm .. SD‘, p. 56. 
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Let us here refer to Prabhakara’s view by the way. Prabha- 
kara in his commentary on the Bhasya of Sahara emphati¬ 
cally says that jiiana is an act of soul and is inferred as all 
other actions are inferred.^* But, as we shall show towards the 
end of the chapter, by jmna he does not mean cognition, but the 
contact of soul with mams, and what others mean by jmna, i.e. 
manifestation of objects, he calls satfivit which is held to be an 
attribute of soul. According to Salikanatha, a follower of 
Prabhakara, cognition is one of the nine ephemeral attributes of 
soul. Thus he is in agreement with Nyaya-Vaisesika except that 
while the latter hold all these attributes to be mentally perceptible, 
the former holds cognition to be self-manifesting and the rest to 
be cognisable through mental perception.*® 

According to the Bhatta cognition cannot be a quality. Qualities 
exist in objects without referring to anything beyond themselves. 
A quality is an intransitive property of an object, while in activity 
we find a transition from one to an other. Cognition cannot be a 
quality, because in it there is inherently a reference to something 
beyond. Cognition is a self-transcending act of soul, because it 
necessarily implies ar ‘other’ which is cognized. To cognize an 
object is to have a mental approach to it. In cognition there is an 
ideal acquisition (prapti) of some object. This ideal acquisition 
cannot be explained otherwise than on the basis of some activity 
on the part of the cognizing soul. The sense-organs or their activity 
alone cannot explain it, because during sleep there are sense- 
organs but no awareness of objects and in the state of absent- 
mindedness the senses are active without giving knowledge. 
The contact between soul and manas too is common m all forms 
of knowing and as such it cannot by itself explain specific appre¬ 
hension of objects. Therefore, it is some specific activity of soul 
that is directed upon an object that alone can explain its ideal 
acquisition and this activity is nothing but cognition: 

There must necessarily be some form of action inhering in the 
soul, which is implied in such expression as ‘I know’ and is termed 

24. Action, according to Prabhakara, is imperceptible. 
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‘knowledge’ or‘cognition’in which an object is made the accusa¬ 
tive of apprehension.^® 

Thus in the act of cognition an object is apprehended or 
ideally acquired by the self. It may be objected that in cogni¬ 
tion an object is not acquired but revealed. True, but to whom 
is it revealed? If to none, then how can the difference between 
the practical activity of two persons with reference to the 
same object be explained? It is observed that one person ap¬ 
propriates an object, eg. a coin on the ground, while a second 
does not. If the object is revealed to none, then what makes the 
difference in the overt behaviour of the two persons? Certainly 
such discrimination is not observed in the case of a forest-fire 
which shines in an unknown place but is revealed to none. There¬ 
fore, it must be the cognitive act by which an object is apprehended 
that can explain the said difference. The knowability of an object 
cannot be possible unless it is made the accusative of the act 
of cognition.^^ 

Now, if cognition is an act, why, asks Sucaritamisra, is it 
generally included in the list of qualities? Moreover, an act is 
always some form of physical movement {spandd) which cannot 
be possible in the case of soul which is supposed to be a non¬ 
material and all-pervading substance. Sucaritamisra answers that 
cognition which naturally occurs in the form ‘I know’ can be 
nothing but an act.^® The evidence of direct experience, which 
is never contradicted, cannot be ignored. The quality-theory 
goes against a directly experienced fact. We directly know cogni¬ 
tion to be an act whose subject (kartd) is the self and whose 
accusative (karma) is the cognized object. Knowing is certainly 
not a physical act involving overt muscular movements, still it 
does not cease to be an act on that account. Kumarila says: 

We do not hold motion to be the only form of action as held 
by the Vaisesika; all that is expressed by a verbal root (dhdtvartha) 
is an action.®® 

i KK, Part li, p. 123 . 
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Again he says that the self is the agent of an action by virtue of 
its power of determination {sahkalpa-sakti).^^ 

We have so far described three theories of knowledge, viz., 
the substance theory, the quality theory and the act theoiy, 
and we have also seen the grounds on which the first two theories 
are rejected and the third accepted by the Bhatta school. Now 
there is a fourth theory too which is known as relation theory 
and is held by many prominent philosophers of today. The 
critical realists say that knowledge is a relation among three 
terms viz., a mind, an object and a datum. According to C.D. 
Broad and G.E. Moore knowledge is a two-term relation between 
a knowing mind and a known object. Alexander says that knowl¬ 
edge is a relation of ‘compresence’ between the act of mind and 
the object. According to the American neo-realists knowledge is 
a relation not between a knowing subject and a known object 
but between two objects. These theories do not explain the nature 
of knowledge. There is no doubt that in the act of knowing a 
subject and an object come to be related together. But this 
subject-object relation does not constitute knowledge: it is rather 
the result of the cognitive act. When one thing acts upon another 
•thing in a particular way, then alone is a relation generated 
between them. Kumarila says that there is nowhere a relation 
which is not based on some action on the part of some agent; 
the agent-action relationship is the basis of all relations.®^ Thus 
like all relations the subject-object relation too presupposes some 
action of the agent of knowing on the known object, which is 
called cognition. Parthasarathi says: 

Without an occasional cause (in the form of some action) 

there cannot arise the subject-object relation between the self 

and the object and that occasional cause is known by the term 

‘cognition’. 

One is ever engaged in some form of cognitive activity. At 
any moment he is either cognizing objects which lie in the field of 
vision, audition etc., or thinking about objects distant in place 
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and time, or imagining something. So long as one is awake cognitive 
activity goes on constantly like a stream. But this stream is 
occasionally interrupted by periods of inactivity. The self lapses 
into a state of apparent unconsciousness when it is in deep sleep 
or under the influence of some drugs. During these states cogni¬ 
tive activity is arrested but it reappears when the self returns to 
normal waking condition. Now, what becomes of the cognitive 
activity when the self is not actually cognizing or thinking or 
imagining ? Of course, it is not totally destroyed then; otherwise 
its reappearance would become inexplicable. According to Nyaya 
the self loses its connection with manas in these states. But the 
quality theory cannot explain these lapses satisfactorily. Accord¬ 
ing to Kumarila _//jona is a capacity iyogyata), potency (sakti), 
or faculty and the self is its abode. Sucaritamisra holds that 
potency is an independent category, According to Narayana it is 
a special form of quality and this explains the reason of his assertion 
that cognition is a specific quality of the self. Cognition is an act 
but in the^form of the eternal potency of the self to cognize it is a 
quality. Sakti is an invisible entity and remains in a dormant 

• state so long as it does not express itself in action, but when it is 
aroused it invariably assumes the form of an action. When a 
particular faculty is dormant the self is inactive in that respect and 
when it is functioning the self becomes active. A quality, on the 
other h^^d, either exists in some substance or does not exist. It 
does not imply action. A quality characterizes an object passively. 
It is not an active aspect of things. We cannot conceive how a 
quality, eg. cognition (according to Nyaya), would characterize 
the self when it is nonexistent, as during dreamless sleep, but we 
can conceive how a potency would do so in that state. That the 
quality of cognition is occasionally non-existent in the self and 

• at the same time it differentiates it from the material substances, 
is unintelligible. Kumarila’s conception of cognition-as a potency 
is better than that of Nyaya which conceives it as a quality. 
According to Kiimarila cognition is ultimately neither a substance, 

, nor a quality, nor a relation, nor an action, but a potency of the 
self which is expressed in specific acts of awareness of objects. 
Specific object-cognitions are occasional acts of the self 
but cogmtion as its permanent and unique possession is a 
potency. 
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2 . 3 . Knowledge and Reality 

The relation between knowledge and object is that of the 
manifester and the manifested. In an act of cognition there is 
an object that is revealed, a self to whom it is revealed and lastly, 
the fact of revelation itself. All these three factors are distinct 
from each other, because they are clearly distinguishable. The 
objects exist independently in the external world. Thought does 
not constitute their being. Their being known is an event that 
occurs occasionally and it does not affect their nature and 
existence. The cognizer too exists in its own right. The self is not 
always cognizing objects. The act of cognizing is a feature that 
characterizes it at certain times. But whenever it takes place it 
always relates the self to some object which is known by it. 
Thus in an act of knowing some object is the accusative and the 
self is the nominative. In an act of apprehension, say ‘this is 
blue’, what is apprehended is ‘this’ which appears to be ‘blue’. 
Cognition in this case manifests an external object ‘this’ directly 
to the self. It is the ‘blue’ object as it exists in reality that is the 
content of knowledge here and though it is revealed through a 
Specific act, the act itself is not its own content. 

The Bhatta is an upholder of direct realism. He believes in the 
independent existence of external objects. He maintains that in 
perception external objects directly become the content of con¬ 
sciousness. In this respect his theory is opposed to the epistemo¬ 
logical dualism of the Sautrantika Buddhist who is an upholder of 
representationism and to the subjective idealism of the Yogacara 
Buddhist. The Bhatta theory is opposed to the Prabhakara and 
Nyaya realism too. But it is mainly the Yogacara against whom 
the most of the Bhatta polemic is directed. Kumarila develops 
his direct realism in his controversy with the Yogacara. 

Though the Buddhists differ among themselves regarding 
epistemological questions as much as they differ from the orthodox 
schools yet they form a fairly homogeneous group among them¬ 
selves due to some common basic metaphysical tenets which 
seem revolutionary in the context of orthodox systems. One 
such tenet is the Buddhist conception of reality as a perpetual 
flux. The criterion of reality for the Buddhists is causal efficiency 
{arthakriyakdritva). The real produces effects and that which 
produces effects is real. Reality is change and what does not 
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change is unreal. Therefore, all that is real is momentary. The 
doctrine of momentariness is the logical outcome of the Buddhist 
criterion of reality. Hence, according to Buddhism all real objects 
that appear to be stable, are actually in ceaseless flux. The self 
is not an eternal, unchanging entity, but a continuous series of 
cognitions or ideas. An apparently stable object is actually a 
series of object-moments. The basic conception that there is no 
permanent, self-identical self but a series of ideas, each giving 
rise to the next and a similar conception of what we call em 
enduring object, make a fundamental difference between the 
Sautrantika representationism and the representationism of old 
Nyaya, between the direct realism of Ki’marila and that of the 
Vaibhasika, between the Yogacara theory of self-luminousness 
of cognition and that held by Prabhakara and Sankara. The 
different matrices or systems to which an identical looking 
concept belongs generally make a lot of difference. As there is 
no permanent soul according to Buddhism, it is the momentary 
cognition that cognizes itself (Yogacara) or an external object- 
moment (Vaibhasika) or the antecedent cognition that gave 
rise to it (some Buddhists according to KK and Vaibhasika 
according to NR on SV, Sunya., 130 ). All the Buddhists eliminate 
the distinction of the cognizing soul and cognition j they identify 
the cognizer with cognition. But according to the orthodox 
systems this distinction is a fact of experience and cannot, there¬ 
fore, be eliminated. Thus according to the Sautrantika cognition 
directly knows itself or its predecessor, while according to the 
old Nyaya the soul directly knows a cognition. According to 
the Vaibha§ika a cognition directly knows an external object- 
moment while according to the orthodox form of presentationism 
the soul directly knows an external object. According to the 
Sautrantika and the Vaibhasika knowledge is a two-term relation; 
but according to the orthodox realists it may be a two-term or 
a three-term relation and the soul and the object are necessarily 
two of the relata. Awording to the Yogacara knowledge does 
not imply any relation; Cognition is the only reality which 
illusorUy appears to be differentiated into the cognizer, the 
cognized and cognition.33 The Yogacara dispenses with the 

33. Cf. KM I I 
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knowing self and the world of knowable objects, which are the 
presuppositioiis of cognition and he postulates the reality of 
cognition alone. The Yogacara does not feel the need of a substra¬ 
tum for his ‘cognition’. This theory runs coimter to the deepest 
convictions of mankind and destroys the very root of all practical 
activity. So, naturally it received the severest treatment at the 
hand of Kumarila. Unless the independent reality of matter and 
mind is established it is futile to talk of knowledge itself, to say 
the least of the relation between knowledge and objects or be¬ 
tween knower and known. We can have divergence of opinions 
about the nature of cognitive relation, the manner in which 
cognition originates and the criteria of truth and error only when 
knowledge is established as a fact which in turn depends on 
the existence of a knowing mind and a known object, and it is 
only then that we can try to think out the right solution of 
epistemological questions. A relation presupposes some form of 
duality; but when the Yogacara reduces everything to cognition 
the talk of any relation whatsoever becomes non-sensical. This 
is why Kumarila has devoted the largest portion of his life and 
work to the refutation of the Yogacara. Below we give the 
arguments of the Yogacara. , 

2.4. The Yogacara Subjective Idealism 

The subjectivism of the Yogacara goes further than its modern 
version propounded by Berkeley. Berkeley believes in a plurality 
of miirds which are enduring, substantial, and independently 
real. He also allows some objectivism when he ascribes his ideas 
of perception to an external source in the form of a Super-mind 
or God. But he does not believe in an independent existence of 
objects corresponding to ideas. The Yogacara, on the other hand, 
is an out-and-out subjectivist. He does not believe in anything 
other than the non-substantial ideas except when he is under the 
compulsion of his adversary’s arguments. He argues that ideas 
or cognitions are powerless to know anything other than them¬ 
selves. The apparent reference to external objects is a mere 
illusion. The following is in brief Kumarila’s exposition of the 
Yogacara position:— 

It is a fact of experience that something is cognized as having 
a shape. That which is cognized and that which has a shape are 
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not different, because there is no consciousness of their differen¬ 
tiating properties. Therefore, they are not two things but one. 
Now the question arises as to what it is that is cognized with a 
shape. Is it an external object or the cognition itself? If it is an 
external object, the postulation of cognition becomes necessary 
for the establishment of its existence, because cognition is the 
sole proof of the existence of anythiug; otherwise anything, be 
• it real or unreal, will come to have existence. Thus by the realist 
the existence of cognition has to be postulated for the existence 
of an external object. Now, that cognition exists cannot be 
proved except through cognition. So the realist has to admit that 
cognition cognizes itself because there, can be no cognizer in 
addition to cognition. But it has already been pointed out that 
only one,thing with a shape is cognized. Therefore, it must be 
the cognition alone that is apprehended and consequently the 
■postulation of an external object becomes unnecessary, because 
there is no proof of its existence. The notions of externality and 
internality too are groundless. Something is said to be external 
in relation to some other thing that is internal and vice versa. 
But when it has been proved that there is no duality and that 
cognition is the sole reality, all these relative notions become 
inapplicable.®^* 

The realist will say that the postulation of external objects is 
necessary to explain the diversity of cognitions: We are conscious 
of cognitions having different shapes and this is not possible 
unless an independent existence of external objects is granted. 
But this realist contention is involved in unsurmountable difficul¬ 
ties. We, on the other hand, says the Yogacara, offer a simpler 
solution. In ourtheoryj though the real character of cognition is 
pure, yet in this beginningless world there is an accumulation of 
diverse impressions {yasana) produced by foregoing cognitions 
and through these impressions cognition comes to appear in the 
various shapes of blue, yellow etc. tinged with the character of 
the cognizer and the cognized which appear as if they were quite 
apart from the cognition itself. Cognition gives rise to impression 
and impression again to cognition. The reciprocal causality of 
cognition and impression is begumingless like that of seed and 
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sprout and consequently there is no logical fault in our theory. 
The assiunption of a diversity of impressions is certainly simpler 
than that of objects. We assume only the reality of cognition 
and explain its diversity by assuming a diversity of impressions, 
whereas the realist has to assume cognition, impression and an 
external object. The postulation of cognition having different 
forms is simpler than the postulation of external objects having 
different forms. For the realist, on the other hand, even after 
postulating external objects the postulation of cognition having 
different forms and. that of impressions to explain memory and 
dreams becomes necessary and thus he introduces complexity 
in his theory. 

Unless such forms of cognition as ‘blue’ etc. are established 
the cognition, which is naturally pure, is incapable of presenting 
particular objects. In the absence of difference in cognition no 
difference in the cognized can be established and in the absence 
of such forms of cognition as ‘blue’ etc. all cognitions would be 
identical. Thus for the establishment of the objects of different 
shapes it must be granted that cognition too has different shapes. 
For a discrimination among objects cognitions whose difference 
is not cognized are not sufficient. and the difference among 
cognitions cannot be known except through their having different 
shapes. By the mere existence of cognition an object, eg. ‘blue’, 
.caimot be ascertained. Therefore ‘blue’ etc. which are apprehended 
are forms of cognition and not of objects. The forms of objects 
are neither directly apprehended nor is there any other proof of 
their existence. So far as the diversity of forms is concerned it 
is equally well explained by postulating vasana. Hence, according 
to the law of parsimony {Idghava-nydyd) the assumption of 
external objects is superfluous. 

If the form belongs to an external object and not to cognition, 
there will be a difference between the object and the cognition 
and hence the latter will not be able to illuminate the former. 
But in our theory illumination is possible because we hold that 
the form and the cognition are identical. Cognizability cannot be 
possible otherwise than on the basis of identity between the 
cognition and the cognized. If the relation between the two is 
supposed to be that of difference there can be no cognizability. 
The realist assumes the two to be different. But how can any 
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relation be possible between two different things ? And if an 
object can be cognized in spite of the absence of a relation, then 
everything will be cognized by every cognition and omniscience 
will be the result. The realist may say that identity is not the 
only relation but causality too is a relation and it is this that 
holds between the cognized object and the corresponding cogni¬ 
tion: the external object is the cause of generating cognition. 
But causality cannot constitute cognizability, for, then the eye 
wliich is held to be a cause of cognition by the realist will be 
cognizable. The realist ’may say that the eye is not cognizable, 
because, though it is a cause of visual cognition, it is not capable 
of imprinting its shape on cognition and that causality together 
with the capability to impart a form to cognition is what consti¬ 
tutes cognizabiUty. This too is incorrect, because there is no 
proof that an external object imparts its form to cognition; 
and if this is held to explain the variety of cogititions, it is im- 
necessary as we have already offered a simpler explanation. 
Similarity too cannot constitute cognizability, because in this 
case an object which is not in contact with the eye will also be 
cognizable. If similarity and causality, both are held to constitute 
cognizability, then in a continuous series of cognitions of blue, 
for example, the antecedent cognition which is similar to as well 
as the cause of the consequent cognition will be cognizable to 
the latter. Moreover, is the similarity held to be partial or com¬ 
plete ? If it is partial, then, everything being partially similar 
to cognition in being momentary will be cognized by every 
cognition. If the similarity is held to be complete, then, as the 
cognizable object is unconscious, the corresponding cognition 
too will become unconscious, i.e., it will cease to be a cognition.®® 
Therefore, there is no cognizable object other than cognition, 
and no second cognition of a cognition; cognition devoid of 
apprehender and apprehended object shines forth by itself.®® 
The form that is cognized belongs to cognition, because cogni¬ 
tion is held even by the realist to be the means of revealing the 
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so-called external objects which lack self-luminosity. Objects 
are not self-revealing, because they may exist and yet may remain 
unknown. The difference between an object and a cognition is 
that while the former depends on something else to reveal itself 
the latter is self-revealing. The object to be known cannot be 
ascertained unless the corresponding cognition is known. A 
cognition is like a lamp which manifests objects and simul¬ 
taneously manifests itself. How can an external object be appre¬ 
hended if the apprehension itself is not apprehended Therefore, 

a cognition must be apprehended as soon as it is bom. All are 
agreed in holding that cognition must arise prior to the appre¬ 
hension of object, for that which is not yet existent cannot be 
the means of knowing an object. The existent things are some¬ 
times cognized and sometimes not. When they are not cognized 
it is because either a manifester is absent, as, when it is dark 
and there is no light, or there is some obstacle, as, when an 
object happens to be behind a wall. But in the case of a cognition 
which is born there is neither the absence of a manifester, nor 
the presence of an obstacle, because it is self-manifesting. There¬ 
fore, cognition, which is accepted to appear prior to object, 
must either be apprehended then and there or must not be appre¬ 
hended at all. If it is held that cognition is known subsequently 
to the object, what peculiarity does it acquire later which was 
not in it previously so that it was not known at the time of its 
birth ? If it is said that the peculiarity is the birth of a second 
cognition having the first as its object, we do not admit this, 
because an object which is not luminous may wait for its mani¬ 
festation by some light, but a cognition which is naturally luminous 
cannot wait. Therefore, a cognition does not stand in need of a 
second cognition. And if it is insisted that it depends on a second 
cognition, then the second too, being a cognition, will depend on 
a third one and so on ad infinitum, so that the whole life will be 
exhausted by a series of cognitions having a single thing for its 
object and there will never be a knowledge of any other thing. 
It is a matter of common experience that we recollect an object as 
having been known by us, and, as no recollection of an un¬ 
experienced thing is possible, we must have had a direct experience 
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of cognition too when the object v/as experienced in the past. 
Moreover, our cognitions of past and future objects cannot be 
explained except on the ground that what is cognized there is 
the cognition with a form, because in these cases the objects 
are absent and an absent object cannot impart its form to 
cognition. It is not only in the case of past and future objects 
that cognition is cognized as having a form. Even in the case of 
the cognitions of present objects we find people saying like ‘this 
object is blue because I have a cognition of that form’. This is a 
clear indication of the fact that it is only after the apprehension 
of cognition that objects are apprehended. And when it is.estab¬ 
lished that a cognition is apprehended, it is also established 
that the apprehended form must belong to it, because the appre¬ 
hension of a thing devoid of form is impossible. It has been 
already stated that no two forms, one belonging to cognition and 
the other to object, are seen but one only, which must belong to 
cognition. Therefore, an external object is not cognized at all 
and consequently it is non-existent. 

2.5. Yogacara criticism of representationism and other allied 
theories'. 

There are some realists, viz., the Sautrantikas, who hold that 
a cognition is directly apprehended as having a form but the form 
belongs to an external object and appears to be superimposed 
upon cognition. They think that the form of an external object 
is reflected upon cognition. But this is wrong. That a property 

of an external object leaving its abode enters cognition is incon¬ 
ceivable. The form which is directly known to be a property of 
cognition cannot reasonably be supposed to be the property of an 
external object. The representationist says that the form of the 
external object need not leave its abode, yet just as the moon is 
reflected on the surface of water, so the form of an object is reflected 
on cognition. But there is no proof for such , an assertion. We 
ascertain the image shining on the surface of water as belonging 
to the moon, because we have observed the moon in the sky and 
the imageless water independently of each other and we can also 
compare the moon and the image reflected on water at present. 
But we can never observe a cognition without form, nor can we 
ever know the form of an external object independently of cogni- 
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tion. And even if the reflection theory be accepted in the case of 
visual perception, it can never be applicable to auditory and 
the other fonns of perception. It is quite impossible to conceive 
a reflection of sound, taste, touch or smell. It may be said that 
the image of object is not reflected on cognition but while the 
form actually belongs to object it is by mistake attributed to 
cognition because of its extreme proximity. But this is wrong. 
How can it be said that it is a mistake when it is universal and 
even a single person is not found who is not mistaken? Moreover, 
why should it not be said that the form belongs to cognition but 
is wrongly attributed to an external object by foolish persons? 

Some hold that the form is neither a property of cognition 
nor of object but is an entirely new phenomenon produced by 
the contact of a formless cognition and a formless object, just 
as redness is produced by the contact of lime and turmeric which 
are not red. This theory also is untenable because there can be 
no contact of cognition and object which are located in different 
places. Moreover, a novel form can be produced only by the 
contact of two material things while cognition is non-material. 
Again, the assertion that form is a property of contact can be 
possible only when the existence of a formless object, a formless 
cognition and their contact is known and established on indepen¬ 
dent grounds. But here the object is not known otherwise than 
through cognition; it is known neither before nor.after cognition 
and what is known is never known as devoid of form. Therefore 
the contact theory cannot be supported. 

According to the Buddhist realist, if the contact of cognition 
and object is not admitted the variety of cognition cannot be 
explained. Cognition is a caused phenomenon. It depends on 
four conditions, viz., the dominant condition (adhipati-pratyaya) 
e.g. the eye, the auxiliary.condition, e.gAight(sahakari-pratyaya), 
the immediately antecsdentcogaitionisamanantara-pratyaya) and 
the basic condition, i.e. the object (alambana-pratyaya). A sense- 
organ cannot be the cause of the diversity of cognition, because it 
is a common condition of many cognitions, as, when we have 
many visual cognitions whose dominant condition is the same 
eye. Similarly, a mere auxiliary condition, e.g. light, cannot 
be the cause of such diversity. An antecedent cognition too 
cannot explain the diversity of cognitions, because different 
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coanitions are seen to follow the same antecedent cognition at 
different times, for instance, sometimes there is an awareness 
of a cow and sometimes of a horse immediately after the 
cognition of an elephant. If there were no other cause than a 
preceding cognition there would be a series of cognitions of 
‘elephant’ following it. Thus the present ‘elephant’-form of 
cognition points to some uncommon condition which can be 
no other than the contact with an external object. But, the 
Yogacara says, there is no direct experience of this variety of 
cognitions being caused by contact with objects so that there 
can be no surity that the said contact is the only explanation. 
Moreover, those who say that the cognized form is the property 
of contact while cognition and object are formless, cannot account 
for the origination of the form and thus to account for the diversity 
of forms becomes difficult for them. A new colour, e.g. red, is 
seen to originate from the contact of two coloured objects, e.g. 
the white lime and the yellow turmeric. But when cognition and 
objects are held to be colourless, how can a variety of colours 
originate from their contact? And if it be accepted that a different 
thing can originate from a different cause, then a variety of 
forms also can originate from a single antecedent cognition. 
Hence there is no need to stick, to the object-contact theory. 
Moreover, this theory fails in the case of memory, inference, 
dream and illusion. In these cases forms are seen but there is 
no contact with objects. The realist also accepts vasana 
(impression) to be the cause of the variety of forms in such 
cases. Then, why should he give it up while explaining the variety 
of perceptions? 

The representationist Sautr^tika explains the multiform 
character of cognition by presuming the existence of external 
objects which, according to him, are multiform and not formless, 
and he defines cognizabUity as causality of an object together 
with its capability to impart its form to cognition. But how will 
the Sautrantika explain the appearance of an object as belonging 
to the present when actually, according to the above definition 
of cognizability, the object which is held to be the cause of its 
cognition is past? The explanation offered by the Sautrantika 
is that what is manifested as present is the form of the cognition 
while the object as the source of this form is known through 
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inference. But if this be the ca.se then all object-cognitions become 
of one kind only, viz., inferential, and thus the difference between 
perception and inference becomes non-existent. The Sautrantika 
says that though the external objects are not perceived in the strict 
sense of the term, still the traditional distinction of perception 
and inference may be justified thus: In the so-called perception 
of objects the object directly transfers its shape to cognition 
while in inference it does so indirectly. When ‘fire’ directly gives 
its shape to cognition it is said to be perceived, but when ‘smoke’ 
gives its shape directly to cognition and subsequently the idea of 
‘fire’ arises due to its invariable association with the idea of‘smoke’ 
then ‘fire’ is said to be inferred. When, however, an object does 
not transfer its shape to cognition either directly or indirectly, 
then it is said to be uncognizable. Thus, the term perception in 
the sense of direct apprehension really applies to the self-cognition 
of a cognition alone, while an external object is always inferred 
from the shape of cognition; but in a secondary sense an object 
is ‘perceived’ when it is the direct cause of the shape of cognition 
and it is inferred when it is the indirect cause. The Yogacara 
says that if this is so then at the present moment the object is not 
apprehended but the cognition only. Hence there is no evidence 
for the existence of external objects.®® 

If the form that is cognized is a property of an external object, 
as the realist says, then the different contrary and contradictory 
forms that are revealed to many observers at the same time or 
to one observer at different times as belonging to the same object 
cannot be explained, because the object which is one cannot 
have more than one form. The body of the same woman appears 
as a corpse to an ascetic while at the same time it appears as an 
object of sexual pleasure to an amorous person and as a lump of 
flesh to a carnivorous animal. Now, if the cognized form belongs 
to an external object, why does not a single form appear to all 
these three observers or if all the three forms really belong to 
the woman why does each observer not see all of them toget er. 
Therefore, these forms do not really belong to the woman, u 
they are mere creations of psychical dispositions (yasana) an 
thus we can safely generalize that external objects o no rea y 
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exist but they are mere thought-forms. The same conclusion is 
reached by a consideration of the properties of length, shortness 
etc. which are simultaneously attributed to the same thing by 
different persons. Similarly when a jar is called ‘a substance’, 
‘a thing’ and ‘made of clay’ at the same time it is evident that the 
object Fs really non-existent, because different properties contradict 
the oneness of the object. According to the subjectivist’s theory, 
on the other hand, as the cognitions of different individuals are 
•different there can be no contradiction. Therefore, the realist 
has to accept that cognition assumes different forms under the 
influence of vasana. And when this is once admitted the realist 
may postulate external objects as imitating the forms of cognition, 
which will be superfluous as has been shown, but the assumption 
of cognition imitating the forms of objects can never be justified. 

2.6. Criticism of ‘epistemological parallelism’ 

Cidananda®* refers to a theory which may be termed as 
‘epistemological parallelism’, and ascribes it to the Vaibhasika. 
According to this theory there is no causal or any other type of 
relation between cognition and the corresponding object though 
both are equally real and belong to the same moment of time. 
Cognizability is defined as consisting in the object being produced 
by the same antecedent conditions whichproduce the correspond¬ 
ing cognition. Probably Cidananda has in mind the view of 
Vasubandhu, the author of Abliidliarmakosa, who was a Vaibha¬ 
sika in the beginning, then became a Sautrantika and finally 
became a VijAanavadin.*** According to Vasubandhu “the cosmic 
mind (alayavijndna) transforms itself, on the one hand, into 
different subjects, and into different objects, on the other” 
Thus the Vaibha§ika view is that the object is not the cause of 
its cognition, as the Sautrantika holds, because on the Sautrantika 
view the presented character of the object cannot be explained and 
if the Sautrantika tries to explain it by maintaining that the 
object being the cause of its cognition endures till the appearance 
of the cognition, he violates the basic principle of Buddhism 
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viz., the momentariness of all existence, while the Vaibhasika 
position is perfectly consistent with this principle. The cognition 
and the object are two contemporaneous moments of two parallel 
series born of the same causes. This view, according to the idealist, 
is no improvement upon the Sautrantika view. It is certainly true 
to the doctrine of momentariness but the other difficulties remain 
the same. When the Vaibhasika says that the object, e.g. a‘red 
apple’, is produced by the same antecedent conditions that give 
rise to the corresponding visual cognition, then the cognizability 
of its sweet taste is a product of the same conditions which produce 
the visual cognition and the colour of the apple. Moreover, the 
eye is one of the conditions of the visual cognition of the ‘apple’, 
but no sane person can say that it is also a condition of the apple 
as is assumed by this theory. Again, this theory cannot explain 
the cognizability of past and future objects which, we definitely 
know, are not brought to existence when we cognize them. 


2.7. Kiumnla’s Refutation of Subjective Idealism 

2.7.1. Cognition cannot be both the cognizer and the cognized. 

When the idealist says that one single cognition is the cognizer 
as well as the cognized, is it the identity of action and accusative 
or of instrumental and accusative or of nominative and accusative 
thatis intended? Whatever his intention may be there is no instance 
of any of these identities. We always find the nominative, the 
accusative, the instrumental and the action to be distinct from 
one another. For example, the action of cooking does not cook 
itself or cutting does not cut itself; the finger-tip does not touch 
itself or the point of a needle does not penetrate itself ; nor can 
anyone touch his finger-tip by the same finger-tip. Thus, smce 
there is no instance of the above-mentioned identities anywhere 
the case of cognition cognizing itself cannot be ^ 

idealist says that by the identity of the cognizer and the cognized 
tm:SL.lf-rLlaeorycharac«rrf 

ingly does not stand in need of an illuimnator, thOT too, it 
X be asked, to whom is it revealed? The idealist do« not 
retimize a self other than the momentary cognition. Thus, 
to if the momentary cognition reveals itself to iKelf, jt must 
to such form as 'I am blue’ instead of ‘this is blue’. But we 
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find that a cognition always appears as pointing to this which is 
other than itself. The functioning of cognition is directed outwards 
iparagvrtti) and not mwZixds ipratyagvrtti) as the idealist theory 
implies. Therefore the identity of the cognizer and the cognized 

is impossible.'*^ 

The idealist may point to ‘fire’ as an instance in support of 
his theory. We do recognize the self-illuminating character of 
fire because it is of the nature of light and does not require a 
second light to illuminate it and so far there is no disagreement 
between us. But illumination is not equivalent to cognition. 
The light that illuminates itself does not cognize itself, because 
it is always cognized by a conscious individual through his 
sense-organs e.g. the eyes which serve as the illuminator of the 
light. The eye too is not cognized through itself as it is not its 
own illuminator; it is cognized by a distinct cognition which is 
of the nature of artliapatti or presumption. A man does not 
directly know his sense-organs. They are rather presumed to 
exist and operate upon the objects of perception because of the 
otherwise inexplicable nature of specific cognitions. Similarly, 
cognition also is not directly revealed but is known through a 
second cognition as will be shown later on. Thus fire being a means 
of revealing objects at night, may be called the cognizer (in the 
sense of the instrumental) with reference to them, but with 
reference to it the eye is the cognizer; with reference to the eye 
a cognition is the cognizer and with reference to the cognition a 
subsequent cognition is the cognizer, so that there is no instance 
of the identity of the cognizer and the cognized. Therefore the 
means and the object of cognition are always different and 
the nominative of cognition, viz., the self is distinct from these. 

In the case of the self too there is no identity of the nominative 
with the accusative. Though the self is its own cognizer and there 
is no second cognizer of it, still this case isnotparallelto that of 
the cognition which, according to the idealist, is indivisible and 
differenceless, because we admit some difference in the self in 
the form of a property^ viz., cognition and in that of a substance. 
The self has a duality of forms while keeping its unitary character 
intact, .but the idealist does not recognize any real difference 
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in cognition. When the self is in contact with mams which is 
in contact with a sense-organ which in turn is in contact with an 
object, there arises in it the property of cognition which is some¬ 
how different from the self. In the form of this property the self 
is the cognizer and in the form of a substance which it has in 
common with other substances, e.g. theearthetc. it is thecognized. 
But the Buddhist does not admit any duality such as that of 
substance and property in cognition. It may be said that we 
too do not admit any absolute difference between the cognizer 
and the cognized in the case of the self. Certainly so, but total 
difference is not observed anywhere. Even between a jar and a 
fire which are the manifested and the manifester, we do not 
admit an absolute difference as they too are somehow identical 
in the form of substances. Some difference between the manifester 
and the manifested is desirable according to our theory and it 
is not wanting in the case of the self. But, then, the Buddhist 
says, how do you explain ego-consciousness in the form of ‘I’ 
while maintaining that the functioning of cognition is always 
directed outwards? Sahara has truly said that in ‘I’ conscious¬ 
ness the cognition is directed inwards. But the property of cogni¬ 
tion by itself is not the cognizer. It is the self qualified by this 
property that is the cognizer and the notion of ‘F refers ^t to 
cognition alone but to the self qualified by cognition. Thus, 
though the cognizing property of the self and the cognize 
substance of it are somehow different, yet the two are funda¬ 
mentally one and because the I-notion refers to this fundamental 
unity of the nominative and the accusative of ‘I know’ the in¬ 
ward functioning in ego-cognition does not conflict with our 
view. In self-consciousness the ‘F refers to the nominative of 
cognition and it is explicitly different from object consciousn 
in which the reference is to the object ‘this’ which the idealis 
cannot explain. The agent of cognition is ^ ! 

ego-consciousness, but cognition 

the nominative nor the instrumental nor Wished 

the self-revelatory character of cognition-cannot be established 

"'ignoring the direct evidence of experience the idealist ^icksto 
his baseless theory that cognition cognizes itself and not an 
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external object. But why should he be so much prejudiced 
against the existence of external objects? The idealist contention 
is that in ‘this is blue’ the consciousness is of cognition alone and 
the notion of ‘this-ness’ or externality is illusorily caused by 
iwflwfljust as according to the Mimanisaka the notion of ego- 
hood with regard to the body is caused by ignorance. But this 
is wrong. Our consciousness alone is the basis of making dis¬ 
tinction between things and consciousness by its very appearance 
reveals objects as external. If the idealist can maintain that 
consciousness has cognition for its object in spite of the empiri¬ 
cal fact that it has an external thing for its object, why should 
we not make the contrary assertion that consciousness has an 
external thing for its object even if the fact be just the opposite? 
It is wrong to reject the appearance of ‘otherness’ in cognition 
as illusory in the absence of a contradicting experience. Moreover 
the vasana to which the agency of causing the illusion of external¬ 
ity is ascribed by the idealist can be nothing but an impression 
left on the soul by previous cognitions. These impressions are 
deposited in the soul which is not recognized by the Buddhist. 
Cognition which is momentary cannot be the substratum of 
impression. Thus when the vasana itself is not established, how 
can it have the power of causing any illusion?^® 

The idealist holds that the cognition and the cognized are 
identical, but in that case the consciousness of anyone of these 
would bring about the consciousness of two forms which is 
neverseen. When the form of the cognized object is apprehended 
the form of cognition is never apprehended, and conversely 
when sometimes the ‘form’ of cognition is apprehended the 
form of the object is not apprehended. Sometimes, it is seen 
that a previous cognition is remembered but the object that was 
cognized is forgotten. Therefore, from the non-concomitance 
of cognition and object it must be concluded that they are distinct 
from each other and not identical as the idealist says.** 

The idealist says that the self-luminous nature of cognition 
is inferred from recollection. After the cognition of an object, 
for example, a jar, we have its recollection in the form ‘I know 
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the jar’. If the primary cognition of the jar did not reveal itself 
while revealing its object viz., the jar, this recollection becomes 
inexplicable. We can have no recollection of anything which 
was never experienced. If a cognition is not self-manifesting the 
recollections that we have subsequently of the object will be 
of the form ‘there is a jar’ and not of such form as ‘I know the 
jar’; and thus however much we may recollect there will be 
absolutely no difference among the successive recollections of 
the same object. But actually we do find a difference in the 
successive recollections, for example, among ‘I kirow the jar’, 
‘I know that I know the jar’ and so on. The difference among 
these is quite plain. In ‘I know the jar’ the form of the jar and 
the form of its primary cognition is recollected. In ‘I know that 
I know the jar’ the form of the jar, the form of its primary cogni¬ 
tion and the form of the first recollective cognition is remembered. 
Thus the first recollective cognition proves that the primary 
cognition of the jar revealed itself simultaneously with the jar a.nd 
the second recollective cognition proves that while recollecting 
the jar and the primary cognition the first recollective cognition 


revealed itself too.’® 

This is refuted as follows: We do not find a gradual accumu¬ 
lation of forms in successive recollections as the idealist says. 
There is only one form that is revealed in all these so-called 
recollections and it is of the object, viz., the jar. What have been 
called by the idealist ‘recollections’ are not really recollections. 
They are as primary as the cognition of the jar in the form ‘this 
is a jar.’ They differ from the latter in being appropriated by the 
self. And such reflective cognitions do not as a rule follow an 
object-cognition invariably. A reflective cognition takes place 
only when there is a curiosity about the cause of object-conscious¬ 
ness. When after we have had the cognition of an object we 
sometimes try to explain the cognizedness of the object, we 
become aware of the corresponding cognition thvongh artliapatti 
and thus we have such consciousness as ‘I know the jar . This 
awareness is quite apart from the awareness of the object and 
has no form. In this is included the recalled form of the jar as 
well as the primary consciousness of the formless cogniti n 
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the jar which belonged to a past moment. Again, when we have 
a fresh curiosity about the cause of this second awareness it is 
independently known through arthapatti resulting in the form 
of a fresh cognition ‘I know that I know the jar’. It will be said 
that if a cognition is cognized as formless, then such common 
assertions as ‘the object is blue because I have a cognition of 
that form’ become inexplicable. But, though there are such 
assertions yet they do not prove that cognition has some form. 
‘Blue’, ‘yellow’ etc. are forms of objects while the cognition itself 
is neither blue nor yellow but formless. If a cognition had a 
form it would never be described in terms of the forms of objects.^* 
Therefore, though cognitions by themselves are formless, yet 
their difference is established by the difference of cognized objects 
and there is no need of postulating a form for cognition for that 
purpose.^’ Moreover, a cognition may or may not have a 
form but it can never be self-revealing in nature. The idealist 
has said that the self-revealing nature of cognition is inferred 
from recollection, but as he resolves a cognition into a perception 
of itself he caimot legitimately have a recourse to inference. 
The division of cognitions into perception and inference is based 
upon the independent existence of external objects. Some objects 
are known directly and some indirectly and consequently some 
cognitions are perceptual and some iiTferential. But when the 
very existence of external objects has been denied their direct 
or indirect knowledge becomes impossible. Hence the idealist 
cannot talk of inference at all.« 

2.7.2. A cognition cannot apprehend either a part of itself or 
another cognition antecedent to or simultaneous with it: 

It has been demonstrated that one indivisible cognition cannot 
be the apprehender as well as the apprehended. Now the idealist 
may say that cognition is one but it is divided into two parts, 
one apprehending the other, so that there is no need of an external 
object in the form of that which is apprehended. But if the idealist 
recognizes in this way the difference of the apprehender from the 
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apprehended he gives up his own theory and embraces our own. 
If the idealist says that the apprehending and apprehended parts, 
though different, are yet identical in the form of the cognition 
which thus divides itself into them, while according to the realist 
the. apprehending cognition and the apprehended object are not 
the parts of one and the same thing, then we reply that he thus 
embraces the Sahkhya theory of difference and non-difference 
(bliinnabhinnatva) renouncing his own theory of absolute identity. 
In criticising the definitions of cognizability offered by others 
who allow a difference between the cognition and the cognized 
object the idealist has proved himself to be the upholder of 
absolute identity and now by allowing some difference between 
the apprehending and apprehended parts of cognition he con¬ 


tradicts his own theory.^® 

Some Buddhists (the Vaibhasikas according to NR) accept 
that there is a difference between the apprehender and the 
apprehended but they deny the existence of an object external 
to cognition because, according to them, a cognition always 
apprehends another cognition antecedent to it and ‘this’ m 
‘this is blue’ refers not to an external object but to this antecedent 
cognition. This is wrong. There is no proof that the apprehended 
and the apprehender are both cognitions as there is no character 
common to both and the Buddhist does not recognize a univers 
like ‘cognition-ness’ common to and apart froin many in 
cognitions. According to the Buddhist a universa is ^lo mg 
but the negation of the opposite (apohd). But as cogmtion is 

only reality, its opposite, viz., non-cognition cannot be real, so 

that its negation cannot be conceived an r- 

universal ‘cognition-ness’ too becomes inconceiva 

the char acter of cognition cannot belong equa y o 

er and the apprehended. It can belong to 

And thus when the difference between t e appr As 

apprehended has been established, 

for the relation of apprehender and 

subsequent and an antecedent ‘^^^nition, % 

possible because cognitions are mom totally. 

quent cognition appears the antecede 
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SO that it cannot be the object of the former. Hence, when a past 
cognition cannot be the object ofa present one it must be an 
external entity which is the object of the latter. If it is said that 
the two cognitions, viz., the apprehending one and the apprehended 
one, are simultaneous, then too their relation cannot be explained, 
because the cognized object is supposed to be the cause of the 
cognition and causality implies sequence and dependence, while 
the said cognitions are simultaneous and independent.®® 

Now, the Mimaipisaka too may be asked as to how he can 
explain the causal relation between the cognitive act and the 
cognized object. To this Parthasarathi answers; 


For us the effect is not the apprehending cognition nor is 
the cause the apprehended object; on the contrary, we recognize 
the apprehending cognition as the cause and the apprehended 
object as the effect. To explain: The cognitive act produces a 
result called manifestedness or cognizedness and as diis result 
inheres in the object this latter becomes the accusative of the 
act and this accusative character of the object constitutes its 
cognizability. Thus as the result inhering in the object is not 
simultaneous with the act of cognition, there is no difficulty in 
their being the effect and the cause respectively.®' 


This sort of causal relation is not possible in the case of two 
simultaneous cognitions, nor in the case of two successive 
cognitions in which the consequent one is held to be the appre- 
hender of the antecedent one. 

If the Buddhist says that an antecedent cognition will be the 
object of a consequent one through imparting its potency or 
vdsana to the latter which will thus become its effect, then too 
it cannot be acceptable, because an antecedent cognition having 
been destroyed as soon as it was born without leaving any trace 
behind (niranvaya-vinasa) cannot be conceived as leaving any¬ 
thing to its successor. Moreover, in that case the cognized object 
will be past just as in memory the object remembered is a past 
one and thus the presented character of the object of perception 
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will be inexplicable. In memory the impression of a past experi¬ 
ence is revived and the object is always cognized as belonging 
to the past, while in perception the object is always cognized as 
belonging to the present without being contradicted by any 
subsequent experience. As for vasand, it is not possible for the 
Buddhist who holds cognition to be the only reality and it has 
already been said that the vasand can have no substratum in the 
form of cognition as the past and the future cognitions are totally 
non-existent now and the present one is no sooner bom than 
destroyed and the Buddhist does not recognize any enduring 
entity in the form of a soul except a continuous series of discrete 
and momentary cognitions which could have served as the 
required substratum. The Buddhist may say that in dreams the 
objects which appear as present are really past, and similarly in 
perception too the object though apparently present may actually 
be a past one, so that the realist’s contention that memory is 
always tinged with the character of pastness becomes untenable. 
The reply is that in dreams past objects do appear as present but 
it is due to some peculiar abnormal factors operating during sleep 
and the dream objects are always rejected as illusory on waking, 
while objects perceived during waking state are never rejected 
as illusory. Hence a past thing cannot be the object of a present 
perception. And even if the past be accepted as the basis of the 
present perception, there is no proof that it is a past cognition 
and not a past object.®® 


2.7.3. The law of parsimony and the law of simultaneous appie- 
hension do not favour idealism: 

The idealist claims truth for his. theory on the ground of 
simplicity. He says that his theory is simpler than the realist s 
theory because it eliminates the external object which is un¬ 
necessarily presumed by realists. But this is wrong. The externa 
object is not presumed, it is directly experienced. The externa 
object whose reality is vouched for by direct experience canno 
be eliminated to suit an ill-conceived theory. The Buddhist 
rejects the external object as unnecessary on the basis of his 
theory that cognition and object are apprehended simultaneously 
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in he bases on his groundless assumption that cogni- 
1 is a means must be apprehended prior to or simulta- 


and object are not apprehended simultaneously; the object is 
apprehended directly while cognition is not apprehended at all, 
though its existence is presumed subsequently through arthapatti. 
A cognition does appear first but it is not the first to be apprehend¬ 
ed. Hence the law of simultaneous apprehension is not appli¬ 
cable in this case. It is not necessary that the means be apprehended 
first in order that the object may be apprehended, because the 
means may not be apprehended due to the absence of a suitable 
pramaija as we see in the case of the eye which is the means 
ofseeing an object but itself remains unseen at the time. That 
cognition cannot apprehend itself has already been proved and 
although it is true that when it originates there is no obs^cle 
in the. way of apprehending it, yet,because a suitable cognition 
that would serve as a means of apprehending it does not arise 
at the time, it remains unapprehended till later on a second 
cognition of the nature of arthapatti appears to explain the 
cognizedness of the object. Cognition has the function of revealing 
an external object but is powerless to reveal itself. Just as the 
eye has the power of manifesting external objects but this power 
is restricted to the manifestation of colour alone, so the power 
of cognition is restricted to the manifestation of objects alone and 
thus it cannot manifest itself. 

The Buddhist says that recollection which immediately follows 
a cognition in such forms as T know the jar’ cannot be explained 
if cognition was not cognized with the object. But this is wrong. 
What is remembered is the object and not the cognition; the 
cognition is known indirectly through arthapatti as the means of 
object-consciousness. People do say ‘the object is blue because 
my cognition appears in that form’; but this does not show that 
cognition is known prior to the object. Actually what happens 
is that when after cognizing an object as blue one comes to 
have some doubt about it or is questioned by someone else he 
confidently asserts that the object is blue and in the attempt of 
seeking its proof he becomes conscious of his cognition.®* 

53. Ibid., 179-86. 
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2.7.4. The variety of forms is quite consistent with the unity of an 
object: 

The Buddhist idealist says that, because many different and 
contradictory forms cannot belong to a single object, the 
cognized form must be the form of cognition. But this is wrong. 
The woman cited by the idealist in favour of his view possesses 
all the three said forms, viz., that of a corpse, of a beautiful maid 
and of a lump of flesh. But the ascetic recognizes only the first 
form on account of his aversion of all objects that tend to tempt 
him towards worldly enjoyment. The amorous man recognizes 
the second form alone because of the predominance of sex instinct 
in him. And the carnivorous animal accustomed to flesh-eating 
recognizes her only as a palatable lump of flesh. Thus, though 
an object may possess various forms and properties, still their 
mere existence in the object does not assure that all of them will 
be recognized by everyone at once. The dominant disposition 
of an individual, his habitual modes of thought and action and 
his permanent and temporary interests determine what form or 
property of an object he will discover at a particular moment. 
The cognition of a fonn depends on the object as well as the 
subjective state of the observer. His predispositions and interests 
of the moment help him in attending to that aspect of a thing 
which harmonizes with them. But subjective conditions alone 
are not responsible for the cognition of a particular form. How¬ 
ever lustful a man may be he never sees ajar as a beautiful woman. 
However hungry a dog may be he cannot perceive a stone as a 
lump of flesh. Therefore, the existence of multiple forms is not 
at all incompatible with the unity of the object. 

The apparently contradictory forms of an object eg., length, 
shortness etc. can be easily reconciled. When an object is cognized 
as longer than a second one it is not at the same time cognized as 
shorter than the same object but is cognized so in comparison with 
a third object. So the existence of length and shortness in the same 
object at the same time in comparison with different objects is 
quite conceivable. There would have been a real contradiction if 
the same object could be conceived long as well as short without 
any relation to other objects. On the basis of experience we attri¬ 
bute one or more forms to a single object and there is no rule that 
one object must be of one form alone. A jar at once owns the 
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properties of being a substance and of being made of clay, but an 
observer conceives it in one form or the other according to the 
name that he is reminded of at the moment. Thus subjective 
factors determine the observation of a particular form or prop¬ 
erty, though the object may possess many forms, just as the 
colour alone of a thing is seen when the eye is in contact with it, 
though the object also possesses a taste, an odour, a touch etc. 
at the same time.®® Hence the cognized form belongs to an ex¬ 
ternal object and not to cognition. 

Parthasarathi adds the following remarks against the idealist. 
In non-cognition (ajnana) absence of cognition is apprehended. 
The absence of cognition cannot be a form of cognition because 
they are mutually exclusive. Similarly, in the cognition ‘this is the 
same thing’ some durable entity is apprehended while cognition is 
momentary. Durability cannot be the form of that which is mo¬ 
mentary. Likewise, in the perception of various co-existing things 
various forms are collectively apprehended while cognition cannot 
have more than one form. Therefore, these are not the forms of 
cognition but of something else which is different from cognition. 
The object of inference is something mediate but cognition is 
always known to be immediate. How can mediacy and immediacy 
co-exist as identical with cognition? Therefore whether durability 
of objects or their having many forms etc. is tenable or not, this 
much is proved that cognition apprehends things external to it 
and not itself. The idealist denies external objects on the ground 
of the identity of the cognizer and the cognized and says that the 
notion of externality is illusory. But when someone asserts that 
there are no external objects it is certain that he has somehow 
been cognizing external things. Negation of only that is possible 
which has been previously occupying one’s mind. This clearly 
shows that the notion of externality is primaiy in our experience 
and its negation is only an after-thought. But what is primary in 
our experience cannot be denied by inference.®® 

2.7.5. There is no means to prove the unreality of external objects : 

There is no means of valid knowledge which can prove the 
unreality of external objects. Perception which reveals external 
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objects directly contradicts the idealist theory instead of sup¬ 
porting it. Inference depends on perception. The universal prem¬ 
ise of an inference is derived as an empirical generalization 
from a direct experience of external objects and as such it cannot 
prove the non-existence of external objects. The idealist arguing 
in support of his theory brings forward the following argument: 
“All waking cognitions are devoid of external objects, because 
they arecognitions like the cognitions in a dream.” Kumarilapoints 
out several logical fallacies in this argument in the Niralambana- 
vada section of the Vdrtika and puts forward a counter-argument 
as follows: 

The cognition of external objects in the waking state is 
valid, because it is not contradicted by subsequent experience, 
like the cognition of the falsehood of dreams.®’ 

If the idealist denies the truth of this argument he will have to 
admit the validity of dream-cognition and thus he will contradict 
his own premise that all cognitions are false. Hence inference 
cannot prove the non-existence of external objects. Moreover, 
an argument is employed when there is a discourser (yadi) 
who employs the argument and an opponent (prativadi) 
against whom it is employed. Thus in the very attempt to prove 
his thesis by inference the idealist presupposes the independent 
existence of the realist whom he cognizes as external to him, 
which contradicts his theory that all cognitions apprehend them¬ 
selves and not any external object.®® Scriptural authority (dgamd) 
too presupposes the reality of the external world. Religious 
instruction is impossible unless there is a preceptor and a pupil, 
both independently real. The Buddha himself has instructed people 
to follow his way of salvation. Moral and religious considerations 

demand a belief in the reality of external objects. If everything 

were unreal there would be no meaning in striving to attain 
heaven or release. Waking cognitions cannot have the same status 
as dream-cognitions. 

It cannot be for the pleasures of a dream that people engage 

57. SV, Niralambana, 76-80. 
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in the performance of duty. Dream coming to a man sponta¬ 
neously during sleep, the learned would only lie down quietly 
instead of performing sacrifices when desirous of obtaining real 
results.®® 

Upamana too cannot prove the idealist’s theory. It has already 
been pointed out that there is no instance which can illustrate the 
identity of an action, its nominative and its accusative. Arthapatti 
reconciles an apparent inconsistency between two pramanas. It 
proves the independent existence of external objects, otherwise 
the variety of cognitions cannot be explained. Negation (anupa- 
hbdhi) proves the reality of the external world by negating 
subjective idealism. The idealist’s assertion that even if there be 
an external object it cannot be perceived because it is an aggregate 
of atoms which are invisible, is false. When it has been proved 
that cognition cannot cognize itself the idealist is forced on 
logical ground to accept that cognition cognizes an external 
object. As regards the constitution of an object we do not neces¬ 
sarily follow the Vaisesika theory of atomism which is merely an 
hypothesis and as such may be given up if it conflicts with the 
reality of external objects.®® 

2.8. The Relation of Cognition to its Object: The Theory of 
Cognizedness 

Kumarila says that identity cannot be the relation betweeen 
cognition and the cognized object; it is the relation of visayatd 
that subsists between them.®^ According to KK and NR Visaya- 
vi?ayibhava is the relation of cognition to its object. According 
to the latter visayatd or objectivity consists in the object bearing 
the result of the cognitive act. From SV, Smyavada, vv. 151 
and 200 it is clear that visayatd or objectivity is a unique type of 
causal relation. Sucaritamisra®® says that this subject-object 
relation is neither conjunction {sarpyoga), nor inherence (sarna- 
vdya\ but a unique relation. According to NKu, a work of 
Nyaya, too this relation is visayatd, but it is held to be suigeneris 
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or a unique type of relation (svarupasainbandita). But the Bhatta 
view of visayata is that it is a unique type of causal relation. 
There is some reciprocity between cognition and object. 
Cognition is a caused phenomenon and in this respect is not 
different from other occasional phenomena. That which occurs 
at times must have some cause for its birth. Cognition too has 
a cause in the form of sense-object contact {indriydrtha-sanni- 
karsa). The object, when it is in contact with a sense-organ, 
becomes the cause of cognition and again the cognition becomes 
the cause of the manifestedness {bhdsana) of the object. This 
reciprocal causality is different from the reciprocal causality 
observed between seed and sprout. The former is not an infinite 
process while the latter is. In the cognitive situation an object 
produces a cognition and the same cognition in turn produces 
cognizedness in the same object, while in the case of seed-sprout 
relation a seed produces a sprout which in turn produces a seed 
which though different from the first belongs to the same species 
and this second seed produces a sprout different from the first 
but belonging to the same species and so on. Therefore, the 
causality between cognition and object is held to be of a unique 
type. 

It is easy to see what led the Bhatta to this conclusion. The 
Vijnanavadi Buddhist criticised the Sautrantika vehemently for 
his causal theory of cognitive relation on the ground that it 
could not explain the presented character of the object of 
perception, because causality implies antecedence of the cause 
to the effect while a perceived object is revealed as^ belonging 
to the same time in which the cognition appears. Sahara too 
in his Bha§ya recognizes a causal relation between an external 
object, e.g., a cloth, and the corresponding copition. Naturally 
the Vijnanavadi’s objection to the Sautrantika theory applies 
to Sahara’s theory also. Thus to save Sahara from this Buddhist 
attack and at the same time to explain the presented character 
of the object of perception the Bhatta was led to hold the view 
of a unique relation of reciprocal causality between cognition 
and object. The object appears to belong to the present time 
because cognizedness which is produced by cognition in it 
belongs to the present time. Cognition is produced by an ex¬ 
ternal object; The object is certainly the cause of cognition, but 
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in the process of cognizing this relationship is inverted and 
the cognition becomes the cause of generating the property of 
cognizcdness in the object. 

There is one more factor responsible for the peculiar Bhatta 
view. The general tendency of the Indian philosophers has been 
to maintain that in perception the senses or their modes {yrtti) 
actively go out to the object and establish contact with it. 
Naturally there must be some result of this contact accruing to 
the object, because it is the object that is acted upon. An active 
force is always seen producing some result in the object which 
remains passive at the time; but the object which is acted upon 
is never seen producing a result in the active force. Consequently 
the Bhatta thinks that the result inhering in the object must be 
one which distinguishes that particular object from others which 
are not cognized and thus it can be nothing but cognizedness 
which is just like cookedness produced in rice by the act of 
oooking. 

Now, if cognizedness is produced in the object by the act of 
cognition just as cookedness is produced in rice by the act of 
cooking, then it must be visible to other persons in the same 
manner as cookedness is visible. To this Sucaritamisra answers 
that the cognizedness is known only to that person in whom 
the cognition is produced and not to others, just as only that 
person reaches a distant place who moves and not others who 
do not move.®’ Again a second objection may be urged: It may 
be conceived how cognizedness is produced in an object which is 
present, but how can it be produced in a past or future object by 
the present act of cognition? To this Parthasarathi’s answer is: 

Just as we comprehend the numerical quality ‘tenness’ relating 
to the days that have elapsed, we do admit thatmanifestedness 
arises in objects that either existed in the past or will exist in 
the future though not existing at present and this admission 
is based on the evidence of common experience.®® 

The same explanation is offered by Cidahanda.®® 
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2.9. The Knowledge of Cognition 

Kumarilasays that though cognition appears prior to the 
consciousness of object, yet it is not known at the time of its 
appearance because of the absence of a suitable means of know¬ 
ing it; and that cognition is not self-revealing because just as 
the function of sense-organs is restricted to the manifestation 
of those objects only which are in contact with them, so the 
function of cognition is restricted to the manifestation of its 
object only, so that it is powerless to reveal itself. Cognition 
cannot turn back upon itself and make itself its own object. 
Parthasarathi says that at the time of object-cognition there is 
no consciousness of cogntion at all so that its immediate knowl¬ 
edge is impossible.®® It is a psychological fact that we cannot 
attend to two different things simultaneously. The scope of 
attention is too narrow to cognize two things at a time. Thus 
while cognition is busy in manifesting its object it cannot mani¬ 
fest itself; and it cannot be made the object of a second cogni¬ 
tion directly, because it, being momentary, is destroyed before 
the appearance of a second cognition.®’ But how can a cognition 
reveal its object without revealing itself? Sucaritamilra says that 
all existent things do their business by their existence alone, to 
which their being known is irrelevant and hence cognition by its 
mere existence fulfills its function of manifesting objects without 
standing in the need of being known.®® Thus cognition neither 
reveals itself nor is revealed directly by a succeeding cognition. 
Is then there no knowledge of cognition? Kumarila says that 
there is no apprehension of cognitionbut its existence is presumed 
to explain the cognizedness of the object.®* Parthasarathi gives 
the following account of how cognition is presumed in his com¬ 
mentary on SV, Sunya., 183: 

Arthapotti or presumption is the means of the knowledge of 
cognition. The presumption takes place from the otherwise in¬ 
explicable nature of the cognizedness of an object. Presumption 
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does not arise at the time of the appearance of a cognition. 
Cognition is the cause of the property of cognizedness produced 
in the object. Hence, as cause and effect do not belong to the 
same time but to a preceding and a succeeding moment respec¬ 
tively, so some time, however minute, must elapse after which 
cognizedness is produced. Thus presumption is posterior to 
cognition. Therefore, it is but reasonable to say that cognition is 
not cognized first but only after the knowledge of an object. 

Here one difiSculty arises: Cognizedness of an object is its 
being the accusative of cognition; it can be known only after 
cognition is known, and because an unknown cognizedness cannot 
lead to the presumption of cognition, there will be a sort of mutual 
dependence—knowledge of cognition depending on the knowl¬ 
edge of cognizedness and again the knowledge of cognizedness 
depending on the knowledge of cognition. Some people offer the 
following explanation: The existence of cognition cannot be 
denied. When an object, e.g., a jar, exists, it is only on certain 
occasions made the objective of practical activity by someone 
and not by all. Then it is presumed that there must have arisen 
some peculiarity in the individual favouring his practical activity 
and this peculiarity is nothing but cognition. But, though cog¬ 
nition may be presumed in this way, practical activity does not 
always follow the cognition of an object. Even in the absence of 
any practical activity everyone remembers his having cognized an 
object. Without a knowledge of cognition how can one have such 
remembrance as ‘the object was known by me’? The appearance 
of the knowledge of cognizedness prior to the appearance of 
practical activity cannot be explained unless the perceptibility of 
cognition be admitted. The right explanation is this: There is 
certainly some peculiarity in the object produced by the cognitive 
act known as cognizedness just as cookedness is produced in rice 
by the act of cooking, and this peculiarity can be known in¬ 
dependently of cognition through perception. Cidananda’® and 
Narayaua^i say that it is known through the contact ‘identity- 
with-what-is-in-conjunction’ {samyukta-tadatmya) that is, through 
the operation of senses which is commonly seen in connection 
with the perception of qualities. Thus cognition is presumed to 
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have taken place through cognizedness which otherwise remains 
inexplicable. 

Now, granted that when an object is present its cognizedness 
is known through perception and subsequently cognition is 
presumed, but what about inferential cognition? In inference the 
object is not perceived and hence its cognizedness too is not 
perceived and thus, as an unknown cognizedness cannot lead to 
the presumption of cognition, it will not be known. 

Umbeka says that there are two kinds of results produced 
by cognition in its object, viz., immediacy {aparok?ya) and 
mediacy ( paroksya), the former in the objects of perception and 
the latter in the objects of inference.’- Parthasarathi makes the 
same assertion in SD, p. 56. But in NR he seems to have realized 


the absurdity of conceiving that cognition can produce a result 
in an absent object. He, according to his revised vievv, maintains 
that in such cases the cognitive act produces a relation between 
the knower and the known and this relation known through 
mental perception leads to the presumption of cognition when¬ 
ever there arises a curiosity about the cause of this relation. 
Even in those cases when someone remembers a previously 
known object at some later time without having ever presumed 

the cognition first the knower-known relationship is produced 

between the self and the object through recollective cognition, 
then the relationship is mentally perceived and the cognition is 
presumed on its basis, and lastly, after realizing the impossibility 
of sense-organs being the cause of this cognition, it is ascertained 
to be of the nature of recollection, which in turn being impossible 
unless there was a primary experience, leads to the presumption 
of the primary cognition. 

It may be objected that if cognition is presumed through the 

inexplicability of cognizedness. then cognition of the coition 

too will have to be presumed through the inexplicabi ‘ ^ 
cognizedness of the cognition and so on wit ou ’ 

hence, to avoid this infinite regress, it is ° 

cognition is apprehended simultaneously with the object. This 

is true, but there is never felt any need of presuming 

one after the other in an infinite series. After the knowledge of 
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an object the corresponding cognition is presumed to explain 
the cognizedness of the object if there is any curiosity at all. If 
there is no curiosity and consequently the cognition is not 
presumed, it does not make any difference in our practical activity 
for which merely a knowledge of objects is enough. But if after¬ 
wards any theoretical necessity or curiosity is felt, we may know 
the cognition through presumption and this is all. And if there is 
any further curiosity the cognition of this cognition too may be 
presumed in a like manner. This process of presumption may go on 
to any length without causing any logical difficulty. But in actual 
practice there is none who can go on with this infinite process, 
because very soon either one becomes tired ofit or one’s attention 
is diverted to other more interesting objects of the environment 
or to other more fruitful activities, and thus the process of pre¬ 
sumption is cut short.’3 Thus cognition is not known directly. 

In SV, Smya., 233, Kumarila refers to a theory according to 
which cognition is apprehended simultaneously with the object. 
TT and NR attribute this theory to the Nyaya-Vaise§ika. 
According to later Nyaya a cognition is known directly through 
a secondary act of mental perception (anuvyavasdya) at thetime 
of its appearance. But if cognition is directly perceived, it must 
be perceived as having a form, because a formless thing cannot 
be perceived, and thus the postulation of an external object 
having a form in addition to the cognition becomes logically 
superfluous. Thus this view and similarly all forms of epistemo¬ 
logical dualism logically lead to subjectivism. Therefore, it must 
be accepted that cognition is not apprehended directly, though 
its existence is proved afterwards by presumption. 

Prabhakara and Sankara hold that cognition is self-revealing.’^ 
The idealist Buddhist too holds that cognition is self-luminous, 
but according to his view cognition makes itself its object, while 
according to Prabhakara and Sankara cognition is never cognized 
as an object of any cognition. TheBhatta criticism of the doctrine 
of self-luminosity of cognition has already been given. TheNyaya- 
VaiSesika holds that cognition is not self-luminous in the Buddhist 
sense or in any other sense, but is known directly through a 
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secondary act of cognition of which it is the object. The Naiya- 
yikas argue that cognition is perceptible because it is a temporary 
specific quality of the soul, like pleasure etc. All are agreed that 
pleasure, pain etc., which are the temporary qualities of the 
soul, are cognized directly through inner perception and cogni¬ 
tion too is such a quality. Why, then, should it not be perceived 
in the like manner? Narayana says that this argument is not 
sound. To be a temporary quality of soul is not a sufficient 
ground for the inference that cognition is perceptible, because 
volition, which too is a temporary quality of soul and is the 
cause of activities like breathing in deep sleep, is not perceived 
during that state. Therefore, cognition cannot be an object of 
perception under any logical pressure. 


2.10. The Bhatta Criticism of Prabhdkara's Theory of Triple 
Perception 

There is apparently some inconsistency in Prabhakara’s theory 
as propounded in his Brhatl and galikanatha’s Bjimmala. Pra- 
bhakara asserts that sapivit, which is ordinarily supposed to be 
equivalent to jiiana, both meaning cognition, is self-rayealmg, 
while at the same time he supports Sahara’s theory that jndna or 
btidclhiis known through inference. Salikanatha says: 

There is no another apprehension of sainvit...Samvit is nothing 
but the apprehension of an object and it does not stand in need 
of a second apprehension, because it is of the nature of ^ppre- 

hension...The samnt of an object, which is different from the 

object, being by nature self-illuminating, does not require 
another illuminator.’® 


Again it is said: 

Samvit itself is manifestation; there is no manifestation of 

an^bjectinthe absence of^fl/?tv// and there can be no mani¬ 
festation again of this manifestation.’• 

Thus samvif is identified with manifestation of an object and 
• u ,4 / welf revealing. Therefo^^^ must be different 
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passages there are explicit references to their difference, for 
example, in 

nanu JMne satyapi jm/jv/nnasti'® 


and 


sa cedarthasya jnSmsya va syat, tada nirakara s’awjv/rfapratya- 
ksa syat/ tadapratyak§atve cartho jnanant ceti dvayamasani- 
vedyam apadyate/ samvidi cedam akaro nivesitah, apahnute 
tarhi bhavetam arthaynone/’® 

Now if jndna is different from 5a/.nv//, what is its nature? It is said; 

How, then is jnana proved? Because saipvit which is the result 
is an effect; and an effect cannot take place unless there be 
some cause; and, because the self cannot be the desired cause, 
for, it being eternal, its effect too will be eternal, while sarjtvit 
is an occasional effect; hence an occasional cause is inferred 
and this is jndnafi^ 

Further yna//a is held to be not perceptible on the ground that 
its specific form is not apprehended,®^ because it is momentary 
and at the time of the appearance of a second jndna it is absent, 
while the object of perception is always present.®® It is said that 
inference apprehends the mere existence of an object, while per¬ 
ception apprehends the specific form of an object.®® In a subse¬ 
quent passage it is stated that the instrumental character of the 
means of knowledge and the accusative character of the object 
of knowledge are dependent on the origination of a result, and 
that while the knowledge of the object is independent of the 
result, the knowledge of the means, being inferential in character, 
depends on the result.®* 

It is plain from this that saijivit, according to Prabhakara, is the 
result of ^pramdna whiley/jana is the prama/ia or the means of 
sarflvit. Thus jndna is an unconscious inner process intervening 
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between an object and its direct consciousness which is termed 
saiftvit, and hence it can be known only indirectly through in¬ 
ference, while consciousness is self-revealing. Satjtvit is not 
revealed in the sense in which an external object is revealed. The 
object is invariably made the accusative of an act of knowing, 
but sainvit is never known to be such an accusative. Sainvit is 
always known as samvit and never as an object.®* 

Here, let us examine Dr. Jha’s interpretation of Prabhakara’s 
view given in his works, Th€ Problidkofci School of Puivo-Mi- 
marfisa, and Purva-Mimamsa in its Sources. Dr. Jha seems to be 
quite unmindful of the distinction drawn by Prabhakara between 
andynawfl’. Retranslates both these terms indiscrimi¬ 
nately as 'cognition’. Dr. Randle too neglects the difference. He 
says: “Prabhakara replies that we are aware of our cognitions as 
subjective processes but not as object.”®® Satjivit of which we are 
directly aware, according to Prabhakara, is not a ‘subjective 
process’, but the result of a subjective process and this subjective 
process is called Jnana which results in the consciousness of an 
object and is inferred instead of being directly apprehended. 
Keith rightly uses the word consciousness for ^saiftvit’ but later 
he too becomes unmindful of the distinction between ‘conscious¬ 
ness’ and ‘cognition.’®’ , 

Now, if, according to Dr. Jha’s interpretation, saijtvit and 
jnana are synonyms, it becomes difficult to reconcUe the assertions 
that ^samvit is self-revealing’ and jnana is inferred’. Dr. Jha says: 

The right conclusion, thus, is that the cognition is self-appre¬ 
hended and its presence is known by inference.®® 

But it is strange how the same thing, be it sarftvit ot jnana, can 
be self-apprehended and inferred at the same time. When cogni- 
tion is known because of its self-luminosity, it must be known 
as present so that the so-called inference of its presence becomes 
useless. When the sun is direcUy apprehended by me, why should 
I take the unnecessary trouble of inferring its presence? Dr. 
Jha seems to have misunderstood Prabhakara’s remark, viz., 
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kim tarhyatranumanikam? phalameva hi pramapam iti pra- 
manavido manyante/®® 

Dr. Jha seems to have taken the second sentence as Prabhakara’s 
answer to the question in the first sentence, in which case 
Prabhakara’s view would be that the result, viz., saijivit, which 
is self-revealing, is inferred. But Dr. Jha has not taken note 
of Salikanatha’s comment on this sentence. Salikanatha says: 

yadi saipvit pratyaksa kim aparam anumeyam? na ca vacyam 
phalabhuta sarpvit tatra karapam pramanarupaip phaiajana- 
kara anumeyam iti; phalameva hi yasmat pramapam iti pra- 
manavido manyante/®® 

In this passage the idealist Buddhist, apparently under 
the impression that Jiiaiia and santvit are synonyms, raises 
the objection that when the Mimaipsaka admits the self- 
luminous character of cognition, why it should at the same 
time be held to be inferred, and he further points out that be¬ 
cause pramaija and phala, i.e., the means and the result of knowing 
are identical, it is wrong to hold that pramana is inferred and 
phala is self-revealed. It should be remembered in this connection 
that it is the Buddhist alone who holds that pramapa and phala 
are identical, and this view has been criticised by Kumarila in 
SV, Pratyaksa, and by Jayanta too in his Nyayamahjarl. Salika¬ 
natha himself is in disagreement with the Buddhist and asserts 
in the most una,mbiguous terms that sarpvit and jhaiia are two 
different things, and that the former is self-revealed while the 
latter is inferred. 

Now, having exposed a serious misinterpretation of Prabha¬ 
kara’s theory, we may give a summary of Prabhakara’s theory 
of knowledge according to KK on SV, §unya., 31, which we find 
quite reliable. We may preface the summary with some remarks 
on the term jhana used by Prabhakara. By Prabhakara it has 
been used in the sense of the means of which object-conscious¬ 
ness is the result, and thus jhana becomes identical with the 
atma-manas contact. Salikanatha emphatically says: 

When the 'fiotA pramapa is used in the sense of the means or 
instrument of knowledge, jhana, which is identical with the 
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soul-mind contact, is the pramaija and its result is santvit, 
which is helpful in our practical dealings with the external 
objects.®^ 


Sucaritamisra says that the words cetana, biidditi, jnana and 
saifivit are used as synonyms in common parlance.®® From this 
it is evident that Prabhakara’s use of jitdna in the sense of soul- 
mind contact is quite unusual. But why did Prabhakara use this 
term in such an uncommon sense? It seems that by his personal 
conviction Prabhakara could not support the theory of the 
inferability of cognition, which was held by Sahara, and hence 
instead of criticising him he forced his view on the Bhasya 
passage by using the term sauivit in one sense and the terms 
jiiana and buddhi in a different sense. In the following account 
we will use these words in their common sense, viz., that of cogni¬ 
tion and will adopt the words ‘soul-mind contact’ as equivalent 
to jham in Prabhakara’s sense. 

Prabhakara’s theory is as follows: It is a matter of common 
experience that in every cognition three factors are revealed, viz., 
the cognizer {^pramatd), the object (praineya) and the cognition 
itself (^prainiti). In the cognition ‘I know the jar’ there is a 
triple consciousness {triputl-san^nt). Here ‘I’ refers to the cog¬ 
nizing soul, ‘jar’ to the object of cognition and ‘know’ to the fact 
of cognition. All these three factors are apprehended together, 
but while the object is apprehended as having a form, the other 
two are apprehended without a form. The object is always 
apprehended as the accusative (karma), the soul is apprehended 
as the nominative (kartd), and the cognition or awareness as 
cognition (kriyd). The proof for the existence of these three is 
nothing but direct experience. The self, the object and the cogni¬ 
tion are directly revealed in every object-cognition, and, though 
the first two always stand in need of a revealer, the third is self- 
revealed. The self and the object are always dependent on cogni¬ 
tion for their manifestation. They are not self-luminous, because 
we see that during sleep they exist yet they are not manifested 
in consciousness. It cannot be said that they are non-existent 
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when they do not appear in consciousness, because on waking 
they are recognized as the same as they were before. Then, why 
do they not manifest themselves when they do exist during sleep? 
This is because they are not self-luminous. Cognition, on the 
contrary, is self-luminous. There is no time when cognition can 
exist without manifesting itself. For the manifestation of the self 
and the object cognition is required, but for its own manifesta¬ 
tion there is no need of a second cognition. Cognition is its 
own manifester, and, though it manifests the self and the object 
both, yet, unlike the object, the self is never made its accusative. 
Just as in the act of ‘going’ the accusative character belongs to 
‘village’ only and not to the ‘goer’ though the result of ‘going’, 
viz., conjunction and disjunction {satfiyoga-vibhaga), is related 
to both, so in the act of cognizing the accusative character be¬ 
longs to the ‘jar’ only and not to the cognizer, though the result 
of the cognitive act, viz., manifestation, is related to both. This 
is because the accusative character consists in assuming the result 
of an action inhering in a different thing {parasamavetakriya- 
phalabhagita). In ‘going’ the action inheres in the body, and, 
similarly, i.n ‘cognizing’ it inheres in the soul, the results being 
assumed by ‘the village’ and ‘the jar’ respectively, which are 
different from the agents. Thus cognition which is formless, 
revealing itself by its very nature, reveals the soul and the object 
also. From cognition its cause, viz., the soul-mind contact is 
inferred and cognition itself is directly apprehended as cognition. 
It is not apprehended as its own object as the Buddhist idealist 
holds. Cognition is self-luminous and illuminates its subject and 
object just as the light of a lamp being self-luminous illuminates 
the lamp as well as objects. Just as a second light is not needed 
to manifest a light, so a second cognition is not required to 
manifest a cognition. The proof of the existence of all entities 
depends on their being manifested by cognition, but if cognition 
itself is not manifested, how can there be the proof?®® 

Prabhakara criticises the Bhatta view that the self is known in 
self-consciousness alone which is different from object-conscious¬ 
ness. He says that self-consciousness is not different from object- 
consciousness. All object-cognitions are at the same time ego- 
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cognitions. The Bhatta says that in object-cognition objects are 
the accusative and in self-cognition the self is the accusative. 
But Prabhakara maintains that the self is not the accusative of 
an independent cognition. It cannot be the accusative of any 
cognition. It is revealed in every cognition as the subject and not 
as the cognized object. In the so-called self-consciousness ‘this 
I am’ (ahamasmi) we are not aware of the self T’ as different 
from the aggregate of material organs of action called the body. 
It is the self-luminous cognition which establishes itself as well 
as the non-luminous self and object. Unless the self be recog¬ 
nized in every object-cognition, no difference between one’s own 
cognition and that belonging to another person, can be.ascertain- 
ed. Therefore, neither the object is manifested without the 
manifestation of the self, nor the self is manifested without the 
manifestation of the object. This is why on the cessation of 
object-cognition the self rests in the state of total unconscious¬ 
ness like the inert matter. This occurs everyday when one passes 
into deep slumber. In that state there is absolutely no con¬ 
sciousness of the self and objects. Therefore it is concluded that 

the self is revealed in every object-cognition.®* 

Criticizing Prabhakara’s view Parthasarathi says that ‘this is 
a jar’ and T know the jar’ are two quite different types of judge¬ 
ments. In the former only the object, ‘jar’, is manifested, neither 
the self nor the cognition. In the latter the ‘jar’ is recollected and 
the primary cognition of the jar is inferred. Thus the former is 
a judgment of perception, while the latter is that of inference, 
and the two do not always go together. The reflective judgment 
does not always accompany the cognition of an object. It is only 
when sometimes our curiosity is aroused about the cause of the 
cognizedness of an object that the reflective judgment follows 
the primary perceptual judgment. Thus Prabhakara unneces¬ 
sarily confounds the two when he says that there is a triple 

consciousness in every cognition.®® u 

Sucaritami^ra directs his polemic against the identification by 
Prabhakara of jnana with self-mind conjunction. JMna is con¬ 
sciousness (cetana) but the conjunction of soul and mind is not 
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consciousness, because conjunction is an insentient property ■ as 
colour etc. are. If conjunction be consciousness, then, the 
mams, being as distinct a term of the relation as the soul is, 
becomes conscious like the latter, while Prabhakara himself is 
not prepared to hold such an extraordinary view. Therefore, 
jiiaua or buddhi can be nothing other than the sautvit which 
Prabhakara holds to be self-aware, and thus he contradicts 
Sahara’s view which he pretends to support in his com¬ 
mentary.*® 

Again, when Prabhakara says that the self, the object and the 
cognition are apprehended simultaneously in every cognition 
though the form that is manifested is only one, then, as in that 
case there can be no consciousness of their mutual difference, 
the three become non-distinct from each other, and thus he only 
contributes to the Buddhist subjectivism. Prabhakara may say 
that simultaneous apprehension of two things does not neces¬ 
sarily imply their identity: colour and light are apprehended 
simultaneously, but they are not identical. But this parallel cited 
by Prabhakara does not help his theory. Colour is sometimes 
seen in the absence of light as by nocturnal animals whose sight 
is obstructed by light, and light too is sometimes seen alone. 
This is why colour and light are held to be distinct, though they 
are usually apprehended together. But the self, the object and 
the cognition, according to Prabhakara, are never cognized 
independently. Therefore they cannot but be identical.®^ 

Prabhakara says that the self is revealed in every object-cogni¬ 
tion. But what is his reply to the question: “Is I-consciousness 
different from object-consciousness or not?” If he says that it is 
not different, then he denies a fact of experience, because 
experience bears witness to their difference. If he says that there 
is a difference between the two, then, it may be asked, what is 
the basis of this difference? In object-cognition an object is 
apprehended, but what is apprehended in self-consciousness? It 
is not the body that is apprehended, because the object of self- 
consciousness is obviously the cognizer, whereas the body which 
is an aggregate of the insentient material elements is not the 
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cognizer. Sense-organs cannot be the cognizer, because they 
too are material and unconscious. Cognition itself cannot be 
the cognizer, because the ‘F in self-consciousness refers to a 
persistent entity and is recognized as the same through the pass¬ 
ing moments of time, while cognition is momentary. Therefore, 
the object of I-consciousness cannot be anything but the non¬ 
material permanent self which is directly established to have a 
dual form as being a substance qualified by the property of 
consciousness. Prabhakara’s assertion that he does not recognize 
the self in self-consciousness as distinct from the body, the senses 
etc. does not prove that the self is not apprehended at all. If 
water and milk are mixed together and are not seen separately, 
it is not proved thereby that they are not seen. In a like manner, 
though the self is indistinctly manifested as mixed with the body 
in the self-consciousness of ordinary individuals, yet it is dis¬ 
tinctly manifested on the practice of abstraction, concentration 
and the other forms of Yoga, and the more so when all the past 
karma-5 are exhausted through enjoyment and there is no fresh 
accumulation of them. Even Prabhakara, who says that the self 
is cognized only when objects are cognized, cannot say that it is 
cognized distinctly. As he too cannot point out the difference of 
the self from the body, his theory is not an improvement on our 
theory. As a matter of fact, in object-cognition there is no mani¬ 
festation of the self at all. In object-cognition nothing except the 
object is manifested. Even the cognition is not cognized at that 
time, which is the only basis of all our discriminations among 
objects. The so-called difficulty pointed out by Prabhakara that 
if the self is not apprehended in object-cognition there would be 
no discrimination between one’s own cognition and that belong¬ 
ing to another person, is only imaginary. I recognize my cogni¬ 
tion as ray own, not because my self is revealed in it, but be¬ 
cause it is produced in me alone and not in you. How can I 
know the object whose cognition arises in other selves? In object- 
cognitions only objects are manifested and not the self. A cogni¬ 
tion manifesting X which is its object cannot at the same time 
manifest Y which is not its object. The assertion that in the 
absence of object-cognition the self too is not apprehended, is 
absolutely wrong. If by this Prabhakara’s intention be that in 
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the State of release there is no self-consciousness, then such a 
release is no better than death as it is conceived by the layman.®* 
Again, what is the basis of the differentiation between the 
nominative character of self and the accusative character of 
object, which are held by Prabhakara as revealed simultaneously 
in the same cognition? If both the self and the object are mani¬ 
fested together, then there must be two accusatives and not one 
as commonly happens. The view that accusativeness {karmatd) 
is the assumption by one thing of the result of an action inher¬ 
ing in a different thing, is mistaken. That which is apprehended 
on the appearance of cognition is the accusative of the cognitive 
act, and as the self too is apprehended, according to Prabhakara, 
it must also be the accusative like the object. Therefore, Prabha- 
kara’s assertion that the self is always manifested as the nomina¬ 
tive of the cognitive act is self-contradictory.®® 

Prabhakara defines accusativeness or objectivity in the above 
way to avoid the incompatibility involved in making the same 
self the nominative as well as the accusative of the same cogni¬ 
tive act {svdtmani kriydvirodhafi). Parthasarathi asks as to what 
this incompatibility is. Prabhakara says that when one is the 
agent of a particular act that act cannot produce its result in the 
agent himself. But what is the result of the act of cognition? It 
is certainly revelation. But does this result not relate to the 
agent? If Prabhakara says that it does not, then he must point 
out the manner in which the agent, i.e., the self is revealed in 
every cognition. When there is no revelation of the self it is not 
possible to say that it is revealed in every cognition. Therefore 
when Prabhakara admits that the self is revealed in every object- 
cognition the objection that the agent cannot bear the result of 
its own action becomes equally applicable to his theory.^®® 

Moreover, what is this action which inheres in the self and 
imparts its result to the object? If it is the conjunction of the 
soul and the manas, then it inheres in the mamas too, and con¬ 
sequently the manas also becomes the agent like the self, and 
thus the same act of cognition will have two nominatives, which 
is absurd. Therefore, Prabhakara’s view that there is a triple 
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consciousness involved in every act of cognition, is absolutely 
unfounded.^®^ 

2.11. A Critical Review of Kumarila's Theory 

We have seen that according to Kumarila cognition in its 
specific form is essentially an activity of the subject in relation 
to some object. We have also seen that the act theory of knowl¬ 
edge has certain advantages over the quality theory and the 
relation theory. A quality characterizes an object without imply¬ 
ing its relation to or action upon other objects. It is a static 
property of a thing. But knowledge necessarily implies an 
activity of the subject in relation to objects. Knowledge is always 
knowledge of something. It is a ‘self-transcending process’ as 
Reid says. This active reference to an ‘other’ which is implied 
in knowledge, is missed by the quality theory. The relation 
theory takes note of this essential mark of knowledge, but it 
does not explain knowledge. There is certainly some relation 
between the subject and the object, but this relation does not 
constitute knowledge. All relations presuppose some kind of 
action, and this fact has been emphasized by Kumarila himself. 
Therefore, knowledge must presuppose some kind of activity 
belonging to the subject, which consists in attending and actively 
responding to the influences produced on the subject by the 
objects in the environment. But an activity is generally conceiv¬ 
ed as producing some perceptible and tangible results on objects, 
while in the case of cognition no such results are observed. The 
mistake of the Bhattas consists in placing cognition on the same 
footing as other voluntary activities. They thought that cognition 
produced cognizedness in objects exactly as cooking produced 
cookedness in rice. But, while cookedness is a visible and tangi¬ 
ble result, cognizedness is not. And there is no ground to 
suppose that cognizedness is a very subtle and invisible result, 
because in that case the cognizer himself could not perceive it. 
Of course, when a man has already known an object, he happens 
to experience a feeling of familiarity when he is face to face with 
it on a second occasion. But this feeling does not reside in the 
object; it resides in the knowing subject. 
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The Bhattas were misled by the word 'activity’ which in 
common usage is predicated of ‘knowing’ as well as of such 
physical activities as ‘cooking’ etc. The Nyaya, on the other 
hand, was led to the quality theory, because it could not con¬ 
ceive ‘activity’ otherwise than in terms of gross physical move¬ 
ments. In knowing there is a very subtle physiological and 
neural activity of the sense-argans and the brain, and it cannot 
be completely detected even by the most sophisticated scientific 
device. But this does not mean that there is no activity at all; 
nor does it mean that this activity produces some result on the 
object which is ‘out’ there at a distance. The brain does not go 
out to the object and transform it. It was a common mistake of 
Indian philosophers to conceive the mind as going out and 
reaching the object, and the Bhatta, working out the logical im¬ 
plications of this common conception, exhibits it in a very gross 
form. The fact is that none of the above theories can explain knowl¬ 
edge. Knowledge is preceded by a subtle and unconscious physio¬ 
logical process, but knowledge itself is not this process; nor it is 
unconscious. Knowledge is the revelation of objects and is the 
result of a process, but it cannot be identified with the process. 
Jayanta is right when, citicizing the Bhatta theory, he says that 
cognition is not itself an activity but the result of an activity.^®* 
A psychologist or a physiologist may discover the details of 
this unconscious process and this is good so far, but knowledge 
cannot he identified with this process. It is a fact that we open 
our eyes, our retina catches the physical energy emitted by an 
external object and transmits it to the brain which responds in a 
particular way, but this is not identical with the manifestation of 
a green tree before us. The differentiation of knowing activity 
from other physical activities by such phrases as ‘an ideal 
activity’ does not throw any light on its essential nature, because 
the term ‘ideal’ is unintelligible apart from ‘knowledge’. Knowl¬ 
edge is not a ‘quality’ in the ordinary sense of the term, though 
it belongs to a knowing subject. Cognizedness, which is said to 
be a property produced in the object by the cognitive act, cannot 
explain knowing, because the object has already been known, 
while cognizedness, as the result of knowing, is produced in 

102. ^ i nm, p. 16- 
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the succeeding moment. So knowledge or consciousness of 
objects is preceded by a process, but it is not that process; it 
belongs to a subject, but is not a quality; it implies a relation, 
but is not itself a relation. Knowledge is a unique phenomenon 
and cannot be brought under any of the usual categories of 
substance, quality, relation and action. Knowledge may be 
knowledge of a substance, of a quality, of a relation, or of an 
action; but it is neither a substance, nor a quality, nor a relation 
nor an action. It may, in this respect, be compared to an image 
reflected in a mirror. The image is not a substance; it is not 
a quality of the mirror; it is not mere relation of the mirror 
to the object of which it is the image; nor is it an action of the 
mirror on the object. It is a unique phenomenon caused by 
certain forces. It is a spatio-temporal event, but neither it 
occupies space, nor apparently undergoes temporal changes, 
though the object, which it represents, occupies a position in 
space and undergoes temporal changes. Knowledge implies 
causation, as it is caused by objects, but it cannot be brought 
under the category of cause and effect. Objects are the stimuli 
of cognition, but at the same time they are its accusative too. 
The representative theory of knowledge seems to be nearer the 
truth. But representationism does not necessarily mean that we 
are not directly aware of objects. I touch an object with my hand 
but is does not mean that I touch it indirectly. Similarly, I know 
an object through a datum, yet I know it directly. 

I know an object directly when I perceive it, and I can also 
be aware of my knowing. The Naiyayika is right when he says 
that we are aware of an object and this awareness can be directly 
known through introspection. Kumarila says that we are aware 
of objects, but never of the awareness. This can be only partly 
true. It is a fact that we generally attend to the objects of knowl¬ 
edge and ignore the knowing itself. We usually behave extro- 
vertedly. We are generally interested in the objects of our en¬ 
vironment and not in the awareness of them. It is also true that 
consciousness does not necessarily imply self-consciousness. We 
cannot suppose that the lower animals are self-conscious. Self- 
consciousness is a higher stage of mental development. But 
it does not mean that we can never be conscious of our con¬ 
sciousness of objects. We intimately know that we know, external 
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objects. We are not generally attending to our consciousness, i 

but we can do so in a secondary act of introspection. Montague 
rightly observes: 

The brain state of a'given moment is never conscious of itself 
as object, but it can be conscious not only of extra-organic 
objects, but also of the brain-state just preceding it.^®® 

Kumarila says that consciousness is a momentary thing, which 
does not stay till the appearance of a second act of conscious¬ 
ness. But this is wrong, and Kumarila’s commentators, 
Sucaritamisra and Parthasarathi, too admit that cognition 
endures for two or three moments. Kumarila seems to have been , 

influenced by the Buddhist doctrine of momentariness. But a ■ 

moment is not a mathematical point. Consciousness has some 
duration, however small it may be. Therefore, it is quite reason¬ 
able to hold with the Nyaya that a primary awareness is made ; 

the object of a secondary awareness. And though we never have i 

an objectless awareness, yet in thought we can distinguish the 
awareness from the object. 

Kumarila is right in asserting that awareness is not possible 
without a form and form cannot belong to the awareness itself. 

But this does not imply that we are not directly aware of our 
awareness. We are conscious of objects; and when we become 
conscious of our consciousness, we are again conscious of the 
object; but by a higher intellectual act we can discriminate be¬ 
tween consciousness which is formless and the object which has ( 

the form. The Buddhist idealist and the Bhatta realist both are 
mistaken in ignoring the higher cognitive faculty of the mind, 
which analyzes and synthesizes the data presented by perceptual 
activity. Kumarila says that we have sometimes the awareness 
of cognition immediately after its appearance, but that it is 
inferential and not direct. But this is wrong. Inference generally 
presupposes a direct knowledge somewhere and at some time. 

In those cases in which something is inferred, which has never 
been perceived, a feeling of unfamiliarity or strangeness accom¬ 
panies the inference; but in the knowledge of cognition there is 
no such feeling. We are conscious of consciousness and have a 

103 The New Realism, p. 290. 
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feeling of its intimate and immediate presence. We seem to be 
directly acquainted with cognition. Hence it cannot be said to be 
inferred. Kuraarila wanted to establish the independent existence 
of external objects against the idealist Buddhist who maintained 
the identity of objects with cognition or thought on the ground 
of their simultaneous apprehension, and in his over-zealousness 
to strike at the very foundation of the Buddhists’ argument he 
preferred to deny a direct knowledge of cognition. Hence, to 
explain the knowledge of cognition he could have recourse to 
inference only, and, because inference^®* is not possible without 
a mark, he supposed the mark to consist in the cognizedness of 
the object of cognition. Thus, he became successful in saving 
the independent reality of external objects from the Buddhist 
who was his main adversary; and his immediate aim having 
been fulfilled, he did not care to examine the absurdity of his 
newly invented concept of cognizedness. But the idealist’s argu¬ 
ments cannot shake our belief in the reality of external objects. 
We instinctively believe in the independence and reality of the 
external world and of our own consciousness, but none of these 
beliefs has been acquired by inference. Neither objects are in¬ 
ferred as the Sautrantika holds, nor cognitions are inferred as 
Kumarila holds. The primary knowledge of objects and cogni¬ 
tion is direct. Cognizedness cannot help if we are never directly 
aware of the fact of cognition. Sridhara rightly says that we 
have no experience of the property of cognizedness in an object 
as we have of cookedness in rice, and the so-called immediacy 
{aparoksya) of the object of perception is not a supernatural 
property generated in it, but is merely its relation to perception. 
Cognizedness is said to be directly cognized while cognition is 
said to be inferred. But in that case a new cognizetoess will be 
generated in the first cognizedness and so on leading to an in¬ 
finite regress. Kumarila says that cognition is presumed as the 
occasional cause of the effect in the form of cognizedness. But 
Sridhara says that the conjunction of the soul with manrwand 
that of the manas with the object, which is commonly accept^ed 
by all, may as well be presumed to be the desired cause, so that 

« 

104. The term 'infereDce’ has been used here in a wider sense including 
cases of arthapattL 
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the presumption of cognition as an intermediary becomes 
superfluous.^®® 

Again, we do not see how the concept of cognizedness can 
help in explaining the presented character of the object of per¬ 
ception. Kumarila criticizes the Sautrantika causal theory of 
knowledge and points out that according to this theory we must 
always perceive an object as past while actually we perceive it 
as present, and then he offers his own theory of cognizedness. 
But this latter theory is equally unable to explain the said 
character. According to the Sautrantika an object imparts its 
own form to cognition, and thus the object being the cause of 
the form of cognition, must belong to the preceding moment. 
According to Kumarila cognition produces cognizedness in the 
object, and thus cognizedness, being the effect of cognition, 
must belong to the succeeding moment. Hence, if the Sautrantika 
cognizes a past object as present, then Kumarila too cognizes a 
future object as present; and if the Sautrantika cannot compel 
the past object which originated the form of the cognition to 
stay till the appearance of the cognition, then Kumarila too can¬ 
not compel cognition to stay till the future moment when 
cognizedness is supposed to be produced. Again, if the object 
does persist from the past moment till the future one or even 
beyond, credit does not go to the Sautrantika, nor does it go 
to Kumarila if cognition stays for a few more moments. The 
fact is that cognition arises in the present moment and whether 
the corresponding object or fact exists in the present moment 
or not, whether it will exist in the future moment or not, it must 
have existed in the previous moment. We are told by astron- 
orners that every night we observe several stars in the sky which 
existed millions of years ago, but which may be non-existent at 
the time they are seen. We observe a flash of lightning and hear 
its thundering sound a few seconds later, while both the phenom¬ 
ena occurred together. Hence to say that an object or fact 
must be present at the time of its cognition and that a theory of 
cognition can be true only if it accepts this, otherwise not, is 
wrong. Actually when we say that ‘it is thundering now’ we 
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pronounce a judgment based on certain data of knowledge; it 
is not in itself perception. Sometimes such judgments are found 
correct on verification and sometimes not. A judgment based 
on certain data of perception need not always be correct. It is a 
matter of learning through experience that we acquire the 
capacity to make correct judgments. Our capacity to judge 
correctly is as much subject to growth and decay as our other 
capacities are. Our cognitive faculty too is affected by learning 
and habit like others. So a judgment of perception is different 
from the data of perception; and this distinction has been 
neglected not by Kumarila alone, but by the majority of the 
Indian philosophers. Despite all this Kumarila has made an 
origninal approach to epistemological questions and his failure 
is shared even by the advanced theorists of to-day. 


I 


Chapter III 

VALID AND INVALID KNOWLEDGE 


Knowledge* is the revelation of the objective world to a 
subject. It is a subjective phenomenon representing the world 
of reality. It is the basis of all our practical activities in 
relation to objects. Our activities are not blind reactions 
to objects. A successful activity presupposes a correct knowl¬ 
edge of objects. We proceed to act in a particular way 
with reference to an object on the belief that our knowledge ! 

correctly reveals its nature. But at times we do not find a thing 
where and how we expect it to be, and thus we are shocked to 
learn that knowledge is not always a correct representation of 
reality, and that it frequently misguides us and leads to painful 
results. Thus we come to distinguish between truth and false¬ 
hood. , 

3.1. The Bhatta Definition of Validity i 

Knowledge may be true or false, valid or invalid. Now the 
question arises: What constitutes the validity of knowledge ^ 

lacking which it becomes invalid? In the Nyaya system valid 
knowledge is called pramd and validity is called pramdtva. The 
later Mimosa writers adopt these terms. But Kumarila and his 
commentators are not known to have used them. They have used 
the terms pramdija and pramdifya for valid knowledge and 
validity respectively and apramdna and aprdmanya to express the 
opposite notions. The latter two terms have been invariably 
taken in the same sense while the former two have been used 
rather indiscriminately. The term pramdiiia sometimes stands for 

*We are using the word in a non-specific verbal sense, interchangeably 
with cognition. The specific sense of‘true belief’ in which it is sometimes 
used by Russell {Human Knowledge, p. 170), is not intended here. 
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a means of right knowledge whose result is termed pramiti or 
miti, and pramanya then means the capacity of a means to 
generate a correct knowledge. 

Parthasarathi distinguishes between the terms satyatva and 
pramai.tya. Suppose there are two persons, one asserting “there 
is Indra” and the other asserting “there is no Indra.” These two 
propositions are contradictory to each other, so that, according 
to the law of excluded middle, only one of them must be true. 
Parthasarathi says that one of them must be jatja, but, as there 
is no certitude (Nimayakatva) as to which of them is true, there 
can be no pramai.iya.^Th\is satyatva is not identical mthpramanya. 
The latter term implies the former, but the former does not 
imply the latter. We take the term truth as a substitute for 
satyatva and validity lot pramatjya. But validity does not here 
stand for formal consistency in which sense it is used m 

Logic. . 

Kumarila defines valid knowledge in the following verse: 


Tasmat dp^haijt yadutpannatp tiapi safjtvadamrcchafi / 
Jhdndntarena vijhanam tatpramanam pratiyatam // SV,2.80. 

^‘Valid knowledge is a firm or assured cognition of objects, which 
does not stand in need of confirmation by other cognitions. 
Umbeka says that the word dr^ha excludes doubt from valid 
knowledge and na visamvddam pechati (which is not contradicted 
by other cognitions), which he reads in the place of nap sam- 
vadamrcchati, excludes error or illusion. Sucaritamisra com¬ 
ments that valid knowledge is not contradicted by a subsequent 
knowledge in the form ‘this is not so’ and that it contains some 
new information (yijnana^adhikavisayajhana) about its object. 
Valid knowledge, therefore, is a certain, true and informative 

cognition of something. w, - 

Parthasirathi exlracK from Sutra 1.1.5 otPurmMmamsa 
the definition of vaiid Itnowiedge as an apptjension of a 

previously unapprehended object, which is devoid of defats m 
its source and is not contradicted by subsequent expetience.= 
Later on he defines vaiid knowiedge as ‘a uue cognition which 


1. NR on SV, 2.178. ^ _ 
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relates to something previously uncognized.’® This definition 
is practically the same as the former except that in the former 
one the source from which discrepancy may creep in knowledge, 
viz., the defects of the sense-organs etc., is mentioned and the 
possibility of the falsification of a valid knowledge in future is 
precluded. Parthasarathi’^ mentions three distinctive features of 
valid knowledge, viz., (1) its object is not remembered as having 
been previously known, (2) it conforms to the real nature of its 
object, and (3) there is a feeling of conviction regarding its con¬ 
formity or agreement with the real object. Thus novelty, freedom 
from doubt and truth are the three essential marks of valid 
knowledge and if anyone of these is absent in a knowledge, it 
ceases to be valid. 

A knowledge which does not add something to our present 
stock of information, cannot be valid. Validity consists in dis¬ 
covering new objects or new features of known objects for thought. 
Valid knowledge is an advance on what we already know. The 
Bhatta considers knowledge in its relation to our practical needs. 
There is no use in knowing what we already know. Knowledge 
cannot be separated from the practical value it has for us. The 
objects of our environment are always changing and the social 
conditions never continue in the same form. We have to make 
fresh adjustment to the changing circumstances, and for this 
purpose knowledge must reveal the changing aspects of things. 
The practical side of knowledge cannot be neglected when we 
consider its epistemological worth. Thus, according to the Bhatta, 
a valid knowledge is essentially useful and hence it must reveal 
something new. 

Here a theoretical difficulty arises; Should a continuous percep¬ 
tion {dharavahika jnand) of something be treated as valid or 
not? We have such perceptions very frequently, and what the 
perception reveals in the subsequent moments does not appear 
to be different from what it revealed in the first moment. For 
instance, I have a flower on my table and look at it continuously 
for some seconds; but Ido not find it different in later seconds 
from what I find it in the first second. The cognitions other than 
that of the first second do not reveal anything new. Should they 

3. Ibid. 
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then be invalid? The Bhatta answer is that newness marks every¬ 
one of these cognitions, because, though the object of all such 
cognitions is identically the same, yet it is cognized as existing in 
a different moment of time in each. The existence of the flower 
in a subsequent moment cannot be apprehended by its cognition 
in the preceding moment. If time-moments are symbolized by 
ti, tg, tg etc. and the perceived object by O, then the object of the 
first-moment cognition is Ot^, that of the second-moment cog¬ 
nition is Otg and so on. Thus, because each of the cognitions 
reveals a new thing, all are valid. 

It may be objected that though there is a difference among 
the successive moments of time, yet it cannot be cognized because 
it is too subtle. The answer is that such statements as T have 
been seeing this thing since morning till now,’ ‘I saw the thing 
just in the preceding moment’ and the like become unintelligible 
if the difference of time is not perceived. In this we have a direct 
consciousness of time. Time is not imperceptible as the VaiSesikas 
hold. It is true that time has no shape, but perceptibility has 
nothing to do with shape. That of which we have a direct con¬ 
sciousness is perceptible. Therefore, continuous perception is 
not excluded when vaild knowledge is defined as the cognition of 
a previously unknown real object.® 

The Sahkhya and Vedanta systems also define valid knowl¬ 
edge along the Bhatta line. They recognize novelty as a mark 
of valid knowledge and try to justify the novelty of successive 
cognitions in a continuous perception similarly. But unlike the 
Bhatta they offer an alternative solution of the difficulty. They 
assert that the continuous perception of an object, for instance 
a jar, is one cognition and not a series of successive cognitions, 
because the mental mode (antaljikarai,iavrtti) that assumes the 
shape of the jar is one and lasts till another mode arises. Thus, 
the cognition is one and has one object throughout its duration. 
The numerical difference among cognitions should be based on 
that of their objects and not on the moments of time. If I perceive 
a jar continuously for five seconds, I do not have five cognitions 
but one. If I perceive ajar continuously for the first three seconds 
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and then a flower for the next two seconds, I have two different 
cognitions and not five. 

This seems to be a better solution and it must be accepted 
by the objector. If the number of cognitions is supposed to 
depend on the number of time-units merely there is a serious 
difficulty. A moment or a second is merely a conventional time 
unit. However small a time-unit may be it can further be divided 
into still smaller units and thus a perception of one moment’s 
duration may theoretically be resolved into an infinite number of 
cognitions ! 

Now, suppose a mental mode is in the shape of a jar for 
five seconds, then in the shape of a flower and again in the shape 
of the same jar. Does the later cognition of the jar reveal some¬ 
thing different from the first one? In this case the Sankhya and 
the Vedanta cannot say anything except what the Bhatta has 
said. Let us examine the case closely. When I perceive the same 
jar for a second time, I may judge it merely as *a jar’ or as 
‘the previously known jar existing now.’ The two contents of 
consciousness differ slightly. In the former consciousness time 
element is not a part of the content, while in the latter it is a 
part of the content. It is obvious that the latter cognition reveals 
a new feature in the already known jar and thus the definition of 
valid knowledge applies here. But what about the validity of the 
cognition of the known jar simply as a jar? The Bhatta is not 
at all hesitant to call it valid, because its object, the jar, is new 
in that it is the known jar belonging to a new moment of time. 

Now, leaving newness as a mark of valid knowledge aside for 
the time being a more general question may be asked: Is it 
proper to go beyond the cotent of consciousness when we ex¬ 
amine the epistemological worth of a cognition? We can estimate 
the worth of the judgment‘this is a jar’ in a variety of ways. 
We can say that it is informative or that it is useful or that it is 
useless and many more things. But all these are different from the 
purely epistemological judgment of value ‘it is true’ in that they 
have no reference to the correspondence of the content to reality, 
which is inherent in all cognition. A cognition claims to reveal 
things as they are. We call a cognition valid or invalid according 
as we find this claim to be right or wrong. A cognition can claim 
the truth of only so much as it contains. Therefore, it is not 
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proper to go beyond its content. Epistemologically it is enough 
if we find the truth-claim of a cognition to be legitimate. Hence 
the consideration of newness or usefulness is extraneous to the 
epistemological value of a cognition.‘This is a jar’and‘this jar 
has a new feature’ are independent cognitive judgments and they 
are separately true if ‘a jar’ and ‘ajar having a new feature’ are 
facts. The latter fact does not affect the truth of the first judg¬ 
ment. 


3.2. The Sahkhya View 

The Sahkhya defines valid knowledge as the mode of buddhi 
which apprehends an object, undoubted, real and not known 
before.® The definition, like the Bhatta one, recognizes novelty, 
absence of doubt and truth as the essential marks of valid knowl¬ 
edge. Both the Sahkhya and the Bhatta are realists. But there is 

one important difference between the two. According to the 
S&hkhyn buddhi OT cognition assumes the form of the object. 
Thus the truth of a cognition consists in its being a faith u copy 
of the object. Valid knowledge has correspondence to ‘ts object 

in the sense in which h true copy has it to its ongmal Bume 

Bhatta is opposed to the copy-theory of J 

to him cognition is formless. Knowledge reveals .Ajects, boMt 

does not assume any form. Knowledp ts ^ 

in the form of sueh judgments as‘this IS a jar, 

but not in the form of pictures. When I sm a rose, I ) S 

be a rose, and my seeing is true becaUK the rose ‘ 

not because I have a picture in my mmd which faithfully copies 

the rose. 

3.3. The Vedanta View 

The Vedantic definition of validity has more ^ « 

agr«ment. ~ajddh,artndra^^^^^^^^^^ 

s^dr’ar;;;:'.«"raV— 

The flr™ 'de Jtlon excludes memory from vahd 

6. SK, 4. 

7. VP, p. 6. 
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knowledge, while the second includes it. Thus the Vedantin is 
not necessarily opposed to memory and he does not mention 
certitude as an essential mark of valid knowledge. However, 
both the Vedantin and the Bhatta mention abadhitatva or non¬ 
contradiction as a mark of validity. There is a more outstanding 
difference between the two in that the Vedantin distinguishes 
between relative and absolute truth, while for the Bhatta all 
truth is absolute and all that is not absolutely true is false. 
Dharmarajadhvarindra says : “The term ‘not contradicted’ 
(abadhita) means not contradicted during the transmigratory 
state.”® All empirical cognitions according to the Vedantin, 
are true only so long as the ultimate truth, the identity of all 
existence, is not realized. Even the illusory cognition and dream 
cognition are true so long as they last. But the Bhatta is definitely 
opposed to the truth of illusions and dreams and to the false¬ 
hood of empirical cognitions.® 

3.4. The Buddhist View 

The Buddhist view of valid knowledge is apparently the same 
as that of Kumarila. Dharmottara defines valid knowledge as 
the knowledge of a previously unknown thing (anadhigata- 
visaywn pra/naijiamyo The knowledge of an already known 
thing is not valid because the function of knowledge is to prompt 
activity in relation to a thing that is presented by it and thus 
to help in securing it, while if a thing has already been secured 
there is no use of a further knowledge of it. So memory is not 
valid knowledge. Similarly, doubt and error too are excluded 
from valid knowledge. Doubt presents objects indefinitely as 
existing and not existing at the same time. But there is no object 
in the world which can exist and not exist simultaneously. 
Obviously such an object cannot be attained. Error presents an 
object which does not exist and so one which is incapable of 
being attained. Again valid knowledge is defined as that which 
in not contradicted (avisartivadakd). But here non-contradiction 
is conceived in a way different from the Bhatta. If knowledge 
shows an object and leads to it, it is uncontradicted. Knowledge 

8. Ibid. p. 7. 

9. SV, Nirdlambana, 6,10. 

10. NBT, p.3. 
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is sought for the sake of successful practical activity by people 
desirous of an effective dealing with objects. Therefore, valid 
knowledge is that alone which presents objects capable of 
fulfilling our pragmatic needs.^^ 

The Buddhist conception of truth is pragmatic, while the 
Bhatta conception is realistic. According to the Buddhist a 
knowledge is true if it harmonizes with volitional experience; 
truth does not consist in its harmony with the real nature of 
objects, because reality is dynamic, while knowledge represents 
it as static. If water is perceived and we can go and quench our 
thirst with it, our perception is true; otherwise it is false. Thus 
volitional satisfaction constitutes truth; it is not merely a test of 
truth as the Naiyayika holds. Correspondence is a meaningless 
term for the Buddhist, because objects of knowledge are chang¬ 
ing from moment to moment, so that correspondence can never 
be established. 

The Buddhist conception of truth has been criticized severely. 
The Buddhist definition is too wide because it applies to such 
cases of memory also as possess practical efiBciency. It is too 
narrow because it does not apply to inferential cognitions of past 
and future objects, which lack practical efficiency.^® If truth is 
equated with practical efficiency, the knowledge of such objects 
as are destroyed instantaneously after their birth, e.g., lightning, 
will always be false, because they cannot be attained.^® Again, a 
cognition showing water to a man who is not thirsty, inspiring 
no practical activity in him, will be false and the cognition of 
water in a dream leading to the satisfaction of the dreamer’s 

thirst will be true.w The Buddhist wrongly equates truth with 

practical efficiency. A true knowledge helps us in practical 
activities. Effective action presupposes a true knowledge of 
things, but there are other conditions too which are essential. A 
true cognition presents an object as it actually is, 
efficiency being merely its effect. A cause canno . 

with its effect. All true knowledge is true independently of 
practical value that it may possess. 


11. 1 Ibid. 

12. MM, p. 1. 

13. KK on SV, 2. 76. 

14. TT, p.65. 
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3.5. The Nyaya View 

The Nyaya defines valid knowledge as an apprehension of 
some object (arthopalabdhi), which is definite (asandigdha) and 
non-erroneous (avyabhicari)}^ It does not include ‘apprehension 
of the unapprehended’ in the definition of validity. Jayanta 
asserts that the Bhatta definition is too narrow, because it is not 
applicable to continuous perception which is definitely the appre¬ 
hension of the apprehended. Continuous perception of a thing, 
e.g., the palm, does not reveal any new feature in it even if we 
observe it for hours But if newness is not accepted to be a 
mark of valid knowledge, memory will become valid knowledge. 
Jayanta says that memory is not valid and that it is excluded 
from valid knowledge by the insertion of the word arthopalabdhi 
in the definition. What Jayanta means by this word is that 
valid knowledge is ‘an apprehension produced by an object’ 
(arthajanyopalabdhi). Memory, then, is invalid on the ground 
that it is not generated by the object that is remembered, but by 
its impression left by a former experience on the mind. But if 
this be correct, the inference of a past object will be invalid. I 
see that the river in front of me is overflowing its banks today 
and its water has become muddy while yesterday it was crystal- 
clear. From this I infer that it must have rained heavily. My 
knowledge of the past rain is not produced by the rain itself. Is 
it, then, invalid? Jayanta says that it is valid according to the 
definition. The rain that is inferred is cognized as a qualification 
of the river in the form ‘the river is one whose past is character¬ 
ized by the occurrence of rain’; and though this qualification is 
inferred, the qualified object, the river, is present and produces 
its cognition directly. The knowledge of future events also is 
explained similarly. For example, I know that my brother will 
come tomorrow. Though this event, which will occur tomorrow, 
cannot be the direct cause of my present cognition, yet‘my 
brother,’ whose qualification is the event, exists now and gives 
rise to this cognition. 

Jayanta’s explanation appears to be ridiculously far-fetched. 
While it is quite obvious that my present cognition of the river 

15. NM, p. 12. 
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overfilled with muddy water is produced by a present fact, it is 
quite inconceivable how my present cognition of the past 
occurrence of rain can be produced by the same fact. In a 
general sense the perception and the inference both are produced 
by the river; but in the former the river is the stimulus, while in 
the latter it is the reason. Thus Jayanta uses the word arthajanya 
in an ambiguous way. Again, how can the rain be an attribute 
of the river? Jayanta effects the miracle by a grammatical device; 
but in this way everything can be made an attribute of any 
present thing. Again, how can a presently existing object, ‘my 
brother,’ produce its cognition in my mind when it is not before 
me? Certainly, Jayanta cannot be supposed to believe in tele¬ 
pathic communication. In the inference of the past rain from 
the perception of the river the latter does not directly produce 
the former but indirectly through the memory of the general 
relation between a swollen river and rain. Now, I see a book 
and have the memory of its author who was my teacher. Here 
too in the same manner my memory is produced by the book 
indirectly through the revival of an impression and so memory 
also can be valid like the inference of the past rain. Again, there 
are cognitions which cannot be related to any present object 
and cannot be said to be produced by an object by any stretch 
of imagination, e.g., my cognition that Afghanistan was a part 
of Anoka’s empire or that God is almighty. But are they, then, 
all invalid? From these considerations we conclude that the 
difference between memory on the one hand and perception, 
inference etc. on the other, cannot be maintained on other 
grounds except that the former is the cognition of something 
already cognized while the latter are fresh cognitions, and thus, 
if memory is to be excluded from valid knowledge, it can be 
done only by inserting ‘apprehension of the unapprehended’ in 
the definition of valid knowledge. The later Naiyayikas, being 
aware of the difiSculties involved in Jayanta’s definition, 
defined valid knowledge as ‘true experience’ (yatharthanubhava) 
and they opposed experience to memory by asserting that an 
experience is a cognition different from memory. 

Before considering other views of valid knowledge we may 
briefiy examine Jayanta’s remark that ‘nothing new is seen even 
if I observe my palm a hundred times’. Modern psychology 
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tells US that we cannot attend to the same thing for more than 
a few seconds and that in such cases as when we apparently 
observe the same thing for a long time we are actually discover¬ 
ing new features in the object; and when all the interesting details 
have been discovered attention moves on to a new object. Thus 
when I observe my palm I really observe the fingers, the colour, 
the lines etc. one by one, so that I cannot have identically the 
same object for all my successive cognitions. 

3.6. The Vaisesika View 

Prasastapada in his Bhasya on the Vaisesika Sutra nowhere 
defines valid knowledge, but he distinguishes between vidya and 
avidyd, the former including perception, inference, awa (the 
intuitions of the seers) and memory, and the latter including 
doubt, illusion, indefinite cognition {anadhyavasdya) and dream, 
^ridhara commenting on the Bhasya defines vidya as a firm, 
uncontradicted and definite cognition.^’ It is plain that vidya is 
valid knowledge and avidyd invalid knowledge and that memory 
is valid knowledge. This definition mentions an additional mark 
of valid knowledge, viz., adhyavasdya. It is meant to exclude 
anadhyavasdya or indefinite cognition such as ‘what this may be’, 
which lacks assurance like doubt, but differs from the latter in 
that the object in it is not conceived in two or more conflicting 
ways. It is more like absence of cognition. Srldhara introduces 
some inconsistency in the Bhdsya view by distinguishing vidyd 
from pramdna- He says that memory is vidyd or true cognition, 
but itisnotprama«a orvalid cognition, because it reveals an 
object as past and as already known.” In this respect he appears 
to be influenced by the Nyaya view. But if his view is accepted 
as a correct interpretation of the Bhdsya of Praiastapada, it is 
practically identical with the Bhatta view of valid knowledge as a 
definite, true and new cognition. 

3.7. The Jaina View 

The Jaina thinker, Ratnaprabhacarya, a commentator on 
Vadidevasuri’s Pramdriaiiayatattvdlokdlafikdra, criticizes the 
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Bhatta definition of valid knowledge on the ground that it 
excludes recognition.^® But this is emphatically denied by Kuma- 
rila. Kumarila says: 

That part of perception which has been perceived before can¬ 
not be said to be perceived but the present existence is not got 
at by any previous perception.®® 

In recognition, e.g., ‘this is the same man whom I met yester¬ 
day’, there is an element of memory; still recognition is valid, 
because it is not a mere repetition of some past experience—it 
combines the memory-element with the sense-element which reveals 
a new feature in the remembered object. Vadidevasuri defines 
valid knowledge as a determinate cognition which apprehends 
itself and an object.®^ Ratnaprabhacarya explains ‘determinate 
cognition’ as that which determines an object in the form in 
which it really exists. Accordingly, absence of doubt and truth 
are recognized as the essential marks of valid knowledge, while 
newness is rejected and thus memory is accepted as a form of 
valid knowledge. 

3.8. The Prabhakava View 

Salikanatha, a commentator of Prabhakara, criticizes the Bhatta 
definition of valid knowledge as follows: 

In a continuous perception the successive cognitions apprehend 
the same object; so all the cognitions except the first cease to be 
valid. Kumarila says that they are valid as they apprehend differ¬ 
ent moments of time. But the difference between two successive 
moments of time cannot be apprehended, because it is too subtle. 
Thus the Bhatta definition is too narrow (avydpta). Again, the 
word in that definition is useless. This word is inserted 
with a view to exclude doubt from valid knowledeg; but doubt 
is already excluded when valid knowledge is defined as an appre¬ 
hension of the previously unapprehended. Doubt is notone 
cognition. )yhen some tall object is cognized indefinitely ^ ‘a 
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maaor a post’, the tallness is perceived which revives the memo¬ 
ries of‘man’and ‘post’in the mind, and the perceiver doubts- 
whether the tallness belongs to a man or a post. Here the element 
of perception is valid and the element of recollection is invalid, 
because it is the apprehension of the apprehended. Therefore, 
the Bhatta definition is redundant. It is redundant in one more 
respect. The word avisaijjvadi (unerring) is absolutely unneces¬ 
sary, because all knowledge which is not memory, is true. Even 
illusions are true so far as they are of the nature of experience 
ianubhuti) while the element of memory in them is false .22 

Prabhakara’s definition of valid knowledge is the same as that 
of later Nyaya except that he does not feel the necessity of in¬ 
cluding the term yatharthatva in the definition. Salikanatha gives 
the definition of valid knowledge in the following verse : 

Anubhutihpramdmm sd smrteranyd smrtikpunahl 
Purvavijmnasamskdramdtrajaifijndmmucyatelj (PP, p. 127) 

“Valid knowledge is experience, and it is something different 
from memory which is the name of that cognition which arises 
from the impression left by some previous experience.” In a 
continuous perception the later cognitions arising from sense- 
object intercourse, like the first cognition, are different from 
memory, and hence they are valid. Recognition too is valid, 
because it is not produced solely from impression. It is an experi¬ 
ence aided by impression. Memory is not valid inasmuch as it 
depends on a former experience. It does not determine an object 
independently. Sometimes a past experience reinstates itself and 
its past character is forgotten and thus it appears to be a new 
experience instead of a recollection. It also is invalid because it 
depends solely on impression for its birth.^s 

Prabhakara’s definition of valid knowledge as ambhuti is vague, 
for it is difficult to define the term anubhiiti. From the verse 
quoted above it is obvious that anubhiiti is a cognition other than 
memory and that it is produced sometimes , by such causes as 
the operation of the senses which are different from impressions 
and sometimes by the cooperation of such causes with impres- 

22. PP, pp. 40-42. 
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sions as in the case of recognition and inference. So far there is 
no difficulty. But the difficulty arises when Salikanatha differen¬ 
tiates anubhuti from memory on the ground that the former does 
not depend on any other cognition while the latter depends on 
a past cognition. Inference depends on the recollection of a 
general rule and the perception of some mark, and determinate 
perception {savikalpaka pratyaksd)\,oo depends on the indetermi¬ 
nate Qiirvikalpaka) perception. Then, are they not anubhuti ? 
If they are not anubhuti they can never be valid according to the 
definition of valid knowledge.^^ Again, there is a practical diffi¬ 
culty also. We are ordinarily aware, when a cognition arises, of 
its being a memory if it is memory and thus by the method of 
exclusion we can easily know whether a cognition is memory or 
anubhutU But sometimes when memory is obscured a memory- 
cognition is taken to be anubhuti and sometimes an anubhuti is 
taken to be a memory-cognition. Now, as there is no means of 
knowing the real nature of a cognition except our direct con¬ 
sciousness, we cannot be confident in the above cases as to the 
correctness of our judgment of validity or invalidity. Prabhakara 
says that memory is invalid. But he merely says it dogmatically 
without showing any reason why it should be branded invalid. 
After all it is also a form of knowledge like anubhuti. Kumarila, 
on the other hand, points out that memory repeats an old ex¬ 
perience and does not add anything new to what we already 
know.25 The difference between anubhuti and memory cannot be 
other than that the former gives something new while the latter 
repeats an old experience, and if Prabhakara chooses to appeal 
to reason rather than be dogmatic, he cannot offer any other 
ground for the invalidity of memory save its being an appre¬ 
hension of the apprehended. Hence he cannot but recognize 
newness as a condition of validity.-® 

Again, Prabhakara’s definition is too wide as it applies to 
doubt and illusion also.^’ He says that doubt and illusion are 
valid so far as they are anubhuti. But this is wrong. The duty of 
a philosopher is to examine the grounds of the concepts that are 

24. SD,p.45. 
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universally held and not to destroy them. So Prabhakara cannot 
go against the verdict of common-sense that doubt and 
illusion are invalid. He says that doubt and illusion are invalid 
so far as the element of memory is involved in them. But they 
are not recognized by people to be invalid on the ground of the 
memory-element, but on that of their being respectively unassur¬ 
ed and false. Therefore, Prabhakara has to accept newness, certi¬ 
tude and truth as the essential characteristics of valid knowledge, 
and thus all his objections against the Bhatta definition fall to 
ground. 

Pwthasarathi points out some inconsistencies in Prabhakara’s 
view. According to Prabhakara’s definition a dream-cognition, 
which arises solely from mental impressions, is invalid; but this 
is not consistent with his view that a dream-cognition is valid so 
far as the elements of cognition and the cognizer in it are con¬ 
cerned. In all cognitions, whatever their status, the self and the 
cognition are, according to Prabhakara, necessarily known and 
validly known, and dream-cognition too is a cognition. If Pra¬ 
bhakara says that a dream-cognition, being memory in respect 
of its object and aniibhuti in respect of its form and the cognizer, 
is partly valid and partly invalid, then recognition too, involving 
an element of memory and an element of anubhuti, must be branded 
partly valid and partly invalid. But this is against the universally 
accepted opinion of people. Either a cognition is wholly valid or 
wholly invalid. Practical activities of life cannot be based on 
partly valid and partly invalid cognitions. Again, the illusion of 
a yellow conch will be wholly valid as it does not involve any 
element of memory and, thus, is purely an but none 

can accept this.*® Prabhakara’s definition is not a definition of 
valid knowledge at all. When it is said that all knowledge except 
memory is valid knowledge, Prabhakara must have the generally 
accepted conception of validity in his mind and after examining 
all knowledge in the light of that conception he must have arrived 
at the above conclusion. 

3.9. Forms of Invalid Knowledge 

Valid knowledge is a true and definite knowledge of some new 
fact. If any knowledge lacks definiteness or certitude or does not 

28. SD, p. 45. 
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convey any new information or does not represent things as they 
really are, it is invalid. Kumarila says that there are three kinds 
of invalid knowledge, viz., error or illusion Qnithyajnana), non¬ 
cognition or ignorance (ajiiand) and doubt {satjiiaydf^. In this 
statement there is no mention of memory which is definitely in¬ 
valid according to him. Elsewhere he says that validity consists 
in knowing something new and that if a knowledge does not give 
anything new, it is memory.®® It is strange why he did not mention 
memory as a form of invalid knowledge together with the other 
forms. It appears that in the section in which he mentions the 
three forms of invalid knowledge truth was his only concern, and 
as memory is not untrue, it was not mentioned by him. Partha- 
sarathi says: 

Validity does not consist in the truth {tathatva) of knowledge 
alone. However, in the present section (dealing with svatafj- 
profUQij-yo^ this much alone is to be considered whether the 
truth of a knowledge is ascertained by the knowledge itself or 
by other considerations extraneous to the knowledge... New¬ 
ness of a knowledge is not known from the form of the knowl¬ 
edge, but from the non-cognition of what is fit to be cognized 
{yogyanupalabdhi). The cognition of a jar for instance, does 
not by itself reveal that the jar was previously unknown.®^ • 

Thus illusion, ignorance and doubt are definitely false, while 
memory is not false. All knowledge may be classified into that 
which is valid and that which is invalid. Invalid knowledp, 
again, may be classified into that which is false and that which 
is true, and ignorance, doubt and illusion belong to the former 
class while memory belongs to the latter. 

Sucaritamisra divides invalid knowledge into illusion, doubt, 
memory and saijivada which together with valid knowledge make 
up the five forms of knowledge.®® In this list there is no mention 
of ignorance as a form of invalid knowledge. In fact ignorance 
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is not invalid knowledge. Validity and invalidity are the prop¬ 
erties of knowledge and not of the absence of knowledge. It is 
true that ignorance or absence of knowledge does not help us in 
the practical activities of life for which a true knowledge of 
objects is essential. But the practical disadvantage which is caused 
by ignorance does not justify our branding it invalid. Itis always 
some knowledge that is judged to be valid or invalid. To call 
absence of knowledge ‘invalid knowledge’is self-contradictory. 
It is as absurd as to say that a barren mother’s son is a disobe¬ 
dient son. Kumarila seems to argue in the following way: 

All valid knowledge is knowledge; 

No ignorance is knowledge; 

. • .No ignorance is valid knowledge. 

No invalid knowledge is valid knowledge; 

No ignorance is valid knowledge; 

. • .All ignorance is invalid knowledge. 

In this reasoning the first argument, being the mood camestres 
in the second figure, is correct while the second argument, draw¬ 
ing an afiirmative conclusion from two negative premises, is 
wrong. 

3.9.1. Sartivada 

SucaritamiSra mentions sartivada as a form of invalid 
knowledge. Suppose some reliable person tells that there 
is fire at a distance. Now I go further and see smoke rising 
skywards and then I infer fire from the smoke. Next I approach 
the place where smoke was seen and actually perceive the fire. 
According to SucaritamiSra the inference and the perception of 
fire simply restate what I have already learnt from the trust¬ 
worthy person, and, because they do not add anything new to 
what I already know, they are invalid while the first cognition is 
valid. Thus sartivada is invalid like memory.®® Sartivada and 
memory are alike in that they do not reveal any new truth, but 
they are different in that the former is presentative while the 
latter is representative. Next we describe the other morp 
obviously invalid forms of knowledge. 
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3.9.2. Memory 

Memory is the revival of past experience. It always refers 
to the past. When some object or event is remembered, it is 
-always known to have existed or occurred in the past. 
Memory presupposes a direct experience of the remembered 
object on some past occasion. None can remember a thing 
which was not experienced by him. The basis of memory is some 
impression {sainskard) left on the soul by an experience. Our 
experiences modify the soul in some way and these modifications 
are preserved in the soul. These modifications of the soul-sub¬ 
stance are called impressions and they are the direct cause of 
recollection.3^ The impressions are usually dormant and inactive. 
However active they may be in influencing our conduct, we do 
not consciously feel their presence. But when they are aroused 
by certain external or internal causes {lulbodhaka) and our past 
experiences reappear in consciousness, we indirectly know their 
presence. 

Some memories require an effort and some are spontaneous.^® 
The former are voluntary and are the result of mental concen¬ 
tration (jnanalipranidhana). The latter memories crop up auto¬ 
matically in consciousness due to the perception of similar things 
[sadrsadarsandt) or to some peculiarities of place and time. 
External objects help the reappearance of past experiences. 
Some memories are due to the agency of merit and demerit. 
Such memories cause pleasure or pain to us and thus they serve 
a moral purpose.®® 

Not only the experiences of the present life are remembered, 
but even those of past lives can be remembered by persons 
.advanced in the practice of concentration. 

Memory proves the identity and the continuity of soul. It is 
not possible unless the person who remembers be the same who 
had the original experience in the past. Memory proves the 
existence of the inner sense-organ. The external sense-organs 
cannot explain memory, because we are able to recollect some¬ 
thing, e.g., colour of an object, even when the external sense- 
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organs, e.g., the eye, are lost. The inner sense-organ that i& 
operative in causing memory is the manas.^’’ Memory is diflPerent 
from recognition which is an original experience helped by some 
impression {sattiskarasacivd). Sometimes an old experience is 
revived without the consciousness of its past character. Dream 
is an instance of this. A dream occurs as if it were an original 
experience. But in fact it is nothing but false memory. Dreams 
appear in the absence of the objects that appear in them. They 
are caused neither by the activity of the sense-organs which are 
operative in perception, nor by marks {linga) which give rise to 
inference. There can be no other cause of dreams except latent 
impressions.®® From the points of view of causation dreams are 
allied to memory, but from that of appearance they are allied to 
sensory illusions. 

Memory may be true or false according as it reveals a past 
fact accurately or inaccurately; but it is not a form of valid 
knowledge, because it does not give a truth hitherto unknown. 
The ideal knowledge according to the Bhatta is that which is 
not only true to reality but also definite and new. Knowledge 
ought to be a progressive system and not a static one. Memory 
may be true to reality, but it does not realize the ideal of knowl¬ 
edge completely. Memory is not necessarily false, yet it cannot 
acquire the status of valid knowledge, because it is not pro¬ 
gressive. 

We have already referred to the other views of memory and 
have also shown that the other reasons for rejecting memory as 
invalid knowledge are ultimately reduced to the reason that 
memory does not give new knowledge. Here we may again refer 
to Jayanta’s view. He holds that memory is invalid because its 
object is non-existent at the time of its remembrance.®® But 
this does not seem to be a proper reason. It is true that the 
object of memory is past, but memory does not claim that its 
object is present. True memory always apprehends a past object 
as past. Jayanta’s statement may be taken to mean that memory 
is not directly verifiable, because the fact or event that is past 
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cannot now be perceived and compared with the content of 
memory. But this too is not a reasonable ground, because there 
are cognitions of future objects or events and of invisible things 
which can never be directly verified and they are not rejected 
as invalid on this account. 

The only reasonable ground for the rejection of memory is 
the absence of novelty in it and we have already hinted at the 
inappropriateness of considering novelty in judging the validity 
of cognitions. Elaborate theories and hypotheses may be 
examined in the light of Kumarila’s ideal of knowledge, but in 
the case of solitary cognitions it is better not to go beyond their 
contents. In practice too nobody cares whether a proposition is 
derived from memory or from some other source of knowledge. 
If someone asserts that the first atom bomb was dropped in 
Hiroshima, the epistemological value of the assertion is estimat¬ 
ed on the basis of its being a fact. Whether the man asserting 
the proposition was one of the eye-witnesses now remembering 
his experience or he learnt it from some reliable source, is irrele¬ 
vant in considering its validity. Therefore, the whole controversy 
about the validity of memory seems to be a futile exercise. 

3.9.3. Doubt 

Doubt is an indefinite cognition (amvadharanatmaka 
pratyaksa), which characterizes an object in mutually conflict¬ 
ing ways. Something is seen, but there does not arise a 
fixed notion about it whether it is one thing or another. For 
instance, some tall thing is perceived, but one cannot decide 
whether it is a man or a post.*® In a doubtful cognition two or 
more interpretations of an observed 'datum are offered, but the 
mind does not arrive at any fixed decision. Thus doubt is mark¬ 
ed by a lack of assurance or belief. It is an unpleasant state of 
mind in which the mind swings between two or more alternatives 
without being able to reconcile them. This gives rise to a further 
exploratory activity of the senses and usually some differentiat¬ 
ing mark is found out which ends this unpleasant state. Doubt 
is not confined to sense-level alone. It is very frequent on the 
level of higher thought. On the sense-level it occurs under in¬ 
sufficient conditions of sensibility. Sometimes we are confronted 
by a situation demanding a prompt adjustment which prevents 
40. NR on SV, 2.54. 
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US from making a fuller use of our cognitive faculties and conse¬ 
quently there occurs a doubt. 

Kumarila mentions three causes of doubt, viz., the existence 
of some common quality, the existence of an uncommon 
quality and the existence of two apparently contradictory 
qualities. As an example of the first, the existence of the 
quality of knowability in words leads one to the doubtful 
notion whether words are eternal or non-eternal, because this 
quality is found to exist commonly in eternal objects, e.g., the 
soul, as well as non-eternal objects, e.g., the lightning. A common 
property leads to no conclusion, because it reminds of two 
mutually incompatible notions. An uncommon property leads to 
doubt as follows: Odour is an uncommon property of the earth. 
It is found neither in eternal things nor in non-eternal things, so 
that it leads to the negation of both eternality and non-eternality 
and thus gives rise to a doubt like a common property, because 
the negation of both eternality and non-eternality is incompati¬ 
ble. The existence of two different properties associated with 
two contradictory things leads to doubt as follows: Air, for 
instance, is known to be shapeless and having touch, the former 
being associated with imperceptibility and the latter with, per¬ 
ceptibility. But perceptibility and imperceptibility being contra¬ 
dictory to each other, cannot reside in the same air and conse¬ 
quently there arises a doubt.*^ 

Among the three commentators of Kumarila Umbeka accepts 
these three causes of doubt, while Sucaritami^ra and Partha- 
sarathi reject uncommon property as one of the causes of doubt. 
They say that uncommon property is recognized by the Buddhist 
while Kumarila himself does not recognize it. Sucaritamisra 
expresses his view of doubt as follows: Doubt arises from the 
perception of a common property together with the non-percep¬ 
tion of a specific property and the remembrance of objects 
possessing the common property. For example, from the percep¬ 
tion of a vertical height, which is commonly possessed by a man 
and a post, which are remembered while their differentiating 
property is not perceived, an indefinite cognition arises in the 
form ‘is it a man or a post’? An uncommon property is not the 
cause of doubt. Doubt arises when two notions are suggested 
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simultaneously, and the mind cannot decide between them. But 
as an uncommon property, e.g., the odour of the earth, is not 
concomitant with anything else, it does not suggest anything to 
the mind, and thus the appearance of doubt is not possible. An 
uncommon property is merely the cause of curiosity (Jijnasa- 
matrahetuhi) and not of doubt. When we observe an uncommon 
property in something, we simply want to know further details 
about the thing; it does not suggest conflicting notions to the 
mind.*^ 

Doubt is not valid knowledge, because it lacks belief or firm¬ 
ness which is an essential mark of validity. Doubt neither asserts 
anything nor denies it positively. It is not a judgment, but a 
questioning attitude of the mind making no claim to truth. 

We have already referred to the Vaisesika view according to 
which anadhyovasayo is a form of avidya or invalid knowledge 
different from doubt. Sucaritamisra criticizes this view and says 
that it is not a form of cognition at all. In cognition something 
is predicated of something either in a decisive or in an indecisive 
manner, while in anadhyavasaya, as ‘what this may be’, there is 
no predication of any form. The so-called anadhyavasaya expresses 
only an attitude of curiosity, the desire to know something about 
something, and thus it cannot be a form of knowledge at all, so 
that the question of its validity does not arise.*® 


3.9.4. Illusion 

Illusion or error represents an object in a form which 
does not belong to it. It reveals an object differently from what 
it actually is.** We have instances of illusion in dream which 
reveals objects which are not actually present, in a jaunificed 
person’s cognition of everything as yeUow, m the cogmtion 
of a double moon and so on. In a dream an object which is 
reaUy absent is perceived as present, so that it cannot but be false. 
Dream-objects exist at other times and places and so far they 
are real. In dreams objects are recalled due to the revival of 
memory-images and they falsely appear as exis ing ere an 
•now’. Aclually llioy have oo relation to the parttonlar fme 
place in which the sleeping person dreams, but due to defec 
42. KK on SV, Anumana, 86,88. 
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caused by sleep they appear to be related to that place and time. 
It is only when one returns to the normal waking state that the 
falsehood of dreams is realized. Dreams not only represent 
objects existing at distant times and places as present ‘here’ and 
‘now', but also reveal objects that we cannot remember as hav¬ 
ing ever existed. In such cases too the objects are not absolutely 
non-existent; they existed and were cognized during some past 
life. Sometimes we dream of such impossible events as our own 
decapitation. In such a case there is a revival of some experience 
of decapitation relating to some person and is falsely imagined 
to be related to the dreamer. Dreams distort reality. They falsely 
combine together the real elements of waking experience.^® 

In the illusion of nacre as silver or of a rope as a snake the 
eye is actually in contact with a piece of nacre or a rope, but the 
appearance is of a piece of silver or a snake. The nacre repre¬ 
sented by ‘this’ is real and the silver too is real as existing else¬ 
where, but their identity is false. The falsity consists in perceiv¬ 
ing silver ‘here’ and ‘now’, while it actually exists in a distant 
place. The cause of the illusion is the similarity between nacre 
and silver and the defective contact of the eye. The similarity 
suggests ‘silver’, while the difference between silver and nacre is 
not observed, and thus the nacre appears in the form of silver. 
The silver is the form of cognition, which is super-imposed on 
the perceived ‘this’,^® and this superimposition is not detected 
till one is prompted to pick it up and is disappointed. In the 
illusion of mirage water is falsely perceived, while the contact of 
the eye is actually with sand heated by the sun’s rays. The illu¬ 
sion is caused by a two-fold defect, viz., the subjective feeling of 
thirst and the semblance of water due to heat. The sand and the 
water are real, but their connection is unreal.®^ These are in¬ 
stances of illusion which persist so long as the real character of 
the object is not recognized. In these as soon as the illusory 
nature of cognition is detected the object begins to appear in its 
real form. 

There are some illusions which persist even after the revelation 
of their falsehood, though they cease to delude us afterwards. 
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The illusion of a double moon is of this nature. The illusions of 
this type differ from others in one more respect. They have all 
the elements of a sensory character, while others have an element 
of memory. When the eye is pressed slightly with finger the single 
moon appears to be double. This also occurs in a disease affect¬ 
ing the eyes. This cognition is false and there is no element of 
memory in it. There is a double error here. First the single moon 
is perceived in two places and then the doubleness characterizing 
the places is transferred to the moon which is really one.^® In 
the illusion of a white conch as yellow the mind superimposes 
the percept of the ‘yellow’ on that of the ‘conch,’ thereby estab¬ 
lishing a relation which is not there. The yellowness caused by 
bile really belongs to the rays that go out from the eyes to the 
object which is not yellow. Similarly in the illusion of a red 
crystal the percept of red and that of crystal are related together 
due to the nearness of the red japa flower to the crystal." In the 
illusion of a firebrand circle (aldtacakra) the cause is the quick 
circular motion of the firebrand. The firebrand and circularity 
both are real, but they are falsely related together.®® 

Illusion is a form of invalid knowledge like doubt and memory, 
but it is different from them. Doubt is invalid not because it is 
false but because it lacks certitude. It makes neither a definite 
assertion nor a definite denial. Illusion, on the other hand, 
makes a definite assertion such as ‘this is silver’. There is a 
feeling of confidence in it as it is there in a valid cognition. The 
illusory silver is perceived as definitely as the real silver. The 
difference between the two is discovered only when our attempt 
to pick up the ‘silver’ fails. We are as confident of perceiving 
‘water’ in a mirage as of the real water, and it is only on a closer 
inspection and when there is frustration in the attempt to quench 
our thirst with it that its illusory character is detected. Unlike 
memory an illusion is a new experience of some present object. 
It is invalid because it reveals a present object in the form of a 
different object. It misrepresents a fact. It distorts the nature of 
reality and consequently misleads us in practical activity. The 
object of illusion does not correspond with the real object. 
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3.10. The Bhatta Theory of Illusion 

The Bhatta theory of illusion is known as viparltakhyativada. 
According to it an illusion manifests a real object in the form 
of a different object which too is real.®i In all cases of illusory 
perception it is only the relation between the subject and predi¬ 
cate elements, e.g., ‘this’ and ‘silver’, which is unreal though 
appearing as real. The relata, however, are always real .52 Accord¬ 
ingly an illusion is a positive mis-apprehension in which the 
mistake consists in identifying two unrelated real objects under 
the influence of some vicious subjective and objective conditions. 

This theory is practically the same as the Nyaya theory except 
that the Bhatta does not account for illusion through extra¬ 
normal sense-contact (alciiikika sannikorsd). It was pointed out 
that, excluding dreams, there are two types of illusions, viz., the 
presentative-representative illusion in which a sensory element 
and memory element are involved, as in the nacre-silver illusion, 
and the purely presentative illusions in which only sensory ele¬ 
ments are involved, as in the illusion of red crystal. Now the 
diflSculty is: How does the memory element acquire perceptual 
character in the former illusion ? The Naiyayika tries to explain 
it by assuming an extraordinary contact of the eye with the remem¬ 
bered object. Accordingly the eye actually comes in contact with 
the silver which is elsewhere, e.g., in the shop of the jeweller, 
through the medium of the idea of silver that is revived in the 
mind by the perception ofcharacters common to silver and nacre, 
and this contact is called Jnanalaksatfa-saimikar?a. Thus in the 
illusion ‘this is silver’ both ‘this’ and ‘silver’ are perceived, one 
through normal contact and the other through extra-normal 
contact with the eye, and the mistake consists in referring ‘silver’ 
to the locus of ‘this.’ This explanation offered by the Naiyayika 
does not give any new insight into the perceptual character of 
the‘silver.’It simply takes for granted that the ‘silver’ which 
appears like a percept is actually a percept. Moreover, if both 
‘this’ and ‘silver’ are perceived, whatever the nature of the 
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contacts involved in them may be, the difference between this 
and the other type of illusion vanishes, because in the latter too 
both the elements are perceptual. The Bhattas rightly reject the 
so-called extra-normal contact. If distant objects could be 
perceived by an extra-normal contact, everyone would become 
omniscient.®® 

Modern psychological experiments show that though an 
image is less vivid in comparison to a percept and consequently 
the former can be easily distinguished from the latter, yet under 
imperfect conditions of sensibility, e.g., low illumination, they 
are apt to be taken for one another. Boring and others in 
Psychology (the chapter on images) describe an experiment in 
which some subjects were asked to think on a particular theme 
and look at a thin curtain behind which some objects connected 
with the theme were moved across slowly by the experimenter 
under very low illumination. The result was that the subjects 
‘saw’ many forms on the curtain which were not actually shown 
to them. The conclusion that we draw from this experiment is 
that there is no essential difference between images and percepts. 
Thus an image may be taken for a percept when the intensity of 
real p'ercepts is lowered and also when the intensity of the image 
is strengthened by a stimulus resembling it, as in the case of nacre- 
silver illusion. The Gestalt school of modern psychology has 
drawn our attention to a very important fact of perception, viz., 
that even in true percepts the details of the perceived object are 
not actually seen but are supplied by imagination by a process 
of ‘filling up the gaps.’ Thus perception is a constructive process 
guided by some given sense-elements and illusion differs from 
it in being a misguided constructive process. During sleep the 
conditions are more favourable for taking images for percepts. 
We know images as images during waking hours because we 
compare them with actual percepts which offer a contrast by 
their superior intensity and because they do not fit in the 
environment of perceived objects. But during sleep there are 
no percepts and there is no objective environment so that the 
images are always taken for percepts. Therefore, for the expla- 
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nation of the perceptual character of illusions there is no need 
of assuming an extraordinary contact. 

According to the theory of viparitakhyati the object of an 
illusion is real, though its connection with the place and time 
in which it is seen is unreal. To this the Buddhist objects : How 
can the absent object, e.g., the ‘silver’, give rise to its cognition 
‘here’ and ‘now’? Sucaritaniisra’s answer is as follows: An 
absent object has the power of producing its cognition though 
it has no power to inspire other fruitful practical activities in 
relation to it. In an illusion due to defective sense-functioning 
an absent object appears to be present through the impression 
left in the mind by its past experience. A past object, e.g., the 
‘silver’, is not capable of producing its present cognition directly; 
it is capable of it indirectly through its impression residing in the 
soul. It could not have the said causal potency if it were abso¬ 
lutely non-existent. The ‘silver’ that is seen does exist in other 
places and so there is no absurdity in attributing causal potency 
to it. In the original experience the object ‘silver’ was the direct 
cause of its impression produced in the soul. Thus the cognition 
producing power of the object was indirectly transferred to the 
soul, which now gives rise to the cognition of‘silver’.®* 

3.11. The Theories of Illusion in the Other Schools 

Among the other Indian philosophers the ways of explaining 
error widely differ. They advocate a theory of illusion suited to 
their respective metaphysical views. The Bhatta and the Naiya- 
yika approach the problem in a purely empirical and psycho¬ 
logical way and they are also supported by commonsehse. Most 
of the other philosophers suffer from some metaphysical bias 
which vitiates their treatment of error. In the works of different 
writers of the Bhatta school there are references to Prabhakara’s 
theory of akhyati, the Advaita Vedanta theory of anirvacanlya- 
khyati and the allied theory of alaukikakhyati, and the Buddhist 
theories of asatkhyati and atmakhyati; but there is no reference 
to Ramanuja’s theory of satkhydti. 

3.11.1. Asatkhydtivada 

The_ Madhyamika ‘nihilist’, according to all the Indian 
systems, advocates the voidness (smyata) of all existence. 
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He arrives at this conclusion by way of a dialectical exami¬ 
nation of all the categories of thought. Accordingly he 
explains error as the apprehension of non-being (asat). 
Parthasarathi says that the upholders of asatkhyativdda negate 
the relata together with the relation, while the upholders of 
vipavltakhydtivada negate the relation only.®® In the illusion 
‘this is silver’ ‘this’ is real and ‘silver’ too is real; but their rela¬ 
tion is totally unreal. But, according to the ‘nihilist’ ‘this’ and 
‘silver’ are as unreal as their relation. Thus the object of illusion 
for the ‘nihilist’ is absolutely unreal, while for the Bhatta it is 
real in a different place and time. But how can an absolutely 
unreal object give rise to its direct apprehension?®* We know 
that a sky-flower is absolutely unreal, and however much we try 
to think of it, it can never be the content of our immediate con¬ 
sciousness. Therefore, the ‘silver’ that is directly perceived in the 
nacre-silver illusion, cannot be absolutely unreal like a sky-flower 
as the ‘nihilist’ holds. 

Here we may refer to Dr. Maitra’s interpretation of the 
asatkhyativada. He says: 

Now when the cogniser is in error, he cognises, according 
to the Buddhist nihilist, an absolute nought in one or the 
other of the above two senses (i.e. the factually non-existent 
or the logically impossible), for what he cognises is a com¬ 
bination of incompatibles which is without its parallel in 
experience... .He thus perceives what nowhere exists; the 
snake may exist, but a rope-snake is nowhere found except in 
cognitions of the false.®’ 

This seems to be a wrong interpretation because the ‘nihilist’ 
not only negates a rope-snake as absolutely non-existent, but also 
the rope and the snake. And even if this interpretation be allow- 
ed, it goes against experience, because the rope-snake is not at 
all the content of consciousness in the said illusion. What is 
perceived in the illusion is the snake alone just as it happens in 
ihe perception of a real snake, so that the question of reality or 
unreality arises only regarding the snake and not the rope-snake; 
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and so far as the absolute non-existence of a thing which is a 
rope and a snake in one is concerned there can be no disagree¬ 
ment among the Indian philosophers. 

3.11.2. Atmakhyativada 

The Yogacara idealist is dissatisfied with the metaphysical 
position of the Madhyamika. He holds that even if every¬ 
thing be accepted to be absolutely non-existent it cannot be 
proved unless the absolute reality of consciousness apprehend¬ 
ing this fact is accepted. Therefore, consciousness, cogni¬ 
tion or idea is the only metaphysical reality. The Yogacara, 
consistently with his subjective idealism, explains error or illu¬ 
sion as the externalization or objectification of a subjective idea. 
In the nacre-silver illusion the subjective silver-form of cogni¬ 
tion appears as the form of an external object. The ‘silver’ is not 
absolutely unreal as the nihilist says. It is real as a form of the 
internal cognition, but the mistake consists in taking it to be the 
form of an external object. The ‘silver’ is a mental fact whereas 
in the illusion it is taken for an extramental fact. The Yogacara 
does not recognize any cognizer other than the momentary idea. 
So according to him in illusion a momentary idea cognizes itself 
as ‘external’. 

But this view cannot explain the consciousness which sublates 
an illusory cognition. Afrer the cognition ‘this is silver’ has 
occurred it is subsequently contradicted in the form ‘this is not 
silver’, and thus the former cognition of silver is rejected as 
false. But if in illusion a cognition wrongly cognizes itself as 
‘this,’ the sublating consciousness, which corrects the mistake, 
must appear in the form ‘I am silver’ instead of the form ‘this is 
not silver.’®® Actually ‘this-ness’ {idantd) is never sublated, 
which points to the fact that in illusion a real external object 
appears in the form of another external object. Thus the Yoga¬ 
cara theory is wrong. 

Again, the metaphysical position of the Yogacara is that the 
illusory cognition of silver and the so-called right cognition are 
equally objectless (niralambana). Accordingly he abolishes the 
universally recognized distinction between a right and a wrong 
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cognition, which is the basis of all practical activities. The Yogacara 
tries to justify this distinction by asserting that the objects of cogni¬ 
tions producing practical efficiency (arthakriya) are samvrtisatya 
(empirically real) while the objects of illusion are mithyd (abso¬ 
lutely unreal), though both are equally non-existent as external to 
cognition. But this is only a verbal device to mislead people and 
not a proper solution, Satya and mithyd are mutually exclusive 
terms. If samwti is not mithyd it must be satya in the same sense 
in which cognition is taken to be, and if it is not satya it must 
be mithyd like an illusion. The existence of an intermediate entity, 
partly satya and partly mithyd is logically impossible.®* Therefore 
the distinction between a right and a wrong cognition is ultimate 
and the latter is not an illegitimate projection of the subjective 
idea, but the appearance of one real thing as another real thing. 

3 . 11 . 3 . Anirvacanlyakhydtivdda 

Everyone is aware of the difference between a percept and an 
image. When nacre is cognized as silver or rope as snake, we are 
not conscious of a mental image but of a percept. What is cog¬ 
nized in the illusion appears to be a given fact and not an 
imagined one. The Yogacara cannot explain the presentative 
character of illusion. The Advaitin offers the explanation that so 
long as the illusion of a snake or silver lasts there comes into 
being the corresponding object which is logically indefinable 
(anirvacaniya). The viparitakhydtivdciin maintains that in the 
rope-snake illusion the rope is the object of the perception of 
snake. But this is absurd. The object of a cognition cannot be other 
than what is revealed in it. So, the object of the cognition of 
snake cannot be anything but the snake. The Naiyayika tries to 
explain the presentative character of the snake by assuming an 
extraordinary form of sense-contact with the distant snake. But, 
when the snake is perceived it is known to be ‘here’ and not in a 
distant place, e.g., the jungle. Thus the Advaitin arrives at the 
conclusion that in the rope-snake illusion the snake must actually 
be present where it is seen, though it enjoys merely a temporary 
existence so long as the illusion lasts, and because it can be 
neither absolutely real nor absolutely unreal, nor both together, 
it must be indefinable. That which is absolutely realj c.g., the 
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self, can never be sublated and that which is absolutely unreal,, 
e.g., a man’s horn, can never be perceived. The illusory snake is 
perceived for some time and then sublated by a correcting ex¬ 
perience. Therefore, it cannot be absolutely unreal or absolutely 
real. It canot be both simultaneously, because two contradictory 
predicates can’t qualify the same entity. Hence the illusory snake 
is indefinable. As this snake cannot be the object of our practical 
activities, it cannot belong to the order of empirical existence to 
which the real snake belongs. It belongs to a relatively less real 
order of being called the prdtibhasikci sattd or illusory reality. 

It may be asked: How can an illusory snake be produced in the 
absence of a cause at the time? The Advaitin’s answer is that an 
illusory object belongs to a different order of being, so it need 
not be produced by the same cause as produces the empirical 
object and the desired cause is present in the form of nescience 
(cividyd)^ impression {saiTiskavci) and defective sense-organ which 
combine together to produce the illusory object on the one 
hand and the corresponding illusion on the other.®® 

The Bhatta realist sees many reasons to be dissatisfied with 
this theory. The Advaitin ascribes to the illusory snake an in¬ 
definable nature which is different from the absolutely real and 
the absolutely unreal on the ground of the inexplicability of its 
being perceived and being sublated. But if his theory be accepted 
the inexplicability remains as it is. That which is different from 
the absolutely real, e.g., a man’s horn, cannot be perceived and 
that which is different from the absolutely unreal, e.g., the self, 
cannot be sublated; hence the illusory snake, which is supposed 
by the Advaitin to be different from the absolutely real and the 
absolutely unreal, can neither be perceived nor be sublated, 
whereas it is actually perceived and sublated. Thus the diflSculty 
is not really solved. 

Again, the Advaitin may be asked: If the object of the illusion 
‘this is silver’ be an indefinable silver, what is the object of the 
correcting cognition ‘this is not silver’? The negation of the 
perceived indefinable silver cannot be the said object; otherwise 
the relation of the sublated and the sublator subsisting between 
the two cognitions will be reversed. In the case of the negation of 
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an indefinable silver by the sublating cognition the latter will be 
equivalent to ‘this is not an indefinable silver’; but, because the 
perceived silver is supposed to be actually an indefinable silver, 
this sublating cognition will be false. 

The Advaitin may say that the sublating cognition is not false, 
because, though the indefinable silver was actually present formerly 
it is no more there now, and this fact is revealed by the sublating 
cognition. But this is wrong. What the sublating cognition reveals 
is not the subsequent non-existence of the illusory object, but its 
non-existence at the time when it was perceived to exist. Thus ‘this 
is notsilver’ does not mean ‘this is not an indefinable silver.’ Again, 
it cannot mean ‘this is not the usual empirical silver,’ because in 


that case it will confirm the first cognition, which, according to 
the Advaitin, cognizes an indefinable silver instead of sublating 
it and thus its sublatory character will become inexplicable. ^ 
The Advaitin may say that the sublating cognition means ‘the 
real silver is absent here.’ But in this case the first cognition whose 
object is an indefinable silver and the subsequent cognition whose 
object is the absence of a real silver, will be as different as the 
cognition of ajar and that of the absence of a cloth; and so 
there cannot be the relation of the sublated and the sublator 
between them. The two cognitions assert two different things so 
that there cannot be any opposition between them. Thus the 
Advaita theory is untenable. The fact is that the first cognition 
wrongly asserts the identity of ‘this’ and ‘silver’ and the second 
one rectifies the mistake by denying the identity; and this is exactly 
what the theory of viparitakhydti says.*"' 


3 .UA. Akliydtivada 

Prabhakara as a staunch believer in the Mimarasa do^mne 
of self-validity of knowledge reduces all error and doubt to 
simply an absence of knowledge. He asserts that all 
is valid. “It is strange indeed how a cognition can apprehend 
anobjectandyet be invalid.”®^ Now if aU apprehension is valid, 
whence do we have the distinction of valid and invalid knowledge? 
Prabhakara says that so far as the element of 
cerned all the so-called invalid cognitions are valid, while the 
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element that is invalid is no apprehension at all. An illusion is 
not a unitary cognition but a composite of two cognitions whose 
xlistinction is not apprehended. Illusion is not a positive misap¬ 
prehension but a negative non-apprehension. When we fall a 
victim to illusion and are misguided by it, the error on our part 
is not an error of commission but an error of omission. The 
error occurs not because we misapprehend reality but because 
we fail to apprehend and thus we miss some relevant feature of 
reality. 

Prabhakara’s theory of illusion is called akhyativada because it 
interprets illusion as the absence of/c/iyot/or knowledge. Pra- 
bhakara like the Advaitinholds that the object of a cognition is 
that alone which is manifested by it. In the illusion ‘this is silver’ 
what is manifested is the silver; so its object is the silver and 
not the nacre as the viparitakhydtivadin says. Thus the theory 
that it manifests an object, the nacre, as a different object, the 
silver, is disproved by experience. 

How can a thing appear in the form of another thing? What 
happens in the illusion of silver is that a piece of nacre is appre¬ 
hended generically, while its specific features that distinguish it 
from a piece of silver, are not apprehended due to their suppres¬ 
sion, and then the memory image of silver is suggested to the 
mind by similarity while the character of its being a memory 
image is forgotten on account of some weakness. Thus the object 
of recollection, viz., the silver, is not distinguished from the nacre, 
and consequently the illusion of silver takes place. The silver is 
represented and the nacre is presented, but they are not discrim¬ 
inated from each other. Thus the illusion is nothing but an 
absence of discrimination iyivekagraha). This is why Prabhakara’s 
theory is called vivekdkhydti. The cause of,the non-discrimination 
is the obscuration of memory (smrtipramo§a). The object of 
memory belongs to the past; it is always referred to as ‘that’ 
in contrast with the object of perception which is referred to as 
‘this,’ but when it is stripped of ‘that-ness’ {pramu?tatattaka) the 
memory becomes obscured. 

But why should it be called memory when it is not recognized 
as such? Salikanatha says that the silver is neither perceived nor 
inferred, because neither there is a contact of the eye with silver 
nor there is a mark {lingo) of the presence of silver. Thus by the 
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method of elimination it is concluded that the silver is remem¬ 
bered. Due to non-discrimination the illusory cognition of 
silver appears as similar to the cognition of real silver, and this 
prompts some practical activity which is similar to that 
prompted by the real silver. Consequently one bends down to 
pick up the ‘silver’ and is disappointed to find merely a piece of 
nacre. Then it is realized that ‘this’ is not silver. The part of the 
illusory experience that is sublated thus by the subsequent 
volitional experience is the element of memory, the‘silver, while 
the presented element ‘this’ is not sublated. 

In a dream the memory images of past experience are revived 
by some unseen agency (adrstakarcuia) and they appear like 
apprehension because the fact that they are recollected is 
forgotten. 

In the illusion of a yellow conch there are really two cognitions, 
one apprehending the yellowness of the bile residing in the eye 
without apprehending the substance, the bile, and the other 
apprehending the substance of the conch without apprehending 
its whiteness. Then, because a substance and a quality alvvays 
stand in mutual expectancy {akahksa), the two apprehensions 
cannot remain unrelated, and consequently the manifestation 
appears as similar to the manifestation of a real yellow conch. 

In the illusion of the double moon the rays issuing from the 
two eyes give rise to two different apprehensions of the moon 
which is one and the illusion persists in spite of the fact that the 
oneness of the moon is not forgotten. This is not a case of 
memory-obscuration. Here as in the ‘yellow conch’ lUusion there 
is a non-discrimination between two apprehensions and not be¬ 
tween one apprehension and one memory image as in nacre-si ver 


illusion. . j u j p to 

In all these illusions the non-discrimination is caused by defects. 
Defects simply disturb the normal functioning of a cause; they 
cannot give rise to a different effect. A 

results either in a deffeient growth or in no growth, but it cannot 
producea barley-plant. Similarly, the defects of the senses produce 
either au incomplete cognition of the nacre or ;>>> 
they cannot produce the cognition of an entirely diffirent object, 
viz^he silver, as the nparmkImUyadin supposes." 
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Sucaritamisra criticizes Prabhakara’s view as follows: Prabha- 
kara says that illusion is not one psychosis but a composite 
psychosis consisting of a perception and a memory, which in 
their individual capacity arc true. But then an illusion ceases 
to be invalid. Prabhakara disregards the universally accepted 
view of people that illusion is a single psychosis aad definitely 
false. Prabhakara’s view that error consists in the non-appre¬ 
hension of difference {bhedagraha) is not supported by Sahara 
whom he professes to follow. Sahara has declared in the most 
unambiguous terms that error consists in a positively false cog¬ 
nition and is due to some defects in -the source.®* He has never 
mentioned non-apprehension as a cause of error. Moreover what 
is this non-apprehension? Prabhakara cannot say that it is the 
negation of apprehension, because he does not accept the reality 
of negation. Memory which does not appear as memory cannot 
be equivalent to non-apprehension and consequently the cause 
of illusion, because memory is correct so far as it reveals an 
object while illusion is not correct but false. Moreover, when I 
remember something and fail to be conscious of the fact that I 
am remembering it, the mistake lies in the memory and not in 
the perception of ‘this’. The remembered silver is different from 
the perceived ‘this’. How can a mistake pertaining to one thing 
falsify a perception of a different thing? The failure of memory 
cannot convert the perception of one thing, the nacre, into that 
of a different thing, the silver. Again, in the illusion ‘this is 
silver’ ‘this’ is perceived and ‘silver’ is remembered according to 
Prabhakara; but why should a man, however desirous of silver 
he may be, bend down to pick up ‘this’? Unless the man knows 
‘this’ to be silver he cannot be prompted to possess ‘this’. If mere 
non-discrimination can prompt him to pick up, he can be 
prompted to pick up a lump of clay too. The lapse of the memory 
of silver is supposed to be the cause of non-discrimination; but 
the lapse of memory remains the same even if there be a lump of 
clay in the place of the nacre. So he must pick up the lump of 
clay as he picks up the nacre. If Prabhakara accepts that the 
nacre is perceived as silver in order to explain the practical activity 
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consequent upon the illusion, then he accepts viparltakhyati. 
The similarity of ‘this’ with silver cannot be the cause of the 
practical activity. If a man can pick up nacre due to its similarity 
with silver, then he can also milk a gavaya, knowing that it is 
similar to a cow. The sublating consciousness appears in Ae 
form ‘this is not silver,’ by which silver-ness is denied of ‘this’. 

A denial presupposes an affirmation. But if the silver is inde¬ 
pendently remembered as Prabhakara says, the subsequent 
denial becomes meaningless. As a matter of fact in ‘this is silver 
‘this’ is identified with ‘silver’ and it is a positive experience like 

the experience of real silver.®® „7 j *■ 

Prabhakara’s theory is contradicted by experience. We do not 
perceive any difference between an illusory silver and a real one 
so long as the illusion persists. The illusion of silver is taken to 
be as real and valid as the perception of real silver so long as 
the mistake is not detected. Illusion does not appear to be a 
negative non-apprehension of difference (bhedagraha) but a 
positive apprehension of non-difference or identity {abhedagraha). 
It is this positive character of illusion that urges one to act. we 
are not conscious of two cognitions in illusion, but of numer¬ 
ically one cognition only. If one does not see ‘this’ and silver 
as identical, then prior to the appearance of the sublating con¬ 
sciousness he should be able to apprehend their difference. 
Moreover, if one who covets silver should fetch the silver think- 
ing that he ought to do so when actually he ought not to do so, 
then it is viparltakhyati, because that which is not to be done 
appears as that which is to be done. If it does 
wffich is to be done, then he will not at all try to fetch it. 

3.12. Conclusion 

Comparing the different theories of illusion we find that every¬ 
one of them is deficient in one or more respects. The 
theory, finding that the object that is perceived in illusion is not 
actuail’y present in the place where it is observed, draws 
the exaggerated conclusion that it is absolutely non-existent. 
rL aZkhyati theory asserts that there exists something 
corresponding to the illusory object, but it is not an objective 

65. KK on SV, 5.19. 

66. SD, p. 59. 
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fact: it is a subjective idea that wrongly appears as an objective 
fact in illusion. This theory is wrong in holding that the illu¬ 
sory object has no objective basis and that it is purely a creation 
of mind. It fails to explain the perceptual character of illusion. 
The anirvacaniyakhyati theory tries to explain the perceptual 
character of illusion by assuming the temporary production of a 
real object corresponding to illusion; but it misses the fact that 
illusion is a false cognition. The akhyati theory offers a good 
psychological analysis of illusion and it is right in pointing out 
that in illusion there is some objective fact which is viewed in¬ 
completely and there is the memory image revived due to simi¬ 
larity; but it fails to explain how the memory image is synthesized 
or fused with the given fact. In fact it denies that there 
is any synthesis at all and it also denies the falsity of 
illusion, thereby explaining away a fact of experience. The 
Nyaya theory of viparitakhyati is more satisfactory except that it 
makes the unintelligible assumption of an extra-normal sense- 
contact in order to explain the perceptual character of illusion. 
Like the Vedanta theory it introduces an extraordinary factor in 
its account of illusion. While, according to the Vedanta, the 
object of illusion is extraordinary, according to the Nyaya the 
sense-functioning is extraordinary. The Bhatta theory is right in 
rejecting the assumption of an extraordinary factor and in holding 
that illusion has an objective basis; but it too fails to explain the 
perceptual character of the illusory object. 






Chapter IV 


TESTS OF TRUTH AND ERROR 


[t has been observed that the Bhatta distinguishes between 
validity and truth. Validity includes truth, novelty and certitude. 
Truth is the correspondence of a subjective content with unobjec¬ 
tive fact. Error or falsehood is the absence of correspondence 
between them. Our cognitions are expressed in the form of judg¬ 
ments. A judgment relates a subject with a predicate. The nature 
of negative judgment will be discussed in the chapter on negation. 
An affirmative judgment asserts the identity of a subject with a 
predicate. If the asserted identity between the subject and pred¬ 
icate elements is real the judgment is true, but if it is ^ 

is false. In the previous chapter the Bhatta definition of validity 
was discussed and now our concern is the ascertainment o 
validity. So far as the novelty and certitude of a valid cogni¬ 
tion are concerned there is no difficulty in their ascertainment 
Certitude is a subjective feeling of the cognizer that may or may 
not accompany his cognition and it is immediately known when- 
ever it is present. Novelty is always known through ampalabd 
or non-apprehension of the apprehensible. There appears a 

feeling of unfamiliarity or strangeness when some new thing 

Tcos^a o/faI»e may be calW 

cover this Se “ know a 

cognition correspon ® ™ i Wo discover the corre- 

fact face^and its photograph because we know 

SmlXebdently of each other. Bat we cannot know a fact 
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independently of cognition. Hence their correspondence can be 
known only indirectly. With the question of the knowledge 
{jnapti) of truth there is also the question of the genesis (utpatti) 
of truth. Now we have to see what the Bhatta view about the 
genesis and ascertainment of truth is and on what grounds the 
rival theories are rejected. 

Madhavacarya summarizes the various Indian views in the 
following verse: 

Pramanatvapramanatve svatalj. samkhyah samasrital} / 
Naiyayikaste paratat} saugataicaramam svatalj .—// 
Prathamam paratalj prdhtilj, pramaijyain, vedavadina!}! 
Pramditatvam svatal} prdhuh paratascapramdnatdmH 

(SDS, Jaimini Dar^ana, vv. 10-11) 

“The Sahkhyas hold that both truth and error are intrinsic, 
the Naiyayikas that both these are extrinsic; the Bauddhas say 
that the latter is intrinsic while the former, truth, is extrinsic; 
the followers of the Veda (i.e. the Mim^sakas) say that truth is 
intrinsic and error extrinsic.” 

4.1. The Sdhkhya Theory 

The Sahkhya theory of intrinsic truth and error is based on 
the view that an effect pre-exists in its cause {satkdryavada). That 
which is absolutely non-existent, e.g., the hare’s horn, cannot 
be produced. Therefore, that which is produced must have pre¬ 
existence. There is observed a fixed relation between a material 
cause, e.g., clay, and its effect, e.g., a pot. Whoever wishes to have 
a pot can have it out of clay alone. A pot cannot be produced 
from yarns and a cloth cannot be produced from clay. If a pot 
were absolutely non-existent prior to its production we could 
bring it about from yarns as well, because in that case there 
would be no difference between clay and yarns. Hence it must be 
accepted that a pot exists in a latent form in clay alone and the 
operation of an agent consists in actualizing or manifesting this 
form. 

What is generally called production {utpatti) is a variety of 
manifestation {abhivyakti). When a pot existing in its full form 
is hidden by darkness, it is said to be manifested by the actioii 
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of light which removes the veil of darkness. When a pot existing 
in a potential form is hidden by another form ofclay itis said to 
be produced by the action of an agent who removes that form 
of clay which veils the form of the pot. There is no essential 
difference between the two actions, as both remove an obstruction. 
Therefore, an effect already exists in its material cause and that 
which does not so exist can never be accomplished. Thus truth 
and error are inherent in knowledge. They cannot be brought 
about by any extraneous means. Truth and error depend on the 
same causes which produce knowledge and not on any additional 
factor, e.g., merit or demerit, and they are revealed by knowledge 
itself. We need not go beyond knowledge for the ascertainment 
of its truth and falsehood.^ 


The Sahkhya theory is based on a wrong view of causation. 
The view that an effect pre-exists in its material cause is contra¬ 
dicted by non-apprehension (anupalabdhi) . We never perceive a 
pot in clay prior to its production. The restriction that a pot 
can be produced from clay alone and not from any other thing 
is quite explicable on the ground of difference in potency {sakti- 
blieda). The potency of producing a pot exists in clay alone and 
not in yarns and other things. This potency is subtle and super¬ 
sensible. It cannot be directly observed through sense-organs. 
Its existence is known through presumption (arthapatti). The 
Sahkhya says that the form of a pot is veiled by the form ofclay 
and hence, though it is not open to direct observation, it can¬ 
not be said to be non-existent on that account. But what does 
the S«khya mean by the form ofclay that is supposed to veil 

the form of a pot? If the genus ■clay-ness’ (mr«i>o/nO) 's 

then, as it persists in all the modifications of clay, the ?■>«*'“ 

will ever remain veiled or unmanifested. If by ^ 

a former arrangement of the parts “’'if 

mrlplndascmm^eial,), then does it not f ‘ f' 

form is manifested? The SWkl>ya mamtmns thalnmlu^ c b 

destroy^ Jus. as ^ ^ 

particular arrangement of ,^111 ever remain 

be destroyed and be no 

veiled. The Sahkhya says that there can oe uu 


1. KK on SV, 2.34. 
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a material cause, e.g., clay, an efficient cause, e.g., a potter, and 
a non-inherent {asamavayi) cause, e.g., the colour of clay other¬ 
wise than on the supposition that an effect pre-exists in its material 
cause. But this can be explained on the ground of difference in 
potency. Not everything indiscriminately can undergo a particular 
modification. Clay alone possesses the potency of being modified 
into a pot-form, while the efficient cause, viz., the potter, can 
assist only by manipulating a lump of clay from outside—he 
cannot enter, materially into the effect, viz., the pot. Hence a 
pot cannot exist prior to its production and when it is produced 
we definitely recognize that it was non-existent formerly. Thus 
the theory of satkdryavada, being contrary to facts, cannot be 
the basis of the intrinsicality {svatastva) of truth and error.^ 
Truth and error are two mutually contradictory properties. 
They cannot reside simultaneously in a cognition, just as heat 
and cold cannot reside simultaneously in water. Water in its 
natural form is cold and it acquires heat when it has contact with 
fire. Similarly, a cognition must have only one form naturally 
belonging to it and the other form must be accidentally produced 
in it by some extraneous cause; but it can never be supposed to 
possess two opposite forms, viz., truth and error, inherently be¬ 
longing to it. The Sankhya can say that some cognition is in¬ 
herently true and some inherently false and thus he can avoid 
self-contradiction. But then it becomes difficult to ascertain which 
cognition is true and which false. None can be sure of the truth 
or falsehood of a cognition as soon as it is born. Two individ¬ 
ual cognitions, one inherently true and another inherently false, 
possess in common the property of being a cognition and hence 
their difference cannot be discerned unless some external in¬ 
dicator is noticed to be present in one and absent from the other. 
If such an indicator is not recognized, there will be suspension of 

judgmentand consequently all practical activity wilt be arrested 

If some external criterion is resorted to in the discrimination of 
truth from falsehood, then truth and falsehood cease to be in- 
. herent and self-evident and thus the Sankhya has to give up his 
cherished tenet. If truth and falsehood could be known indepen¬ 
dently of all extraneous considerations, none would suffer from 

2. Ibid. 2. 35. 
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doubt regarding the real character of a cognition. Therefore the 
Sahkhya view is wrong.® 

4.2. The Nyaya Theory 

In opposition to the Sankhya the Naiyayika maintains that 
truth and falsehood both are extrinsic to knowledge in respect 
of genesis as well as of ascertainment. The Nyaya theory receives 
a brief treatment in the Slokavartika and its commentaries ia 
which the chief rival is the Buddhist. The Nyaya theory coin¬ 
cides partly with the Buddhist (in respect of the extrinsic nature 
of truth) and partly with the Bhatta (in respect of the extrinsic 
nature of falsehood). Hence the Bhatta arguments against the 
Buddhist theory of extrinsic truth are applicable to the Nyaya 
theory too. Below is given Jayanta’s account of the Nyaya 
theory.^ 

Truth and falsehood are specific qualities of cognition. A 
cognition is the manifestation of some object, which depends 
on certain causal conditions, e.g., the operation of sense-organs. 
Now, while object-manifestation is produced by certain general 
conditions, truth and falsehood, which are specific features of 
object-manifestation, must be produced by some specific features 
of the general conditions. The specific features responsible for 
the production of truth and falsehood are the merits (gujia) and 
demerits (dosa) of the conditions of knowledge respectively. 
Merits and demerits are additional features in the cause of 
cognition, which add the qualities of truth and falsehood re¬ 
spectively in cognition. Hence truth and falsehood are not intri¬ 
nsic or natural but extrinsic or adventitious. 

Merits and demerits are positive features. Merit is not merely 
an absence of demerit, nor is demerit a mere absence of merit. 
It is easy to know from the science of medicine what the merits 
and demerits of sense-organs are. Even a man with healthy 
sense-organs acquires certain excellences in them by the use oT 
certain medicines and these exceUences are their merits. Diseases, 
e.g., jaundice, are the demerits of sense-organs. 

It is said that effects depend on their causes for their birth but 
they produce their effects independently of their causes, and. 

3. KK and NR on SV, 2. 35-37; NTV, pp. 30-33. 

4. NM, pp. 170-74. 
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hence a cognition depends for its birth on the operation of the 
senses but it produces its effect, viz., the manifestation of its 
object, independently. Kumarila® has offered this as a proof of 
the intrinsically of truth. But what, it may be asked, is intended 
by this independence? So far as the conditions of a cognition are 
concerned their independence in producing the latter is accepted, 
but it does not prove that truth is independent of any condition 
and so natural, because it has been shown as depending on the 
excellences of the senses. And so far as cognition is concerned 
the question of its dependence or independence in producing its 
effect does not arise, because it has no effect. Manifestation of 
object is not an effect of cognition, but is identical with cognition 
itself. And if activity in relation to the object revealed to the 
cognizer is supposed to be an effect of his cognition, then it 
obviously depends on such additional conditions as the desire of 
the cognizer etc. 

The ascertainment of truth depends on some extraneous 
considerations just as its production depends on some extraneous 
factors. At the time of the origination of a cognition there is 
no knowledge of its truth or falsehood. When the cognition of 
a blue object arises, the object is known to be blue; but the truth 
of the cognition is not known at that time, and subsequently 
when it is known it is not known independently because such 
knowledge depends on fruitful activity {pravrttisamarthyay 
Fruitful activity is the test of truth and fruitless activity (pra- 
vrttmsainvada) is the test of falsehood. 

But how can, it may be asked, any activity ensue on the cogni¬ 
tion of, an object unless the cognition is already known as 
true? The upholder of the intrinsicality of truth says that if the 
knowledge of truth is supposed to depend on the knowledge of 
successful action there will be mutual dependence {anyonydiraya)^ 
as successful action will then depend on the knowledge of truth 
and the knowledge of truth will depend on successful action, and 
again the knowledge of truth will become needless because the 
object of cognition has already been attained. 

The Nyaya reply is that there is no mutual dependence, 
because practical activity with reference to a perceived object 

5. SV, 2.48. 
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takes place in the absence of the knowledge of truth. When a 
man perceives water and approaches it to quench his thirst, it is not 
necessary that he must have ascertained the truth of his percep¬ 
tion before proceeding towards it. What prompts him to act is 
his spontaneous or instinctive belief in the reality of the object 
of his perception. Whether his belief is justified or not is a 
different question which is decided by ascertaining the truth of 
the perception. The case of our knowledge of objects which are 
not directly perceived is different. There practical activity follows 
from mere doubt, and if it is found successful the corresponding 
cognition is judged to be true. Our knowledge of such unseen 
objects as God, heaven etc., cannot be directly verified, yet we 
can ascertain its truth by the application of such tests as we 
might have derived from the verification of our knowledge of 
perceived objects. The ascertainment of the truth of our knowl¬ 
edge of perceived objects by successful activity, though useless 
in itself, has the value of .giving us a knowledge of the means 
which distinguishes truth from falsehood and which we can avail 
■ourselves of in judging the truth of our knowledge of unseen 
objects. 

The subsequent volitional experience of successful activity is 
.an external evidence which proves the truth of our cognitions. 
But is the knowledge of successful activity, it may be asked, 
intrinsically true or does it require verification like the first 
cognition of an object? If it is intrinsically true, what is its 
superiority over the first cognition on account of the absence of 
which the latter is not held to be intrinsically true? If it requires 
further verification, then the process of verification will never 
come to an end and consequently no truth of any knowledge 
will ever be known. 

The Naiyayika answers that verification is not an endless pro¬ 
cess, because the knowledge of successful activity does not 
stand in need of further verification. All knowledge is a means 
to some practical end and hence it needs to be tested in order 
to attain practical .success. The knowledge of the result, on the 
other hand, ends in itself, not leading to further result, and 
hence there arises no need to test its truth. When practical 
success has been achieved one feels no doubt about it, and, be¬ 
cause doubt is the motive behind the ascertainment of truth, the 
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ascertainment of the truth of volitional experience becomes 
motiveless. In the case of the first knowledge of water, for in¬ 
stance, people doubt its truth because such a knowledge is observ¬ 
ed to arise even in the absence of water as in the illusion of 
mirage. So its truth is to be examined and it is known from 
some extraneous evidence, viz., the knowledge of successful 
activity. But, as the knowledge of successful activity is never 
seen to arise in the absence of successful activity, none entertains 
doubt about it, and consequently there is no motive to examine 

its truth. . 

Even when there is a doubt the truth of the experience of 

successful activity can be ascertained by its harmony {samvada) 
with further experiences of its object. When water is seen we 
expect that it will quench our thirst and if the expected thing 
actually happens, i.e., if the cognition leads to a successful action 
it is proved to be true and there is no reason for doubting the 
truth of the visual cognition of water. If still there remains some 
doubt it can be removed by tactual, kinaesthetic and other 
experiences. A visual perception of water reveals the form of 
water in a general way and if we notice the special features of 
water in it by touching, bathing, washing etc. the first visual 
perception is verified, because such a series of experiences can 
never be possible unless the perceived water is real. It is true 
that we sometimes have such a series of experiences in dreams 
also. But when we have it during waking state we are fully aware 
that we are not dreaming. In a dream there is no consciousness 
of the fact that we are dreaming, and so the illusion of volitional 
satisfaction cannot be avoided in the state. But in the state of 
wakefulness we are perfectly sure that we are waking and not 
dreaming and that such a series of experiences cannot arise in 
the absence of real water. Thus the truth of the experience of 
successful activity, when it is confirmed by other sensory experi¬ 
ences during waking state, can never be doubted. 

The truth of volitional experience can be tested in still another 
way by examining its antecedent conditions. If even after a 
vigorous and careful search we do not find any defect in the 
conditions, we can safely believe that our volitional experience 
of successful activity is true. The defects of the antecedent con¬ 
ditions that vitiate our knowledge resulting from them are: 
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rapid movement of objects as in the case of a firebrand in 
motion, similarity of the objects of knowledge to other objects 
as in the case of a shell, dimness of light, drowsiness of mind, 
an acute feeling of hunger, thirst, tiredness etc., the diseases of 
the sense-organs and so on. If such defects are absent ouf 
knowledge of successful activity cannot but be true. 

It may be asked: why should we not examine the conditions 
of the first knowledge of an object in this way instead of 
examining the conditions of subsequent practical experience ? 
The answer is that we can certainly do so if we choose, but it 
does not prove the theory of intrinsic truth, nor does it disprove 
the theory of extrinsic truth. If we ascertain the truth of our first 
perception of water on the ground of the absence of any vitiating 
factor in the antecedent conditions, we appeal to an extraneous 
test, and hence in this case too truth is known extrinsically. But 
ordinarily people are not interested in the examination of the 
conditions of their first perceptions. What they are interested in 
is the attainment of expected results from their first perceptions, 
and when there is actual attainment of such results the truth 
of the first perceptions becomes evident. But if there is any 
doubt the conditions giving rise to subsequent volitional 
experience are examined by people and not those which give rise 
to first perceptions. Thus a knowledge of successful activity 
resulting from a cognition is the test of the truth of that cogni¬ 
tion and in the same way a knowledge of disappointment or 
practical failure {pravritivisamvada) is the test of falsehood, and 
both these tests are extraneous to the conditions that give rise 
to knowledge. Knowledge by itself is neutral, i.e., is not known 
to be true or false. If it could be possible there would be no 
disappointment in practical activities. Truth and falsehood are 
not self-evident; they are always known through inference. 

There are some cases of knowledge whose truth appears to be 
self-evident. The knowledge of familiar objects, e.g., my house, 
my body etc., is known as true immediately at the time when it 
arises and we do not feel the need of verifying it by success m 
activity. Is, then, such knowledge intrinsically true? The Naiya- 
yika replies that the knowledge of truth in such cases is condi¬ 
tioned by familiarity and that it is not self-evident though it 
arises quickly. The truth of the knowledge of a new object is as- 
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ccrtBincd on the ground of prncticnl success to which it lends if 
it is true. When a new object is cognized repeatedly it becomes 
familiar and we need not test the truth of its cognition on subse¬ 
quent occasions in the same way as when it was new. Truth in 
such cases is known through inference based on familiarity and 
not on successful activity. 

Kumarilaand his followers reject the theory of extrinsic truth 
and falsehood. If truth or falsehood is not natural to knowledge 
but super-added to it by excellences or deficiencies of the causal 
conditions, then it would follow that knowledge is characterless 
(iiissvabhava) at the time of its birth. But a knowledge which is 
neither true nor false is an impossibility. Either truth or false¬ 
hood must be natural or inherent in knowledge. Again if the 
ascertainment of truth and falsehood of knowledge is supposed 
to depend on inference which takes place at a later time, knowl¬ 
edge will lack certitude prior to the application of the test of 
truth and hence there will never be any practical activity imme¬ 
diately after knowledge, which is obviously against common 
experience. No activity is seen to followfrom a doubtful knowl¬ 
edge. And if the INaiyayika maintains that successful activity 
from a neutral or doubtful knowledge is possible, then he contra¬ 
dicts the very first aphorism of the Nyaya Sutra which says that 
a study of pramaija-s is undertaken because it is only through 
valid knowledge that the useful is attained and the harmful is 
shunned.® 

4.3. The Buddhist Theory 

The Buddhist maintains that falsehood is inherent in all knowl¬ 
edge while truth is extraneous. A mere appearance of knowl¬ 
edge does not guarantee its truth. It is a matter of common 
experience that the knowledge of an object arises sometimes 
when the object is not actually present and sometimes when it is 
actually present. The knowledge of silver, for instance, arises 
when there is actually silver and sometimes when there is no 
silver but some other object resembling sliver such as a piece of 
nacre. Therefore, it is precarious to say that silver is actually 
present simply on the ground that its knowledge has appeared. 

6. KK and NR on SV, 2.35-36. 
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Hence the truth of knowledge cannot be ascertained by the 
knowledge itself. 

Truth can be ascertained only when it is seen that knowledge 
leads to successful activity. Successful activity is the result of true 
knowledge and the truth of the latter is inferred from the 
former. When a jar is cognized the cognition by itself does not 
give the assurance that the jar is actually present. But when later 
on we approach the object and find that we can fetch water in it 
or cook food, then it is ascertained that the cognition was truly 
of a jar. Again, even when there is no knowledge of practical 
success truth can also be ascertained by the subsequent knowl¬ 
edge that the cause of the knowledge possesses excellence 
{gunavatkaramjnana), or by knowing that the knowledge agrees 
with another knowledge of the same object {Jnanantarasaijtvada). 

So the truth of a knowledge is determined by some other knowl¬ 
edge and not by the same knowledge because knowledge by it¬ 
self is always doubtful, on which account falsehood is inherent in 
it. All cognitions lack certitude at the time of their origin. 
Absence of truth is their inherent characteristic. 

From the point of view of genesis too falsehood is natural and 
truth is adventitious. Falsehood is nothing but an absence or 
negation of truth. Falsehood is a non-entity (avastu), and just as 

a hare’s horn, which is a non-entity, ® ^"^vthin® The 

anything, so falsehood too cannot be "l; . 

Mhnamsaka view that falsehood is generated by 

the cause of knowledge is wrong, because that which is a ^ 

entity cannot have a cause for its origin. A J^on-tntity has no 

origin and hence it is causeless. Therefore, falsehood i^^ 

in knowledge from the very beginning, 
positive entity {vastu) like a jar, is produced m 
Lusly by a cause, viz., the presence ° 

merit or excellence tTJZ 

organs and other sources of ^no 1 dg^^^^ equilibrium {saniya) 
residing in the sense-organs are pure and tLn they generate 
tie sense-organs are sa|d to be natural 

t^th in the knowledge denved^^^ 

to knowledge, who could deny generated by defects, 

it is falsehood that is natural and it is not generareu y 
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Even when falsehood is seen to follow from defects of the source, 
as when the cognition of a yellow conch is seen to arise from 
jaundice, it is not actually the defects that cause falsehood. What 
happens in such cases is that defects being present merits dis¬ 
appear; consequently truth cannot be produced and thus false¬ 
hood which is inherent persists in cognition. Defects or demerits 
include those belonging to thecognizer, e.g., jaundice and those 
belonging to objects, e.g., minuteness, distance etc. Excellences 
or merits are: healthiness of sense-organs, reliability of a person, 
nearness of an object and so on. Defects are not active in pro¬ 
ducing falsehood. Their function is merely to remove merits. 
Merits alone are the direct cause of truth, and in their absence— 
which is seen in two ways, viz., when demerits are present, and 
when either the substratum {asrayd) of merits is absent, as in the 
case of the Vedas which are supposed by the MImaipsaka to be 
authorless, or it is not functioning as in the case of dreams when 
sense-organs stop their operations—there is no production of 
truth. It is an error on the part of the Mimaipsakas to suppose 
that falsehood is caused by demerits. The fact is that demerits 
merely remove merits. A further proof of the fact that falsehood 
is not produced by demerits is found in the case of non-cognition 
(ajnana). The Mimaipsaka cites positive and negative concomi¬ 
tance (anvayavyatireka) between demerits and falsehood as the 
proof of the former being the cause of the latter. But this is 
wrong, because this concomitance, though true in the case of 
illusion and doubt, fails in the case of non-cognition which is 
accepted as false and at the same time as not depending on de¬ 
merits but solely on the absence of the cause of cognition 
{jnanakaranabhavamatram). Therefore, the right conclusion that 
is forced upon us is that falsehood is uncaused and natural while 
truth is caused and adventitious.’ 

Criticising the Buddhist view Parthasarathi says that falsehood 
is not merely an absence of truth. The Buddhist view that false¬ 
hood is a non-entity and hence not produced by any cause is based 
on a wrong conception of falsehood. Falsehood is not prior 
negation of certitude {niscayapragabhdva) as the Buddhist seems 
to hold. It is true that prior negation of something is uncaused 


7. SV, 2. 38-45; KK and NR on ibid. 
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and the view that falsehood is uncaused might have been true if 
falsehood were merely prior negation of certitude. In the case of 
an illusion, e.g., that of silver in shell, which is a form of false 
knowledge, the perceiver is as confident of the presence of silver 
as in the case of real silver. False knowledge is positive in 
character. It represents something as a different thing due to 
certain vitiating factors (dosanimittatvddayatharthatvasya), and 
this is known from positive and negative concomitance. The 
knowledge which is doubtful in its very origin also is known to 
arise from certain defects. As for non-cognition, it is obviously 
due to the absence of causes which give rise to cognition. But 
that which is true in the case of non-cognition need not be true 
in the case of illusion and doubt. Therefore, falsehood is not 
uncaused and natural, but is caused by defects or vitiating 
conditions.® 

The Buddhist says that truth is caused by excellences and 
where there are no excellences there is no truth. But if it were 
true, there could be no iota of truth in the cognition of a white 
conch as yellow or in that of a shell as silver, which is produced 

by the visual sense devoid of excellences. In the cognition of a 

yellow conch the element of conchness is true, thoughyellowness 
is false. In the illusion of silver in shell too the cognition is true 
in respect of such general features as brightness, a triangular 
shape etc. The elements of truth in the aforesaid cognitions are 
evidently caused not by excellences, for there are no excellences, 
but by merely the conditions of knowledge {jmnakarai^a- 
nimittameva). Moreover, it is the purity of the sense-organs etc., 

that is meant when the Buddhist talks of excellences. Butift^s 
be so, then excellences become equivalent to absence of blemishes 
{rfo5a&/iava);and the Mimamsakais not opposed to this view, 
because it does not interfere with the truth of the Veda. The Veda 
has no author and so the question of the presence of blemishes 
in its source does not arise. In fact truth is not caused by the 
presence of excellences or the absence of blemishes in the gener 
ating conditions of knowledge, but it is natural or intrinsic to 
knowledge. Wherever excellences are seen in the cause of knowl¬ 
edge they are not directly operative in producing truth. They 
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merely serve as a means of removing blemishes (rfowmVafcaraiWM- 
payikatayS). The presence of blemishes interferes in the produc¬ 
tion of true knowledge. But when they are expelled by the pres¬ 
ence of excellences they cannot offer any interference. Excel¬ 
lences are not directly the cause of truth.® 

Thus when it is not established that truth depends on the 
excellences or soundness of the source of knowledge, the infer¬ 
ence of truth from excellences has no justification. The Bud¬ 
dhist contention that all knowledge is known to be false at the 
time of its origin because falsehood depends on the conditions 
that give rise to knowledge, cannot be supported. If knowledge 
is inherently false and immediately known to be false, illusion 
and disappointment cannot be explained. If a shell is perceived 
as silver and we immediately know that it is not silver, as we 
should know according to the Buddhist theory, then our moving 
and approaching the ‘silver’ and the subsequent corrective 
knowledge that it is not silver become inexplicable. On the 
contrary, even such a false knowledge is accepted to be true at 
the time of its origin, and this fact shows that knowledge is 
known to be true intrinsically, while falsehood is a later dis¬ 
covery depending on conditions extraneous to (he conditions of 
knowledge.^® 

The Buddhist may say that knowledge is not known to be 
positively false at the moment of its origin but that so long as 
its truth is not ascertained we remain in doubt about its real 
character and as doubt is a form of invalid knowledge all knowl¬ 
edge must be invalid intrinsically. But this scepticism is quite 
unfounded and logically it can never be terminated. To say that 
the knowledge of truth depends on the knowledge of the sound¬ 
ness of its source is beset with difficulties which know no end. 
If the truth of a cognition is not self-established the truth of the 
cognition of the soundness of its source is equally non-establish- 
ed by itself. To ascertain the truth of the former we have to as¬ 
certain the truth of the latter which again is to be ascertained 
extraneously in the same way and so on without coming to any 
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end of the process. Thus scepticism about the first cognition 
will never be removed 

As the knowledge of the soundness of generating conditions 
cannot establish the truth of a cognition, so the knowledge of 
successful activity too is incompetent for that purpose. If the 
cognition of a jar is supposed to be unable to establish its own 
truth on the ground that such a cognition is seen to arise even in 
the absence of a jar, then the cognition of successful activity too 
is unable to establish its own truth on the same ground, i.e., on 
the ground that it too is seen to arise even when actually there is 
no successful activity, as in dreams. Consequently, when the 
knowledge of successful activity itself is not ascertained to be 
true, how can it prove the truth of the knowledge of a jar? And 
even if it be granted that the knowledge of successful activity is 
true by itself, how can it prove the truth of the knowledge of a 
jar? The knowledge of a jar is as different from the knowledge of 
successful activity as from the knowledge of a piece of cloth. 
‘This is a jar’ and ‘I bring water in a jar’ assert quite different 
things. So how can the latter prove that the former is true? Let 
this question be left for some later time and let us take up the 
first again. It will be said that though the knowledge of success¬ 
ful activity does not by itself certify its truth, yet the feeling of 
pleasure or satisfaction that accompanies successful activity 
proves its truth. The feeling of pleasure is never known to arise 
in the absence of pleasure; therefore, the knowledge of pleasure 
is self-valid. If a knowledge, e.g., of a jar, is true, the activity to 
which it leads must be successful and if an activity is successful 
it must result in a feeling of pleasure. As the knowledge of 
pleasure cannot deceive us it proves the truth of the knowledge 
of successful activity which in turn proves the truth of the knowl¬ 
edge that prompted the activity. This contention of the Bud¬ 
dhist too is wrong. It is true that the knowledge of pleasure can 
arise only when pleasure is actually felt and not otherwise and 
hence it is self-valid. But from the knowledge of pleasure the 
truth of the knowledge in question cannot be determined, be¬ 
cause in dreams, hypnosis etc. it is seen that pleasure may arise 
from purely imaginary objects.^^ 
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The same reasoning holds in case if agreement with some 
other knowledge {jnanantarasaipvada) is supposed to be the test 
of truth. The other knowledge with which agreement of a cer¬ 
tain knowledge is sought may be either of the same kind or of a 
different kind; it may be homogeneousor heterogeneous 
(vijatiya). The subsequent visual cognitions of ajar, for instance, 
arising in the same person or in different persons are all homo¬ 
geneous with its present visual cognition, while its tactual cogni¬ 
tion, inferential cognition and the cognition derived from a 
reliable person are all heterogeneous to its present visual cogni¬ 
tion. Now whatever the knowledge with which agreement is 
sought may be, the difficulty of infinite regress cannot be avoid¬ 
ed by the upholder of the extrinsicality of truth, because none of 
the subsequent cognitions of the same thing can be supposed to 
be intrinsically true. When the subsequent cognitions are homo¬ 
geneous with the first one, they do not differ from the first; 
hence one possessing no superiority over others, all must be 
equally true, false or doubtful. Again, heterogeneous cognitions 
of a thing reveal different aspects of it and consequently there 
cannot be a real agreement among them. A visual perception of 
ajar cannot be verified by its auditory, tactual and other hetero¬ 
geneous cognitions, because they reveal respectively the colour, 
sound, touch etc., of the jar, which being different cannot 
corroborate one another. The qualities perceived by the different 
sense-organs are absolutely different and so there cannot be any 
agreement among the heterogeneous perceptions of the same 
thing. If agreement with a heterogeneous cognition is the sole 
test of truth, then my visual perception of a jar which reveals its 
colour cannot but be false because the auditory and other per¬ 
ceptions cannot apprehend its colour.^® 

Thus if knowledge is not known to be true intrinsically, no 
extraneous evidence can prove it. Moreover, the intrinsicality of 
truth is proved by the very reasoning of the upholder of extrin¬ 
sicality. It is held that successful activity is the result of true 
knowledge and the truth of knowledge, though by itself undeter¬ 
mined, is inferred from the knowledge of successful activity, as 
a cause is inferred from its effect. But such an inference cannot 
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be reliable unless the invariable concomitance between true 
knowledge and successful activity has been observed repeatedly. 
We infer the presence of fire from the perception of smoke at a 
distance on the ground that we have observed smoke and fire 
together in the past in a large number of instances and have 
never observed a contrary instance. Accordingly one who infers 
correctly the truth of a knowledge from successful activity must 
somehow have known the truth of a knowledge independently of 
the knowledge of successful activity repeatedly on many occa¬ 
sions, which implies that the truth of knowledge is self-evident.^* 


4.4. The Bhatta Theory 

Having examined the views held by others Kumarila concludes 
that truth is inherent in all cognitions, because, if it were not so, 
it could not be produced by any extraneous condition.” Umbeka” 
distinguishes Kumarila’s conception of intrinsicality of truth 
from the conceptions of the Sankhya, Prabhakara and the 
Vedanta and also criticises some wrong interpretations of this 
view The Sankhya view has already been criticized. Prabhakara s 

view of intrinsicality is that aU apprehension is true and knowl¬ 
edge apprehending reality otherwise than it is. is an impossibility, 
and thus he closes his eyes to the fact of error. Kumarila, on 

the other hand, recognizes error and hence his view of intrinsi¬ 
cality is different from Prabhakara’s. According to the Advaita 

VedLaaU empirical knowledge is true so long as the absolute 
truth viz. the knowledge of Brahman, is not attained. In the 
nrevious chapter it was shown that Kumarila disapproves all 

these views Ind hence his view of intrinsicality is different from 

^‘'some say that the properties of an effect have their origin in 

throroneJties of the cause. The sense-organs are the cause of 

the * being of the nature of absence of knowledge 

knowledge cognitive potency (.bodhakhyasakti). 

Henf ifThere were no cognitive potency inherent in knowledge 
could not be produced by the sense-organs. In this view by 
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pramanya is meant the power of revealing objects, which is 
natural to knowledge and by apramanya is meant the absence of 
this power, which can be produced by causes not possessing this 
power. Umbeka says that this interpretation of Kumarila’s view 
is wrong. This view makes truth intrinsic on the ground that it 
cannot be traced to the cause of knowledge, viz., the senses; 
truth is intrinsic because it is causeless. But this is wrong. We 
do not find massiveness belonging to a body in the atoms that 
are the cause of the body; but this does not imply that massive¬ 
ness is causeless. 

Others say that pramanya is the power of producing discern¬ 
ment {paricchedotpddikd saktU}) and this belongs to cognition 
naturally. Cognitions are momentary and if the said power were 
not inherent in them it could never be produced. It cannot be 
produced before a cognition comes into being just as a picture 
cannot be produced before the canvas on which it is painted 
comes into being. It cannot be produced simultaneously with 
the origination of a cognition just as a picture cannot be 
produced simultaneously with the production of the canvas. It 
cannot be produced after a cognition is produced, because a 
cognition, being momentary, cannot stay till the said power is 
produced. Therefore, the power of producing discernment is not 
an effect at all but a natural possession of cognitions. This 
interpretation too is wrong because the opposite power of pro¬ 
ducing non-discernment too will be natural on the same ground, 
which cannot be Kumarila’s view. 

Umbeka gives his own interpretation as follows: Prdmd^iya 
consists in the property of a pramdpa or means of knowledge, 
e.g., perception, by virtue of which it reveals an object as it 
really exists (qrthdvisaiftvdditva) and it is produced by the same 
conditions which give rise to a pramdija. The natural form 
(svarupa) of the causes produces truth in knowledge without 
depending on such additional factors as merits. We do not find 
any merits in the sense-organs. There is no direct or indirect 
proof of their existence. They are neither directly perceived nor 
is there any sign from which they could be inferred. The medi¬ 
cines whose application is supposed to produce merits in the 
sense-organs do nothing but expel the blemishes that may vitiate 
them. Falsehood of knowledge, on the other hand, is caused by 
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blemishes or defects which are extraneous to the natural form of 
sense-organs. Defects, though they are invisible, are presumed to 
explain falsehood. 

It may be objected that falsehood cannot be traced solely to 
the presence of defects in the generating conditions of knowl¬ 
edge, because where there is presence of defects there is absence 
of excellences too and hence it is not proper to hold only one of 
them to be responsible for producing [falsehood. The reply is 
that falsehood is not merely negation of truth but positive in 
character and hence it must be caused by some positive factor 
actively producing a misapprehension of things and such a 
positive factor can be no other than a defect.^’ 

Parthasarathi draws attention to one possible misinterpreta¬ 
tion of svatalypramanya and paratalyapramanya, Svatastva or 
intrinsicality of truth does not imply that all knowledge is born 
true, and paratastva or extrinsicality of falsehood does not imply 
that knowledge born true is made false by such extraneous con¬ 
ditions as the subsequent appearance of a contradicting knowl¬ 
edge (badhakaj/lana) etc. Truth and falsehopd are produced in 
true and false knowledge respectively simultaneously with the 
production of knowledge. They are properties of knowledge and 
are present from the very beginning. It is not true to say that 
truth is born with knowledge and falsehood is added to it subse¬ 
quently, Falsehood is produced by some vitiating factors, but 
the vitiating factors are present from the very beginning. When 
silver is falsely perceived in shell falsehood characterizes the 
perception from the very moment of its origin, though the con¬ 
sciousness of falsehood does not arise at that time. The true 
knowledge of shell that arises later on does not produce false¬ 
hood in the first perception of it as silver. The falsehood was 
already there, but it was not known till the appearance of the 
sublating consciousness.^® Thus truth is intrinsic in the sense 
that it is produced by the natural causes of knowledge and false¬ 
hood is extrinsic in the sense that it is produced by some addi¬ 
tional factor vitiating the natural causes, 
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The next question is: How are truth and falsehood known? 
Kumarila says: 

Tasmat bodhdtmakatvena praptd buddhelt pramdiiaidj 
Arthdnyathdtvahetutthadosajiidnddapodyate 11 SV. 2. 53 

The truth, therefore, of knowledge is known through the mere 
fact of its being of the nature of knowledge and it is set aside 
(in the form ‘this is not so’) by the knowledge of the object as 
being of a different nature or by the recognition of discrep¬ 
ancies in the source. 

Knowledge is spontaneously known to be true. All knowl¬ 
edge excluding doubt brings with it the conviction of its truth. 
As soon as knowledge of something is born it is believed to be, 
true without standing in need of verification. It is this sponta¬ 
neous belief in the reality of the object revealed by knowledge 
that prompts us to act in a particular way with reference to it. 

It may be said that if the truth of knowledge is known by itself 
at the time of its birth and no other knowledge is required for 
that purpose, then a knowledge which is not known to be true 
by itself at the time may be rejected as false, and thus, just as we 
need no external criterion forjudging truth, so we need none for 
judging falsehood, the conclusion being that truth and falsehood 
both are known intrinsically. This objection implies an intuitive 
knowledge of truth and falsehood and it is rejected on the 
ground that not only a true knowledge is known to be true by 
itself, but even a false knowledge, e.g., that of silver in shell, is 
known as true by itself All cognitions without any discrimination 
are believed as true by themselves, though some of them may 
actually be false.^® The illusion of silver in shell is taken to be 
true at the time of its origin, but the consciousness that it is an 
illusion appears only subsequently. A false cognition does not 
advertise its falsehood and hence at the time it is as good as a 
true cognition. But when the falsehood of a false cognition is 
known it is invariably known through a second cognition. “Even 
a false cognition by itself points out the reality of its object, and 
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it would not cease to do so unless its falsehood were detected 
by another means”.*® A cognition always appears in the form 
‘this is P’. But the fact that ‘this is not P’ (arthanyathabhava), 
i.e., the falsehood of a cognition, is not revealed by the same 
cognition, but by another cognition. Therefore, it is said that the 
truth of knowledge is self-evident (svataff) while its falsehood is 
evidenced by other means (paratab). 

Now, what are those other means by which the falsehood of 
a cognition is detected? They are: (1) a contradicting experience 
(badhakapratyaya) and (2) the knowledge of defects in the causes 
of a cognition (dosajitana). When a cognition, e.g., of silver, 
appears, we are confident of the real existence of silver. But later 
in the course of further exploratory activity of the senses or 
when we manipulate the object, the real character of the perceiv¬ 
ed object as shell is discovered, the first cognition is directly con¬ 
tradicted in the form ‘this is not silver’, and thus we become 
aware of the error. Sometimes, as in the cognition of a yellow 
conch, the defects of the source are of a more or less permanent 
nature and not as temporary as in the previous case, and under 
‘Such circumstances the real character of the perceived object is 
not directly known. So long as one is not aware of the defect or 
forgets it for the time being, the cognition is taken to be true; 
but later when he becomes aware of the defect he rejects that 
part of the cognition as false which he can reasonably trace to 
the defect. In the cognition of yellow conch, for instance, ho 
rejects the yellowness as false when he recognizes that his eyes 
are suffering from jaundice, because he knows that the yellow¬ 
ness actually belongs to the bile present in his eyes while the 
conch in the state of health was seen as white. 

It may be said against this view that when the ascertainment 
of falsehood is made to depend on another cognition there will 
be infinite regress as on the theory of extrinsicality of truth. The 
reply is that mere dependence is not a cause of infinite regress. 
Infinite regress occurs when one thing is made to depend on 
another thing of the same kind, for example, when the truth of 
one cognition is made to depend on the truth of another cogni¬ 
tion. Thus if the falsehood of one cognition were known by the: 
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falsehood of another cognition the charge of infinite regress 
might have been true. But actually what happens in the present 
case is simply that the falsehood of a former cognition is revealed 
subsequently by the knowledge of contradiction or of defects 
while this subsequent knowledge is self-valid. When falsehood 
is thus revealed by a true knowledge there is^ no need to go on 
further and hence there is no infinite regress.-*^ 

It may again be asked; How is it that a later knowledge con¬ 
tradicts a previous one and not vice versa? First there appears 
the coonition ‘this is silver’ and then another cognition appears 
in the form ‘this is not silver’. It is said that the second cognition 
falsifies the first, but it may equally well be supposed that the 
first falsifies the second. The reply is that the relation of the con¬ 
tradictor and the contradicted {badhyabadhakabhava) between 
two cognitions does not depend on a mere wish. When the first 
cognition ‘this is silver’ appeared the second ‘this is not silver 
was non-existent and hence the former could not contradict the 
latter. But the latter, making its appearance after the former, 
reveals the object of the former as possessing a contradictory 
nature and on this account it invalidates the former. The first 
cognition arises independently of the second, but the very birth 
of the second presupposes the first. The cognition ‘this is not 
silver’ denies the truth of the cognition ‘this is silver’ by its mere 
existence and hence the relation of the contradictor and the con¬ 
tradicted existing between them cannot be reversed.^® 

It has been shown so far that the falsehood of a cognition is 
known extrinsically through the subsequent consciousness of 
contradiction or of the presence of defects in the source. But 
sometimes there follows a third cognition which contradicts the 
second one and in such cases the truth of the first cognition 
which was wrongly shown to be mistaken by the second one is 
restored by the third one. From this it 'should not be suppos¬ 
ed that the truth of the first cognition is known extrinsically, 
because the first cognition determines its object on account of its 
own birth and hence it is self-valid. The second cognition of 
discrepancy contradicted the first only by mistake, but when the 
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third one contradicts the second by indicating that there is no 
real discrepancy, the truth of the first stands unchallenged. The 
first cognition remains as true as it naturally was. What the third 
did was just to show that the doubt regarding the first generated 
by the second was unfounded. 

Again seeing that one cognition is contradicted by a subse¬ 
quent cognition and this too sometimes by still another cogni¬ 
tion it is not reasonable to doubt the truth of the third and so 
on ad infinUum. Where discrepancies really exist they are sure 
to be known sooner or later. We cannot suspect them even 
where there is no reasonable ground for suspicion. Subjective 
and objective defects which are the causes of falsehood are found 
to exist only under special circumstances and not everywhere. 
When the senses and the mind are in a healthy condition, there 
is ample illumination, we are in a wakeful state and the object 
is very near, any doubt regarding the truth of the resultant 
cognition becomes unnecessary. Thus when there is no occasion 
for suspecting the presence of discrepancies the fear that a cogni¬ 
tion may turn out as false is ruled out. Falsehood may be 
suspected where there is a possibility of discrepancies. It is not 
proper to doubt the truth of a cognition merely on the ground 
that it is a cognition like false cognitions. There are cognitions 
which arise with the conviction that they are perfectly true. Even 
when doubt arises due to a greater distance of the object or to 
other circumstances it is easy to dispel the doubt by approach¬ 
ing the object or by some other recognized method, but universal 
scepticism is quite uncalled for. If in the third cognition discrep¬ 
ancies are not suspected the matter ends then and there; but if 
we find a reasonable ground to examine the third decision can be 
arrived at with the help of a fourth cognition and this is usually 
enough. When in this way the truth of the first or second cogni¬ 
tion is confirmed by the third or fourth one, it, being natural, 
rests unchallenged, while others are proved to be false.*® 

The Bhatta view is that truth does not depend on any extra¬ 
neous factor for its revelation and hence it is self-evident. But 
how can this view be reconciled with the other view that a cogni¬ 
tion does not reveal itself. It is held that a cognition does not 
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reveal itself at the time of its appearance and that if there arises 
any curiosity it is indirectly known later through another cogni¬ 
tion. But if a cognition depends on another cognition for its 
knowledge, its truth, which is its property, too must depend on 
another cognition for its knowledge and thus the theory of self- 
evidence falls to the ground. 

In reply to this Parthasarathi says that the theory of self- 
evidence does not mean that a cognition apprehends its truth in 
the form ‘I am true’. On the contrary it means that knowledge 
of truth depends on the knowledge of the cognition itself, and 
we need not go beyond the cognition for that purpose. When a 
cognition arises we are not aware of the cognitive act, but the 
awareness of the object manifested by the cognition definitely 
occurs and the belief that the object is really as it is manifested 
remains implicit until reflective consciousness appears. An ex¬ 
plicit consciousness of the truth of a cognition appears subse¬ 
quently and then it depends on the awareness of the cognition 
itself rather than on any extraneous consideration. When we 
judge a cognition as true what we judge is that the object reveal¬ 
ed by the cognition is actually such as is revealed to us and not 
different. The sole means of knowing the existence and nature 
of an object is its cognition and we have to believe what a cogni¬ 
tion reveals to us. When I perceive a yellow object the con¬ 
sciousness that the object is actually yellow arises from the percep¬ 
tion alone, while the consciousness that the object is actually 
different in case if the perception be false, arises not from the 
same perception, but from the knowledge of contradiction or 
that of defects in the eyes.®* 

4.5. A Critical Review 

The motive which led the Bhatta to adopt the theory of in¬ 
trinsic validity is to seek a theoretical justification for his belief 
in the intrinsic validity of the Veda. The Mimaipsaka does not 
believe in the divine authorship; he believes that the Veda is 
eternal and uncreated. He could not base the validity of such 
Vedic assertions as ‘one desirous of heaven should sacrifice’ on 
such extrinsic grounds as the omniscience of God, as is done by 
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the Naiyayika, because the hypothesis that there exists a God 
could not be supported by reason. The supposition that there 
exists a God is absolutely unverifiable through the available 
empirical means and to base the validity of the Veda on such a 
shaky foundation would have been detrimental to the religious 
feelings of the orthodox Hindus like the Mimaqisaka. Under 
such circumstances the safer course was to prove self-validity in 
the case of our common beliefs in the objects of sense and then 
to extend and generalize it to cover the case of Vedic knowl¬ 
edge. 

Though the Bhatta preaches the theory of self-validity on 
account of his partiality for the Veda and thus his attitude to¬ 
wards the enquiry into the conditions of truth is not expected 
to be detached and scientihc, yet we find that his theory contains 
much that is true. Our primary attitude towards knowledge 
seems to be that of belief. The knowledge given by the senses 
appears with the assurance of its truth. When I see a blue thing 
I take it to be a real blue thing and act accordingly. Action 
presupposes belief. Our belief in the truth of our perception 
appears to be instinctive, while falsehood is a discovery that is 
made when there is an experience of contradiction and practical 
disappointment. Montague rightly says: 

It seems probable that the primary condition of consciousness 
is a condition of acceptance of cerebral implicates or conscious 
contents at their face value as real and as bases for action. 
Disbelief and doubt are sophisticated or secondary attitudes 
which we take towards a content only when it is contradicted 
by another content or by the system as a whole.-® 

We proceed to act on the implicit belief that what we know 
is true. 

The Buddhist and Naiyayika contention that mere doubt is a 
sufficient force to make, us act seems to be wrong. Of course, 
sometimes we do appear to act with reference to an object of 
cognition of whose existence we are not fully convinced, but in 
such cases our behaviour is rather tentative, being a part of 
cognitive activity, and fulfilment of some pragmatic need is not 
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our aim. Suppose I see at a distance something like water with¬ 
out being sure of its existence. I approach the object simply to 
verify this initial cognition with the aim of assuring myself that 
it is truly water and not of directly quenching my thirst. But if 
I am sure that it is water that I see, I approach it with the direct 
aim that I will drink it. 

When the upholder of extrinsic validity says that practical 
activity can be explained by doubt also, he forgets the distinction 
between real doubt which is a psychological state of oscillating 
between two or more alternatives and methodic doubt or doubt 
as a method of enquiry. We may investigate the validity of a 
judgment by provisionally assuming it as doubtful and then find 
out the grounds of its validity. Real doubt and methodic doubt 
are different in that while the former is imposed upon us by the 
conditions of knowledge, the latter is a matter of choice. That 
first expedition to the moon will be made within a decade is a 
matter of real doubt for me, but that the three angles of a 
triangle are equal to two right angles, though I am sure of it, 
may be doubted in order to remember the process of reasoning 
that leads to it. 

Thus it is true that some cognitions are really doubtful, but the 
contention that every cognition is doubtful unless it is verified 
to be true on external grounds is not true. Our primary attitude 
towards perceptual cognitions at least is that of belief and it is 
set aside when they are contradicted by other cognitions. The 
cognitions derived from the statements made by others too are 
generally accepted as true if no reason to disbelieve them is 
found. The Bhatta theory of intrinsic validity is based on this 
psychological fact. 

But a mere psychological belief cannot be the ground of 
logical certitude. That I happen to have a cognition is not the 
proof of its truth. To prove its truth we have to collect evidence 
that may turn out to be extrinsic to the cognition itself. But the 
Naiyayika, though right so far as validity is sometimes proved on 
extrinsic grounds, is wrong when he asserts that validity is prov¬ 
ed invariably by extrinsic evidence. Koffey rightly says: “All 
extrinsic evidence therefore rests ultimately on intrinsic evidence 
and cannot itself be the supreme test of truth or the ultimate 
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motive of certitude.”^® The proposition that heaven is attained 
through sacrifice cannot be proved to be true on intrinsic 
grounds. We have to seek its proof elsewhere and can give our 
assent to it if we can find sufficient reason to believe it. The 
Naiyayika bases the truth of this proposition on the excellence 
of its source, viz., God. In the same way the knowledge derived 
from other persons, e.g., ‘snake-bite causes death’ is known and 
proved as true if the person is well-informed and trustworthy or 
if we actually observe people dying of snake-bite. But for 
the truth of the propositions ‘a well-informed and trustworthy 
person must be believed’ and ‘what is perceived in many 
cases cannot be false’, which are the extrinsic grounds of proof 
in the case of the knowledge that snake-bite causes death, 
we do not feel the need of proving them, and hence they are 
self-evident. 

For the truth of these two judgments we must ultimately have 
adequate intrinsic evidence, i.e, evidence lying in the subject- 
matter itself of these two judgments; for if we accepted 
these judgments only on some other authority the same 
question would arise about the credentials of this latter 
and thus we should find ourselves involved in an endless 
regress.®’ 

From some cases in which truth is proved on the strength of 
extrinsic evidence the Naiyayika concludes that in every case it is 
so. But this is a mistake. Coherence and pragmatic success which 
are extraneous tests of truth presuppose a knowledge of truth on 
intrinsic evidence somewhere and the Bhatta is quite correct in 
pointing out this fact. My perception of water through vision is 
said to be known as true if it coheres with my later experiences of 
it through touch, taste and other senses. But the different senses 
reveal different aspects of water and their reports are di erent 
which cannot be said to point to the same fact, viz., water, un¬ 
less on many former occasions water has been experienced 
through different senses and the different sense-experiences have 

26. Epistemologyy p. 563, 

27. Ibid. 
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been known to be intrinsically true. Let a, b, c, d etc, be the 
different sense-experiences of water. At present I am having the 
experience a and subsequently I have the experiences b, c, d etc. 
But how can b, c, d etc. confirm a otherwise than on the ground 
of their intrinsic truth? The truth of a is known through b, c, d 
etc. because we already have had all of them together and have 
known each of them to be independently true. The pragmatic 
test of successful activity is nothing but verifying an experience 
by kinaesthetic and emotional experiences. When I believe , my 
visual perception of water to be true when I quench ray thirst 
with it the satisfaction of an organic need gives me an additional 
emotional experience. But why should this emotional experience 
prove that what I perceive is really water? There is no a priori 
connection between them. It is because the two experiences, a 
visual and an emotional one, have been connected in my mind 
in the past when I had them together and knew them as inde¬ 
pendently and intrinsically true. Truth is ultimately based on 
intrinsic evidence. Otherwise the Naiyayika cannot avoid infi¬ 
nite regress. The Naiyayika tries to save his position by asserting 
that we have no motive to examine the truth of our experiences 
of practical results (phalajndna). But this is merely accepting the 
theory of self-evidence in the case of the said experiences. We 
have no motive to examine the truth of our experience of 
success or failure of our practical activities because we are confi¬ 
dent of its truth and there is no scope for doubt, which implies 
that truth is self-evident in that case. 

Another extrinsic test of truth is the knowledge of merits in 
the source from which a cognition emanates and the ground 
from which this test derives its legitimacy is the belief that truth 
is produced by merits and falsehood by demerits of the generat¬ 
ing conditions of knowledge. But this involves reasoning in a 
circle. When the sense-organs are the cause of knowledge we can 
never be aware of their merits or demerits independently of the 
knowledge which arises from them. What is the standard by 
which merits and demerits are judged in sense-organs? It is only 
when a perception is found to be true or false on other grounds 
that merits or demerits are presumed in the corresponding sense- 
organ. Our knowledge of merits and demerits of the senses is 
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primarily based on the knowledge of truth and error and even 
when we know them they are not a sure guide to the knowledge 
of truth and falsehood because, firstly, we are never sure that 
they are known exhaustively and, secondly, a perception may be 
true in spite of some defect in the sense-organ. For instance, the 
disease called jaundice is known to be responsible for the illu¬ 
sion of yellowness, but from the knowledge of its presence it can¬ 
not be inferred that the perceived yellowness of an object is defi¬ 
nitely false and the object is really white, because it may really 
be yellow. It is true that a white object is seen as yellow through 
a jaundiced eye, but a yellow object also is seen as yellow through 
it. In the case when the knowledge whose truth is to be examin¬ 
ed is derived from inference, truth and falsehood surely depend 
on the soundness and defective character respectively of the 


reasoning process and we can be sure of the truth of the con¬ 
clusion if there are no logical fallacies in the process. But 
whence did we know what constitutes soundness and what 
constitutes fallaciousness? This is primarily known after an in¬ 
dependent knowledge of the truth and falsehood of inferences. 
In the case of knowledge derived from other persons a correct 
knowledge of things and a faithful statement of what one knows 

constitute merit; but the merit cannot be ascertained unless the 

truth of the knowledge is ascertained first. Even when we know 

a person as possessing the desired qualifications on the ground 

of our past dealings with him, it is very difficult to ascertain if 

he knows a particular thing correctly and thus the truth of 
human assertions cannot be proved through a ® ® 

merits. Knowledge of merits has hardly been offered as a tes 

truthbyraodern epistemologlsts.lt maybe granted that merits 
produce truth and demerits produce falsehood, but the Nyaya 
view that in this way truth and falsehood are e^tnnsic to teow - 

edge is misleading. This view gives the impression that 

edge is first produced as neutral by its causes 

the merits or demerits of the causes add the ^ ^ 

falsehood to it. But this is wrong. The causes and them ments J 
demerits are simultaneously operative in the p ^ 

edge. Knowledge is not a product of ‘Xw hi 

individual contributions of different elements. Similarly the 
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Bhatta view that falsehood is extraneously produced in knowl- 
edge by demerits also is misleading, though Parthasarathi em¬ 
phatically says that knowledge is true or false from the very 
origin and that truth and falsehood are not its superadded 
properties. 

The Indian theories of truth start from perception and end in 
an attempt to explain the validity of knowledge based on author¬ 
ity in the light of the criteria derived from perception. But the 
Indian philosophers excluding the Buddhists hardly question the 
truth of our perceptions as much as it has been questioned in 
recent philosophy. Do we perceive things exactly as they are? In 
modern philosophy Locke questioned the reality of the secondary 
qualities of objects, viz., colour, taste etc. He concluded that 
primary sense-qualities, viz., extension, motion etc. actually be¬ 
long to objects, but secondary qualities are relative to our 
sensibility. Kant said that the thing-in-itself ever remains un¬ 
known and what we perceive and attribute to things are the< 
effects of things-in-themselves upon our minds. Perhaps due to 
an inadequate knowledge of physiology Indian philosophers 
were not troubled by these problems. They seem to accept un¬ 
critically what the sense-organs report about the world around 
us and it is probably right. 

Our sense-cognitions are the product of an intercourse between 
the nervous system and the external world. We have an instinc¬ 
tive belief in the reality of things revealed by the senses. We have 
other instances also in which things are revealed as they actually 
are. A mirror reflects images of objects which we find to be more 
or less exact copies of them. A gramophone reproduces a voice 
quite faithfully. So why should we doubt that our organism too 
can faithfully apprehend objects ? Perhaps there take place two 
types of processes in our organism when it is stimulated by 
external objects. The sense-organs convert the influences pro¬ 
duced by external objects into a form of energy and transmit it 
to the central nervous system in which takes place the reverse 
process of restoring the original form to this energy. Our per¬ 
ception of objects is undoubtedly relative to our sensibility which 
is tinged by the peculiarities of the medium through which ob¬ 
jects are received; but the central nervous system in the process 
of restoration counteracts and eliminates these peculiarities and 
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distorting influences. Our organism has been evolved under the 
pressure of environmental influences and it may reasonably be 
supposed that it is adapted to reveal objects as they are. We ob¬ 
serve instances of adaptation in nature everywhere. Males of a 
species are adapted to the requirements of the females and 
vice versa. Our organs are adapted to the peculiarities of the 
environment. There is no reason why we should not accept 
that our senses are adapted to reveal objects correctly. Our 
doubts regarding the truth of our perceptions are useless because 
perception is the only source of flrst-hand information about 
the external world. We are helpless and have to accept things as 
revealed by perception. Hence our perceptions are intrinsically 
true. 

The Nyaya view that their truth is extrinsic is wrong because 
there is no test extraneous to perception which is available and 
is more primary and reliable. The sense-organs are naturally 
adapted to reveal things in their real form and in this sense the 
power of producing truth is inherent in them. Falsehood is non- 
inherent in the sense that it is caused by the distorting influences 
of the medium which remain uncorrected due to certain defects 


of the central nervous system. Thus falsehood can be attributed 
to the agency of abnormal conditions. When the perceptual 
apparatus is not functioning normally it can be known from the 
discord among the reports of different sense-organs or among 
those of different persons or among those of the same person at 
different times. If many persons perceive the same thing, if we 
perceive the same thing at different times, if the reports of differ¬ 
ent senses agree we have no reason to doubt the normal function¬ 
ing of our senses. Experience teaches us that within certain limits 

and under certain conditions our perceptions are quite reliable. 

Beyond these limits our senses may err, but in such cases errors 
may be detected by different tests suggested by the Naiyayika 
and the Buddhist, viz., non-coherence, practical disappointment 
etc If an erroneous perception were never contradicted by 
subsequent experiences of a person or of other persons we could 

never be aware of its erroneousness. There is no superior and 

more primary faculty of knowing the real nature 

sense-perception and consequently what it reveah ^b 

to be real. Intellect or the faculty of reasoning is no doubt supe- 
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rior, but it acquires this superiority owing to its power of com¬ 
paring, analyzing and synthesizing sense-data whicn are the 
result of a direct contact of sense-organs with reality. Thus in the 
sphere of perceptual knowledge the Bhatta theory appears quite 
convincing. 

When knowledge is derived from a combined operation of the 
sense-organs and inference or from inference alone or from 
verbal testimony, the mere appearance of it is not a proof of its 
truth. If at night I perceive a light high up in the sky and judge 
that it is the light of a star, my judgment goes beyond what is 
given by perception. So far as the perception of light is concerned 
there is no scope for doubt but the judgement that it belongs to 
a star may turn out to be false because the light may really be¬ 
long to an aeroplane. Our judgments based on inference can 
have a fairly high degree of certitude if the grounds on which 
they rest are found sufficiently convincing. But their truth is 
ultimately proved if they are verified by perception. Similarly the 
truth of human assertions is proved by their correspondence with 
perception. When the objects of knowledge are not directly open 
to perception or when they are imperceptible, truth can be 
tested by coherence. In sciences theories are generally tested 
through experimentation. In astronomy the implications of a 
theory are calculated and compared with observations. In history 
evidences are collected from different sources and compared 
among themselves. But what we gain from these different tests is 
only a relatively high or low degree of certainty. Absolute cer¬ 
tainty is humanly unattainable. Epistemology cannot provide 
any hard and fast rule for the discovery of truth. We do have 
recourse to external evidence for ascertaining truth in the above 
cases and so far the Nyaya theory of parata^-pramdrtya is 
correct. But the Bhatta theory of svataljt-prdmd^ya is not thus 
falsified. It is a fact that the mere appearance of knowledge is 
not the proof of its truth and this fact is recognized as much by 
the latter theory as by the former. The difference lies in their 
respective attitudes towards knowledge. The Naiyayika first 
adopts the attitude of neutrality and then delivers his judgment 
according to available evidence. The Bhatta first assumes the 
truth of knowledge and is ready to give due consideration to any 
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evidence that may subsequently crop up and go against it; he is 
prepared to revise his judgment in the light of fresh evidence. 
The Naiyayika is like a judge who sees every man appearing in 
his court with an unprejudiced eye and the Bhattais like one who 
believes that every man is innocent until his crime is proved. But 
the attitude of the Buddhist is just the opposite of the Bhatta 
attitude. He is like a judge who takes every man to be a criminal 
until the proof of his innocence is available. 
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Chapter V 


PERCEPTION 


In the foregoing chapters we dealt with the Bhatta views on the 
most vital problems of epistemology, viz., the nature of knowl¬ 
edge, truth and error. The present chapter and the succeeding 
ones will be concerned with the pramaija-s, i.e., the sources of 
valid knowledge. The different schools of Indian philosophy are 
not unanimous about the nature and number of the means of 
valid knowledge. The Bhattas recognize six pramaiia-s, viz., per¬ 
ception, (syllogistic) inference, verbal testimony, comparison, 
presumption and non-apprehension. Out of these six pramaija-s 
the materialist Carvaka recognizes perception alone; the Bud¬ 
dhist and the Vaisesika reject all except perception and inference; 
Bhasarvajna, the author of Nyayasara, and the Sahkhyas recog¬ 
nize the first three; Udayana and the other Naiyayikas recognize 
the first four; Prabhakara recognizes all except non-apprehen¬ 
sion; the followers of Sankara, like the Bhattas, recognize all the 
six; and the Paurapikas add two more, viz., inclusion (sum- 
bhava) and tradition (aitihyay 

In this chapter we deal with perception. Perception as the 
primary source of valid knowledge is universally recognized, 
though some have questioned its claim to give valid knowledge. 
Jayara§ibhatta, who probably lived in the first half of the 
seventh century, criticizes the different theories of perceptioa 
and other pramana-s and comes to the conclusion that there are 
no means of valid knowledge.® The Nyayasutra^ refers to an 
objector who is represented as questioning the validity of all the 
pramana-s including perception. Perception must be either prior 
to or 'simultaneous with or posterior to its object. It cannot be 
simultaneous with its object, since, if it were so, there would be 


1 MM. D. 8. 

2* TPS, cp. the concluding se ntence)^ 
3. NS,2. iT8-19. 
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no succession in our cognitions, as there is none among objects. 
If it were prior to its object, the object would be revealed as 
future; and if it were posterior to it, the object would be reveal¬ 
ed as belonging to the past, while actually it is revealed as pre¬ 
sent. Therefore, the objector concludes, perception cannot give 
valid knowledge. In spite of this objection the validity of per¬ 
ception is defended by the Nyayasittra and it is said that percep¬ 
tion is presupposed by inference which is next to it in primacy.* 
Perception gives a direct knowledge of reality, because in it 
we are face to face with reality, whereas the other means give 
only an indirect knowledge. Prabhakara says that perception 
apprehends the form of an object,® while inference apprehends 
merely the existence of it.® The superiority of perception over 
other means consists in that it gives a first-hand and detailed in¬ 
formation about reality. Explaining Uatpurvakatva' in NS, 1.1.4 
Vatsyayana says that inference depends on perception for its 
premises. The universal major premise of an inference is derived 
from frequent observations of facts and, again, the sign or 
middle term is known through perception. Sahara commenting 
on MS, 1.1.4 says that perception is presupposed by inference, 
comparison and presumption.’ Kumarila’s explanation of 
Sahara’s remark is similar to Vatsyayana’s.® Inference depends 
on perception because the knowledge of the relation of the 
major and middle terms is given by perception. We infer the 
presence of fire from smoke on the basis of an invariable connec¬ 
tion between smoke and fire, which is known through percep¬ 
tion. Even in the case when an inference depends on a previous 
inference {anumitanumand) the premises are ultimately based on 
perception. Though the major portion of the stock of informa¬ 
tion that an individual possesses is derived from, verbal testi¬ 
mony of others, yet such testimony ultimately rests on the per¬ 
ception of some person at some time. The Naiyayikas and 
others go so far as to maintain that such entities as are imper- 

4. I NS, 1.1.4. 

6. wI l4 '4^ l ibid., p. 82- 

8. SV,2.96. 
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ceptible to ordinary persons, e.g., atoms, merit and demerit, are 
perceived by yogins. Comparison and presumption obviously 
depend on the perception of similarity and apparent inconsis¬ 
tency respectively. The locus, e.g., ground, on which the nega¬ 
tion of something, e.g., a jar, is apprehended by non-apprehen¬ 
sion is perceived by the eye and so far non-apprehension too 
depends on perception. Thus perception is the besicpmnia/./a. 

5.1. The Nature of Perception 

The siitra that forms the basis of Kumarila’s theory of per¬ 
ception runs thus: 

That cognition by a person, which appears when there is con¬ 
tact of the sense-organs, is perception, and it is not a means 
(of knowing dharma) as it apprehends only things existing at 
the present time.® 

In the preceding sutra Jaimini proposes to examine the means 
through which dharma or duty can be known and in the follow¬ 
ing siitra he says that sabda or scriptural authority is such a 
means. In the present sutra he rejects perception for the purpose 
on the obvious ground that it apprehends only those objects 
which exist at present, while dharma, as Sahara says, is ‘yet-to- 
be’ (fhavisyat). In this context Jaimini has not examined the 
competence of other pramdtjta-s, e.g,, inference etc. It appears 
that Jaimini recognized only two pramana-s, viz., perception for 
secular purposes and sabda for religious purposes. Dr. Radha- 
krishnan says: “Jaimini accepts the three pramaija-s of percep¬ 
tion, inference and sabda."^^ But it is really odd that such an 
important pramdtja as anumdna has not been mentioned by 
name by Jaimini. Probably Jaimini belonged to a period when 
pramdtfa-s were not a topic of discussion among scholars and 
perception was naively taken to be the only pramdtia. Later when 
the attention of scholars shifted from ritualism to philosophical 
and epistemological problems, some commentators tried to 

MS, 1.1.4. 

10. Indian Philosophy, p. 378. 
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extract a definition of perception from the sutra and again when 
that definition was criticized by others later commentators 
asserted that the author of the Sutra had no occasion to define 
perception and that the present sutra merely stated the ground 
of rejecting perception as it is commonly known to be for the 
purpose of knowing dharma. 

An earlier commentator (Bhavadasa, according to Par'tha- 
sarathi) takes the first part of the sutra to be the definition of 
perception, viz., ‘perception is that cognition which arises on the 
contact of a person’s sense-organs with objects’, and the second 
part as stating the ground of its incompetence for knowing 
dharma. Kumarila says that this cannot be a definition of per¬ 
ception, because any definition does not fit in the context. The 
author of the Sutra undertakes an investigation of the means 
of knowing dharma and hence a definition of perception would 
have been beside the point. Moreover, inference etc. which too 
are means of valid knowledge and are not included in percep¬ 
tion should have been defined by Jaimini if he intended to define 
perception. It cannot be said that the definitions of other 
pramaija-s are not given because they are implied in the defini¬ 
tion of perception or because they are well-known. The defini¬ 
tions of inference etc. cannot be ascertained from that of per¬ 
ception and the assertion that they are well-known is equally 
applicable to perception.!^ From this Kumarila concludes that 
the siitra is meant to state the reason why perception, which is 
well-known to be a means of valid knowledge, cannot give a 
knowledge of dharma: 

Sense-perception (of yogins) is not the means of knowing 
dharma because it apprehends accomplished entities; it appre¬ 
hends accomplished entities because it is brought about by a 
present sense-contact; it is brought about by a present sense- 
contact because it is perception like the perception of ordinary 
persons.!* 

The import of the siitra is not that that cognition which arises 
from a present sense-contact is perception, but it is that that 

11. SV,4.1-9. 

12. NR on SV, 4. 20-21. 
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which is well-known to be perception possesses the character of 
being brought about by a present sense-contact.^® When Sahara 
in his Bhasya says ‘pratyalcsam aniinittam evamlaksai^akaiji hi 
tat' what he means by the term 'evaijilaksaijakarji' is not that 
such is the definition {Jak§ai}d) of perception but that such is the 
reason (linga') why perception is not the means of knowing 
dhanna?-* 

Bhavadasa’s definition is too wide since it applies to illusion 
and doubt also. In the illusion of mirage there is a contact of 
the eyes with heated sand and in the doubtful cognition, e.g., 
‘is it a man or a post?’ the eyes are in contact with something 
of a determinate character. Bhavadasa’s definition excludes only 
dream cognitions and hallucinations in which there is nothing 
objective in contact with eyes. A definition of perception as a 
means of valid knowledge can be correct only if it covers all 
cases of true perception and at the same time excludes all cases 
of false perception. The definition might have been correct if it 
were stated in the form ‘perception is that cognition which arises 
on the contact of a person’s sense-organs with the object that is 
cognized (grahya).’ But as the term ‘grdhya' has not been insert¬ 
ed in the definition the defect of over-extensiveness persists, 
since, according to the definition, even the cognition of an object 
from the contact of the eyes with a different object would come 
to possess the character of being perception.®® 

The author of the Vrtti (admittedly Upavarsa) rightly saw 
that the siitra could not give a correct definition of perception 
and hence be changed the reading of the sutra into 'tatsampia- 
yoge purusasya indriydtjatp buddhijanma satpratyaksam meaning 
‘true perception is that which arises from the contact of a 
person’s sense-organs with that object alone of which it is the 
perception.’ This definition does not cover the cases of illusion 
and doubt which arise on the contact with a different object. It 
maybe urged that even without changing the reading the definition 
will not embrace illusion and doubt. In the illusion of silver in 
shell the object with which there is actual contact is lost sight of 


13. SV, 4. 17-18. 

14. Ibid., 4.19. 

15. Ibid., 4.10-14. 
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due to some weakness and ‘silver’ which is revived in mind 
through association is remembered and thus what is ‘perceived’ 
is not in contact with eyes. When without changing the reading 
perception is defined as that which arises from sense-contact the 
implication is that it arises directly from sense-contact; other¬ 
wise, inference also becomes perception because it too arises 
mediately from sense-contact. In the inference of fire, for 
example, there is a contact of the eyes with smoke, which, 
reviving the memory of fire, leads indirectly to the cognition of 
fire. Thus illusion, not directly arising from sense-contact, is 
excluded from perception. Similarly, doubt too is mediated by 
memory and hence it is excluded. Parthasarathi, on behalf of 
the Vrttikara, argues that even if it is accepted that ‘silver’ in 
shell-silver illusion is remembered it does not cease to be regard¬ 
ed as directly arising from sense-contact because the remember¬ 
ed ‘silver’ is identified with the perceived ‘this’ while the eyes 
continue to be in contact with the latter, so that illusion cannot 
but be regarded as a case of perception according to the 
objector’s definition. Again, even if we grant that the shell-silver 
illusion results indirectly from sense-contact over-extensiveness 
cannot be avoided in the cognition of yellow conch and double 
moon, because these two arise directly from sense-contact and 
yet they are cases of illusion. Therefore, the Vrttikara’s defini¬ 
tion is the correct one.^* 

Parthasarathi appears to have accepted Vrttikara’s definition 
of perception. But Kumarila himself neither gives his assent to, 
nor does he criticize it. The later Bhattas, Cidananda and 
Narayana, define perception as the valid knowledge arising from 
sense-contact.^’ This definition differs from Bhavadasa’s defini¬ 
tion in inserting the term pramam instead of buddhi. Buddhi 
may be true or false but pramaija is always a true knowledge. 
This definition does not cover the cases of illusion as they are 
not pramdija or true knowledge. Later Nyaya writers, viz., 
Annaipbhatta and ViSvanatha, define perception as the knowl¬ 
edge resulting from sense-object contact.^ This definition like 

16. SD,pp. 49-50. 
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that of Bhavadasa is not free from over-extensiveness. Thedeflni- 
tion offered by the later Bhattas, though better than the above 
Nyaya definition, is open to the charge of over-extensiveness in 
that it applies to inference also because inference too arises from 
the contact of the senses with some object. 

The Vrttikara’s definition that perception is the knowledge of 
an object resulting from the contact of the senses with the same 
object, which is apparently accepted by Parthasarathi, is more 
satisfactory, except that it involves the practical difficulty of 
ascertaining whether the object in contact is the same or a 
different one. But this difficulty is apparently minimized by the 
Mimamsa theory of self-validity of knowledge. It is not proper 
to doubt if the object in contact is the same one that is perceived 
or different from it unless it is contradicted subsequently or 
some defect in the senses is discovered. Parthasarathi suggests 
that if no sensory defect is found even on a strenuous search and 
if no sublating consciousness appears, we should believe that 
the perceived object is actually in contact.^® 

However, Parthasarathi does not give his assent to the 
Vrttikara’s definition in emphatic terms. He appears to waver 
between different views of perception. At one place he says; 

A direct knowledge of pleasure etc. leads to the inference of 
some sense-organ as its cause, because in the case of colour 
etc. direct knowledge is always seen to depend on a sense- 
organ.®® 

Here he accepts that the essential nature of perception is its 
immediacy or directness and that its sensuous origin is only a 
matter of inference. But he does not give the definition of per¬ 
ception in terms of immediacy. A definition must state the 
essential nature of the thing defined. 

A-second essential characteristic of perception is referred to 
when Parthasarathi gives the definition of sense-orpn. He says: 
“A sense-organ is that which produces knowledge in the form of 
a distinct and specific consciousness (visadavabhasam vijmnam) 

19. SD, p. 50. . . _ . -- . ' 

i sd, p. 36. 
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when some object is in contact with it.”^^ Thus immediacy, 
distinctness and the character of being specific essentially belong 
to perception. Again, in his comment on SV,4.254, Partha- 
sarathi says; 

The immediate knowledge that results from sense-contact and 
not from any other source is perception and it is commonly 
known as such without any regard to how philosophers define 
perception. 

Parthasarathi could have boldly defined perception as a true 
knowledge which is direct, distinct and specific or which is direct 
and results from the activity of sense-organs. But perhaps there 
were certain real difficulties of which we will have some idea in 
the sequel. 

Kumarila and his commentators were undecided as to the 
definition of perception in spite of the fact that they recognized 
immediacy of perception and its character of being born of 
sense-contact. Indian philosophers may be divided in two 
groups, one group defining perception in terms of immediacy 
and the other in terms of sense-contact. The latter definition, 
viz., ‘perception is knowledge derived from sense-object contact’ 
appears, to be older. 

5.1.1. The Definition of Pratyaksa in Terms of Sense-contact 

Gotama defines perception as a non-erroneous cognition pro¬ 
duced by the intercourse of the sense-organs with objects, which 
is definite and independent of verbal expression.^® The term 
avyapadesyam in this definition has been interpreted in diverse 
ways. Vatsyayana and Uddyotakara take it to mean ‘non¬ 
verbal’ while Vacaspati interprets it as meaning ‘non-inferential’. 
Jayanta takes ‘indriyarthasannikar^otpannani jhanam avyabhicari 
pratyaksaip’ as containing the definition of perception and 
'avyapadesyam vyavasayatmakam' as stating the two kinds of 
perception, viz., indeterminate (nirvikalpaka) and determinate 
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(savikalpalca) perception. Now, the terra ‘vyavasayatmaka' means 
definite and if it stands for determinate perception, then indeter¬ 
minate perception must be indefinite, which implies that it can¬ 
not be 'avyabhicari’ or non-erroneous, because indefinite knowl¬ 
edge, e.g., doubt, is rejected as aprama or invalid knowledge. 
Thus if the siitra is interpreted as containing the definition as 
well as the kinds of perception, it becomes self-contradictory. 
Therefore, the whole sutva must be taken as the definition of 
perception and the terra ‘avyapadesyam' should be interpreted 
as referring to the fact that words simply express what is per¬ 
ceived but they do not play any vital part in the process of 
perception, that is, they do not determine the character of the 
object perceived byway of adding to the content of perception 
something not given or subtracting from it something given. 

Prasastapada defines perception as the cognition that is depen- 
dent on sense-organs.'* The Sdnkhya loo according to Va^- 
spati, defines perception as the cognition epen en 

“KumWIais inclined to define per«ption in terms of sense- 

contact. He says: 

The prefix <5am’ in the word 

- • c ,4 In tVip sense of ‘right (samyak) and it serves lo 

sutra IS used in the sense ) > js here meant 

preclude all faulty W” reference to their 

the functioning (W-n) of the ^ 

objecB. In faulty and hence such cognitions 

functioning of the eyes is ^^ui y way the sutra 

become precluded by the pre x ' of perception.-® 

may be taken as a statement of the definition ot pete p 

Thus, according to Kumatila’s ‘“^^“plmoftougM 
the definition of perception sense-organs, and this is 

about by the correct tL^^rttikara. Still, Kumarila 

practically the same as that of of perception. 

merely says that this can serve definition. At the close 

He is not sure that this is the required definition. 
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of his discussion he says that a cognition which follows from 
sense-contact is commonly known by people to be perception 
even without knowing its elaborate definition.-® The reason 
why Kumarila could not give his whole-hearted approval to the 
above definition is that a definition must state the essential 
nature of the thing defined, while sense-contact merely explains 
how perception is born. Sucaritamisra says that those who have 
tried to define perception in terms of sense-contact simply men¬ 
tion the means or cause of direct consciousness; they do not 
say that sense-contact is the essential form of perception.^’ 

5.1.2. The Definition in Terms of Immediacy 

Now we have to find out the reason why the definition in terms 
ofimmediacy was not accepted. The Jaina, the Bauddha, the 
followers of Sankara and Prabhakara define perception as the 
immediate or direct cognition of an object. Manikyanandi defines 
perception as distinct {visada) cognition, which is explained as the 
knowledge not mediated by another knowledge and as apprehend¬ 
ing its object in all its details.-® Dharmakirti is well known for 
his celebrated definition of perception as a cognition free from 
subjective images and error.®® This definition provoked much 
discussion regarding the nature and conditions of valid perception 
and the role of language in it. But, as Dharmottara tells us, it is 
merely an explanation {anuvada) of what perception is com¬ 
monly known to be and the definition of perception presupposed 
by it is that it is a direct presentation of an object.®® Freedom 
from subjective images and non-erroneousness are the quali- 
fications added to ensure the validity of perception. Dharmara- 
jadhvarmdra defines perception as pure consciousness which is 
direct and immediate.®^ Salikanatha says that perception is- 
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direct apprehension.®^ The same definition is offered by the 
Neo-Naiyayikas in novel terms. Visvanatha says that perception 
is that cognition which is not produced through the instru¬ 
mentality of another cognition, i.e., which is immediate.®® This 
definition is offered as an improvement on Gotama’s definition 
which excluded divine knowledge from perception. 

The motive behind all the definitions of this class is to bring 
non-sensuous form of direct knowledge under perception. The 
knowledge of part, present and future objects attributed to 
mystics and God, which is supposed to be direct and non- 
sensuous in origin, is recognized as a form of perception by the 
philosophers of this group. But, since Kumarila and his followers 
rejected mystic perception and the existence of God on the 
ground that their acceptance conflicted with the supreme authority 
of the Veda so far as the knowledge of dharma was con¬ 
cerned, they were unwilling to recognize the validity and percep¬ 
tual character of non-sensuous direct knowledge. This is why the 
definition of perception in terms of immediacy was not favoured 
though immediacy was recognized as a characteristic of percep¬ 
tion by the Bhattas. As we have already pointed out, Partha- 
sarathi is ready to define perception as immediate cognition if the 
qualification of being sensuous is added to it. 


5.1.3. The Bhatta Cvitcism of Immediacy 
The later Bhattas reject this definition of perception on the 
ground that immediacy cannot be dQfine^{sdksdttvasydnirupaijat). 
Cidananda examines the term 'saksattva' thus:®® What is meant 
by direct cognition? If it is said that a cognition is direct when 
the object manifested by it exists at the time, then does it mean 
that perception apprehends present existence only or that only 
perception apprehends present existence? If the former alterna¬ 
tive is accepted the existence of a jar, for instance, prior and 
posterior, to the moment of its perception should always be 
known indirectly; and if the latter alternative is accepted the 
inferential cognition of external objects too becomes direct. The 
knowledge of objects existing at present is not always perceptual. 
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It may be said that inference reveals not only present objects but 
also past and future ones and it is a mere accident that an object 
of inference may exist at the time of inference. Hence, the up¬ 
holder of immediacy says, perception is distinguished from in¬ 
ference by the fact that it reveals present existence by its very 
nature and this is meant by defining it as direct cognition (jvn- 
bhavadhlnanca svakaldkalitavastvavabhasitvaiji saksdttvam). But 
how can it be known where present existence is revealed naturally 
and where not? If it is said that the revelation ofpresent existence 
is natural when the object itself is the cause of the revelation and 
it is accidental when the object is not its cause, then the self¬ 
revelation of a cognition, which, according to Prabhakara, is 
direct and non-sensuous, ceases to be perception, because a 
cognition cannot conceivably be the object as well as the cause of 
itself. Again, it will be said that a direct cognition is that which 
reveals an object as qualified by the time of its own occurrence 
(svakalavisistarthdvabhasakatvam). But in that case the self-rev- 
elation of a cognition and the cognition of self during the state of 
indeterminate perception will become non-perceptual. According 
to Prabhakara the cognizing self is invariably present in a cog¬ 
nition as its subject or nominative. The self is directly apprehen¬ 
ded as the subject of every cognition and the element of cog¬ 
nition too apprehends itself directly, so that whatever the nature, 
perceptual or inferential, of a cognition may be from the point 
of view of its object, it is always perception from the point of view 
of the cognizer and the act of cognition. But this is inconsistent 
with the above meaning of immediacy, because in the state of 
indeterminate perception the consciousness of the relation of the 
qualifier and the qualified {yise?ariavisesyabhdva) and that of 
time do not appear. Finally, the upholder of immediacy is 
supposed to say that direct cognition is the consciousness of 
an object through a sense-organ in its own form (aksaddhi svenu 
rupena bhanam) and that inference, presumption etc. are not 
direct, because in them the consciousness of the object appears 
in the form of one invariably concomitant with another object 
and of one which reconciles an apparent inconsistency respec¬ 
tively. In the inference of fire from smoke the fire is cognized as 
related to the particular visble smoke. In the presumption of 
Devadatta’s presence elsewhere what is cognized is not Deva- 
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datta sitting under the shade of a tree but only that if we assume 
Devadatta’s presence elsewhere it will remove the conflict be¬ 
tween the observed fact of his absence in the home and the 
belief that he is alive. Thus, direct cognition is the cognition of 
an object as it is independently of its relations with other objects, 
while inference and other proinaria-s cognize objects in their 
relation to other objects. But, then determinate perception will 
cease to be direct, since there objects are manifested in their 
relation to other things, e.g., names. If the phrase ‘consciousness 
of an object in its own form’ is interpreted as the cognition of 
an object not mediated by any cognition of a different object 
{svavisayanantargatarthantarajmndvyavahitatvam) then, since 
coninfer ence is mediated by the knowledge of a different object 
and sequently the knowledge of the cognizing self and the cogni¬ 
tion itself is so mediated, the latter ceases to be immediate. 

It is clear that the above criticism is directed against Prabha- 
kara’s view of immediacy and the conclusion that can be drawn 
from it is that the various alternative explanations of immediacy 
are inconsistent mainly with that part of Prabhakara’s doctrine 
according to which the cognizing self is immediately appre¬ 
hended in every cognition and every cognition immediately 
apprehends itself. 

We have already discussed Prabhakara’s doctrine of triple 
perception (tripiitipratyaksa). This doctrine is peculiar to Prabha- 
kara and is the weakest part in his system. If the self can be 
an object of consciousness at all it should be known through an 
independent act of consciousness. Prabhakara’s view that a 
cognition knows itself directly can be traced to the influence of 
the Buddhist who maintains that there is no durable entity like 
self and that every thought itself is the thinker. Hence the notion 
of immediacy cannot be rejected with the rejection of Prabha¬ 
kara’s doctrine. 

We may not be able to define immediacy in strict logical 
terms, but we know what an immediate cognition is. The object 
■ of immediate consciousness is felt as given and not as imagined 
or thought. We can say that the object of immediate cognition 
makes a forced entry into our consciousness and our knowledge 
of it is conditioned by the presence of the object itself. Hence 
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there should be no objection to defining perception as immediate 
cognition. 

The Neo-Naiyayika’s view of immediate cognition as that 
which is not produced by the instrumentality of any other cogni¬ 
tion is involved in a difficulty if indeterminate consciousness is 
recognized as a real stage in perception; otherwise there is no 
flaw in it. But it is recognized by him that perception is of two 
kinds, viz., indeterminate and determinate, and that the latter is 
always preceded by and dependent upon the former. Now, if the 
said view is accepted determinate perception ceases to be per¬ 
ception. The Neo-Naiyayika tries to evade the difficulty by 
maintaining that indeterminate perception is real, yet we are not 
conscious of it.®® In the light of this view we will have to modify 
the definition of perception and then say that it is a cognition 
that is not produced through the conscious instrumentality of 
any other cognition. But, then, even the cognition which results 
from an unconscious process of reasoning, that is, which is 
actually produced through the instrumentality of another cogni¬ 
tion but appears to be independent of it, for instance, the idea 
appearing suddenly in my mind while I am busy in writing that 
there will occur an earthquake tomorrow, will become percep¬ 
tion. It may, however, be remarked here that the distinction 
between the two kinds of perception observed by the majority of 
Indian philosophers is really based on different degrees of 
distinctness of consciousness and not on a real difference of 
kind. The awareness of first moment is usually vague and it 
acquires definiteness only gradually with the increase of atten¬ 
tion. 

Though Kumarila appears to have an attitude of indifference 
towards the problem of defining perception in a logically satis¬ 
factory manner, yet he is emphatic in declaring that perception 
is always an apprehension of a present thing {yidyamanopaloiji- 
bhana), which rules out the possibility of mystic perception. 

5.2. Criticism of Yogic Perception 

M the Indian systems except the Carvaka and Mimaqisa 
believe in yogic perception. It is held that a yogin or mystic, by 
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virtue of his power of meditation, can have a direct knowledge 
not only of present things but also of those that are past, future 
and distant. Ordinary persons can have a direct knowledge of 
those objects alone which are present before them, while past, 
future, distant, hidden and subtle things are beyond the range of 
their perception. But mystic perception is not subject to these 
limitations. Dharmottara says that when concentrative contem¬ 
plation {bhavana) reaches the point of perfection, mystics have 
a vivid vision of objects as if they were lying behind a trans¬ 
parent wall of mica. The cognitions of mystics are perceptual in 
character because they are direct, distinct and devoid of sub¬ 
jective images.®® 

The Jaina view is that souls in their natural condition are 
omniscient. It is due to the accumulation of karmic matter dur¬ 
ing transmigratory state that they lose omniscience and conse¬ 
quently they know only so much as is permitted by the sense- 
organs. But when through the practice of right conduct the veil 
of karmic matter is destroyed they regain omniscience. Knowl¬ 
edge in this state depends purely on the soul and it is called 
transcendental perception (parmarthika pratyaksa) . In the initial 
stage of the annihilation of karmic matter transcendental per¬ 
ception is imperfect (yikala) and it is of two kinds, viz., avadlii 
and nmnaliparyaya. Avadhi is the transcendental perception of 
remote but sensible objects, i.e., objects having colour, taste etc. 
Manaljparyaya is the transcendental perception of thoughts and 
feelings of other persons. Avadhi is clairvoyance and manabpar- 
yaya is telepathy. When the karmic matter is completely annihi¬ 
lated transcendental perception becomes perfect {sakala) and, 
since it apprehends every object in all its infinite relations, it is 
called absolute knowledge {kevalajhdna)?'^ 

Kumarila says that mystic perception is impossible. The 
supposition that yogins an perceive remote and subtle objects 
is quite illegitimate. Perception is ordinarily seen to be of those 
objects alone that exist at present. It is impossible to perceive 
objects that exist no more or that will be born in future. The 
perception of mystics cannot go beyond the limits of ordinary 
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perception. It is said that the so-called extraordinary perception 
results from the perfection of contemplation (bhavaiiaprakarsa). 
But contemplation is nothing except concentration of mind on 
one object. It consists in having a series of memory-images of 
an object uninterrupted by the thought of another object (6//dvana 
hi samanavisaya vijatiyavyavahitd sinrtisantatili). Thus, the so- 
called mystic perception is really memory. Memory presupposes 
past perception. In the state of concentration a memory-image 
appears to be as vivid as perception, because there is no dis¬ 
turbance and on that account it is wrongly taken for a percept. 
Therefore, mystic perception is essentially hallucinatory and is 
not at all valid.^® By the practice of concentration memory alone is 
improved, but one does not acquire the power of perceiving im¬ 
perceptible objects. It is impossible that one can ever perceive 
objects which are beyond the range of sense-organs.’® 

The Vaisesikas too believe in the capacity of yogins to per¬ 
ceive things which ordinary people cannot. Prasastapada says 
that yogins, during the state of ecstasy, perceive, through their 
minds alone which acquire extraordinary excellence resulting from 
the practice of yoga, the essential forms of their own as well as 
of other selves, ether, space, time, atoms, air and mind and also 
the forms ofqualities, actions, universals and particulars inhering 
in them. In the post-ecstatic state, he holds, not only the mind 
but even the external senses acquire excellence and yogins per¬ 
ceive subtle and remote objects with their help.*® A similar power 
of knowing past, present and future supersensuous objects is 
attributed to the sages who are the authors of the Vedas, though 
their knowledge is not called perception. The knowledge of sages 
ir?is) is different from perception and inference and is called 
intuition (^pratibha). Prasastapada says that sometimes ordinary 
persons too have intuitive knowledge, as when a girl says ‘to¬ 
morrow my brother will come.’*i 

Kumarila says that the flashes of intuition that we sometimes 
have are really false inferences resulting from things that bear an 
appearance of true reason {lihgdbhasa), a.nd, because they cannot 
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determine the true nature of objects independently of perception 
and other sources of right knowledge, they are not prama^a. 
Similarly, the intuitions of sages too are false and unreliable.'*® 
That there can be an omniscient person is an unverifiable 
and absurd hypothesis. Those who say that the Buddha knows 
everything through his supernatural eye {divya caksu), must 
themselves be knowing taste, sound etc. through their eyes! How, 
otherwise, could they maintain such an absurd position in spite 
of their knowledge of the law of nature that the eye can appre¬ 
hend colour only, the tongue can apprehend taste only and so 
on? We observe that the capacity of the senses is restricted to 
their own respective spheres and that they cannot transgress 
their natural limits. We certainly find differences of degrees 
among the sensory and intellectual powers of different individuals. 
We find that one can acquire unusual power of observation in 
the sense that he can see comparatively more distant and more 
minute things through vision. But we never find if any person 
has ever improved his vision to such an extent that he could 
perceive sound through vision. Perception is restricted only to 
objects existing at present. Hence, through perception alone 
everything cannot be known. Similarly, inference is possible only 
when true reason (Jihga) can be found out. Therefore, none can 
be omniscient. At present we do not find any omniscient person 
and there is no proof that such a person ever existed. There are 
certain books which claim that their authors were omniscient, 
but there is no reason why this claim should be accepted. It is 
argued that this claim should be accepted because it is made by 
an omniscient person and that the person is omniscient because 
he makes a true claim. But this argument involves mutual de¬ 
pendence {anyonyasraya) and hence it is false. Moreover, the fact 
that one person is omniscient, if it be a fact, can truly be knmvn 
only by another omniscient person, which is impossible. The 
Jaina view that souls are naturally omniscient and their knovvl- 
edge is independent of sense-organs, can only be supported by 
the Jaina scriptures and the validity of the Jaina scriptures depends 
on the truth of this view, and thus there being a sort of mutual 
dependence nothing can be ascertained.^® 
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5.3. The Sense-organs and Their Functions 

Perception is always of a present object because it always 
arises from a present contact (sati samprayoge) of a sense-organ 
with an object. Contact is a relation between some sense-organ 
and some object, and since it is impossible to have a relation be¬ 
tween two terms one of which is present and the other absent, 
perception of absent objects cannot arise. Perception depends 
on the activity of sense-organs and sense-organs cannot operate 
upon absent objects. The object on whose contact with a sense- 
organ perception arises, must be the same object that is per¬ 
ceived. Contact with some object is found in other forms of 
knowledge too. When the inferential knowledge of past rain 
arises from observing a river in flood or when future rain is in¬ 
ferred from the observation of dense clouds in the sky, the eyes are 
in contact with the river and the clouds respectively. In the illusion 
of silver in shell the shell is present and is in contact with the 
eyes while silver is absent. In these cases there is sense-contact, 
yet, the object cognized being different from the object in contact, 
these are not cases of perception. In perception the object in 
contact is identical with the object cognized.^ 

5.3.1. The External Sense-organs 

Parthasarathi defines a sense-organ as that which generates 
a vivid and specific cognition of the object with which it comes 
in contact.*® Sense-organs are six in number, five external and 
one internal. The five external sense-organs are those of sight, 
taste, smell, touch and hearing, and the one internal sense is 
manas. Kumarila does not attempt a detailed description of the 
nature and number of sense-organs. He seems to have accepted 
what is commonly known about them and he has nothing to 
say against the Nyaya viewof sense-organs except in the case of 
the sense of hearing. The later Bhattas too generally agree with 
the Nyaya view, but some of them offer different arguments to 
prove the Constitution of sense-organs as it is commonly known 
to Indian philosophers. The Vaise?ika classification of the ulti¬ 
mate constituents of the physical universe into ether, air, fire, 
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water and earth is generally accepted, and hence the stuff out of 
which the different sense-organs, which are physical in nature, 
are made, must be one or more of these elements. According to 
the Nyaya the visual organ is made of fire (tejas) and the gusta¬ 
tory, olfactory, tactual and auditory organs are respectively 
made of water, earth, air and ether. The basic principle on which 
this view rests is that like must be apprehended by like. The eye 
apprehends colour which is supposed to be the specific property 
of the fire element; therefore, it must be fiery. The tongue appre¬ 
hends taste which is the specific property of water; therefore, it 
must be watery. The nose apprehends smell which is the specific 
property of earth; therefore, it must be earthy. The skin and the 
ear apprehend touch and sound which are specific properties of 
air and ether respectively; therefore, the skin must be airy and 
the ear ethery. Parthasarathi accepts this reasoning in the case of 
the visual and olfactory organs, but in that of gustatory and 
tactual organs he follows a different principle, it is seen that when 
the tongue is dry there is no sensation of taste but when it is 
moist gustatory sensation appears. This shows that the water 
element on the surface of the tongue is the manifester of taste 
and hence the gustatory organ is watery. Similarly, since we 
observe that when after plunging in water one comes out and 
has contact with air he feels the sensation of cold, therefore, 
skin which is the organ of touch must be airy. In the case of the 
auditory organ Parthasarathi does not follow any reasoning but 
assumes it to be the space {dilc) enclosed in the ear-cavity on the 
authority of the scriptures.” 

SucaritamiSra gives up completely the Nyaya principle of 
‘like apprehending like’. His reasoning is based on analog. 
The sense-organs are composed of physical elements. They reside 
in the body and manifest such qualities of objects as colour, 
taste etc. The external elements too are observed to manifest these 
qualities. We see that colour is manifested by the light of a lainp 
which is fiery. Taste is manifested by water element: In dry sub¬ 
stances there is taste but it is not manifested unless they are, 
moistened by water. It connot be said that there is no taste in dry 

substances, because it must be present there as long as the things 
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exist just as colour exists as long as coloured things exist. There¬ 
fore, water is the manifester of taste. Some earthy substance is 
seen to manifest odour, for example, the paste of margosa bark 
(nimbatvak). When the paste of margosa bark is applied to sandal 
the smell of the latter is manifested more keenly. The cause of 
such keener manifestation is not the water in the paste but the 
element of earth in it, because pure water is not seen to 
possess this property. Therefore, earth is the manifester of odour. 
Similarly, the external air element is observed to manifest touch. 
During the cold season the cold touch of the particles of water 
scattered in the atmosphere is not felt unless air blows. This cold 
touch does not belong to air because air is neither cold nor hot. 
Therefore, air is the manifester of touch. Thus when it is seen 
that external elements (6/iM/a) manifest the different sense-qualities 
it must be concluded, on the strength of analogy, that sense- 
organs, which too manifest different sense-qualities, must be 
composed of the elements. Light and eye both manifest colour; 
light is of the nature of fire; therefore, eye too is of the nature 
of fire. The same reasoning is extended to the case of other sense- 
organs also, the case of the auditory organ being an exception. 
About the auditory organ Sucaritamisra says that it is of the 
nature of ether (akasa) and he is supported by Cidananda and 
Narayana. Each of the elements is seen taking part in the com¬ 
position of body in general and in that of a sense-organ in parti¬ 
cular; ether takes part in the composition of body in the form of 
hollow spaces inside it; therefore, it must take part in the com¬ 
position of one special sense-organ also. Since the other sense- 
organs are composed of the other elements, the auditory organ, 
by elimination, must be of the nature of ether. We arrive at the 
same result by a different line of reasoning also. In the case of 
other sense-organs we find that each of them manifests such 
quality as belongs to the element that it is composed of; sound 
is not a quality belonging to any of them because it is the 
quality of ether; therefore, it must be manifested by ether alone, 
so that the auditory organ must be composed of ether. This 

assumption is quite legitimate because it accords with what is 

commonly seen.*'^ 
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Cidananda and Narayaija differ from Sucaritamisra in that 
sound (sabda) according to them is not a quality but an eternal 
substance, and Parthasarathi differs from them all in that the 
auditory organ according to him is space {dik) itself limited by 
the cavity of ear. The reason of this divergence of opinion lies in 
Kumarila’s attitude of uncertainty regarding the nature of the 
auditory organ. He has no positive reason to oppose the Nyaya 
view that the auditory organ is of the nature of ether. He says: 


If it is absolutely necessary to deny the assertion of the 
Naiyayika, then we must seek to establish the fact of space 
being the sense of audition on the ground of its being laid 
down in the Veda.^® 


Further, he maintains that this view is as reasonable as that of 
the Naiyayika and possesses the additional advantage of being 
supported by the Veda.'*® All the Bhattas agree that sabda is an 
eternal substance. Sabda is an ambiguous term. It is used in the 
sense of sound (dhvani) as well as word. Word, according to 
the Bhattas, is deHnitely an eternal substance and it is said that 
audible sound manifests it. But is sound too an eternal substance? 
Narayapa answers this question in the affirmative.®® Sucarita¬ 
misra maintains that it is the specific quality of ether. Parthasara 
thi’s view is not clear, but Ramakysna in his commentary on ^ 
says that it is a quality of air.®* Cinnasvami§astri summaraing 
the Bhatta view says that sabda has two forms, viz., sound form 
and letter form and that the former is a non-eternal quality of air 
because it is produced by an impact of air, while the latter is an 

eternal substance.®® , . , u 

The Bhatta reasoning to establish the elemental chara e 
{bhautikatvaj of sense-organs appears to be more sound t**an a 
of the Naiyayika. The Naiyayika’s principle * 

ing like’ breaks down in the case of manas which is supposed 
"o b. the mh.r organ of apprehending pleasnre, pam etc. Mnnnr 
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is a sense-organ like the eye and it apprehends such inner qualities 
as pleasure, pain etc., but it is not made of the substance of which 
these are the qualities. These are the qualities of a spiritual sub¬ 
stance called soul, but mams is not spiritual ia nature. Again, this 
principle cannot explain the perception of sound through ear if, 
as the Mimanisaka assumes, sound be not a quality of ether but 
of air or not a quality at all. Moreover, the principle is not sup¬ 
ported by facts. SucaritamiSra seems to adopt it when establish¬ 
ing the etherial nature of the auditory organ, but it is adopted 
only after he has established the elemental nature of the other 
sense-organs on a different ground. He does not take it as an a 
priori principle but as a generalization. However, theBhatta 
reasoning is no less fallacious than that of the Naiyayika and 
the fallacy is due to an ambiguous use of the term ‘manifester’ 
(abhivyaiijaka). The eye, for instance, is the manifester of colour 
and so is light, but the two cannot be of an identical nature on 
this account. Light, is not a manifester in the same way as the 
eye is. The eye manifests colour while light only helps it by being 
an accessory (sahakari). If light were of the same nature as 
the eye is it could not help the latter in colour perception as the 
eye of another man does not help it. 

5.3.2. The Internal Sense-organ 

The internal sense-organ is called manas for which the English 
word ‘mind’ has been generally used. This usage, however, is 
quite misleading. Mind is a conscious principle, whereas manas 
is an unconscious instrument of this conscious principle like the 
body. As a matter of fact, there is no word in English which can 
properly express the concept of manas. 

Kumarila does not try to establish the existence of manas by 
arguments as is done by the Naiyayikas. He simply says that the 
cognition of pleasure etc. is perceptual in nature, because it arises 
when manas is in contact with them, and manas is a sense-organ.®* 
While enumerating the functions of manas Kumarila does not 
mention that it is the cause of the order {krama) that we observe 
among our perceptions. There is usually a contact of sense-organs 
simultaneously with many things. For example, while I am per- 
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ceiving the words that I write, there is simultaneously an impact 
of sounds on ray ear-drums and a pressure of clothes that I wear 
on my skin. But I am not aware of the sounds and the pressure 
simultaneously with the words. There is an order in my aware¬ 
ness of different moments and the Naiyayika refers to this fact 
as a proof of the existence of manas and its atomic size.®* It 
appears that Kumarila did not consider it as the required proof, 
but, as he does not controvert the Nyaya view, it can also be 
said that he agreed with it. The assumption of manas as a sense- 
organ is made to explain subjective experiences. Sucarita- 
misra, however, assumes it for another reason also. He says that 
sometimes there is a contact of the soul, a sense-organ and an 
object, yet no cognition of the object arises, for example, in the 
state of inattention, though at other times the cognition does 
appear. There must be some cause for this difference and this 
cause is the absence of contact with manas in the former case and 
its presence in the latter. Thus monfls is not only an organ of 
sense, but of attention too.®® SucaritamUra adds that ma/ias is 
never dissociated from soul, not even in the state of release." 

But this is notaccepted by Parthasarathi who maintains that in 

release the soul is dissociated from all knowables {prameya) as 
well as the instruments of knowledge.®’ Cidananda arid Nara- 
yana, however, agree with SucaritamiSra on this pom . i 
does not feel the necessity of assuming monos to explain merely 
the order of succession in perceptions and he is oppM^ to the 
Nyaya view that monos is atomic. Below we gwe Cidananda s 

'"Zlr.Z and it is inanite in sto. W. ha™ a 
ence of such subjective qualities as pleasure. 

all direct experiences are sensuous m origin while the ym 
sense-organs cannot explain the direct experience of pto me et c.. 
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the substratum of the conjunction which is the non-constituent 
cause {asamavayi kdrana) of cognition. 

Others prove the existence and atomic size of manas in the 
following three ways: It is seen that, though there is a contact 
of the sense-organs simultaneously with many objects, yet their 
cognitions appear not simultaneously but in succession, and this 
fact proves the existence of some thing, viz., manas, which must 
intervene between soul and sense-organs before the appearance of 
acognition. Now, manas were infinite in size it would naturally 
be in contact with all the sense-organs simultaneously and thus 
there would be no order among perceptions. But if manas is 
assumed to be atomic, it can fully explain the order among 
perceptions on the ground that being atomic it can come in 
contact with only one sense-organ at a time, and thus the 
very argument which establishes the existence of manas aXso 
establishes its atomic size. Secondly, cognition is atransitory and 
specific quality of an eternal substance, viz., soul, and such a 
quality of such a substance is seen to originate only by the con- 
juction of another substance, as is the case of the atoms of earth 
which acquire the quality of colour by their conjunction with 
fire. Therefore, the required substance whose conjunction with 
soul results in cognition is manas. This argument also proves the 
atomic character of manas. Manas is either infinite, or of a 
medium size, or atomic. It cannot be infinite, because there can be 
no conjunctiori between two substances unless there is movement 
in one or both of them, and movement is impossible in the case 
of infinite substances. It cannot be of a medium size, because 
a thing of medium size is always an effect of some material 
cause, while manas cannot be an effect, for. otherwise, it would 
not survive death. Therefore, it must be atomic. Thirdly, the 
existence of manas is inferred from the direct cognition of plea¬ 
sure etc. It is a sense-organ; but if it is assumed to be infinite, it 
cannot function as a sense-organ unless there be some limiting 
adjunct (upadhi). If some portion of body is supposed to be 
the limiting adjunct its accidental destruction would lead to the 
absence of knowledge, as, when the eye is destroyed there is no 
perception of colour. If the whole body is supposed to be 
the limiting adjunct, the feeling of pain that originates in the leg 
only would be felt all over the body. And since there can be no 
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Other limiting adjunct, therefore the atomic character of manas 
becomes inevitable. 

These arguments are false. The first argument, which is for¬ 
warded by the Naiyayika, does not prove the existence of wia«aj. 
Even if it is proved the simultaneous recollection of all that one 
has learnt becomes inevitable, because the impressions of all that 
has been memorized abide in the soul and will be revived simul¬ 
taneously by the conjunction of mams with soul. It cannot be 
said that all impressions are not revived simultaneously, because 
through concentration, which is a particular state of manas in 
which sense-organs turn away from their objects, it is quite 
possible to revive all impressions simultaneously. If it be said 
that concentration by its very nature revives impressions in an 
order of succession, or that the revived impressions naturally 
produce memory in an order of succession, then, for the sake 
parsimony it is better to assume that soul itself naturally pro¬ 
duces cognitions in such an order, and thus we do away with the 
superfluous assumption of manas. It may be said that in that 
case the process of cognition would be uncaused, for the eye 
and other sense-organs by themselves are sometimes seen unable 
to produce cognition and hence they cannot be supposed to be a 
sufficient cause of cognition. It is true; but then the origination 
of cognitions in a succession ceases to be the proof ^ ^ ® 
tence of mana^. It would then be assumed as the cause o 
lions and then too it would be unnecessary because e 


tself could be supposed to be the required cause. 

The second argument, which 
Iso is not convincing. It is seen that colour is pro uce 

,yare alone: but from Ihis tbe generalization that a tra^ 

[uality of every substance is produced y 
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qualities of soul, e.g., pleasure, cognition etc., cannot arise 
outside the body. Hence, as the conjunction of body alone 
suffices for their origination the inference ofanother substance, 
viz., manas, is untenable.®® 

It will be said that conjunction requires movement while soul 
being infinite cannot move, so that the other required substance 
must be able to move in order to produce cognition, but body 
is sometimes seen to be motionless, as in sleep, yet cognition is 
produced, and hence the required substance must be different 
from body. This is wrong. What is required must be ever in 
motion and body too is ever in motion, though its motion may 
sometimes be very subtle. 

The third argument is correct, but is does not prove that 
manas is atomic. Though manas is infinite, yet it is able to 
function as a sense-organ by virtue of the body which is its 
limiting adjunct. The objection that in that case a pain in the 
leg will be felt all over the body is not proper, because a simi¬ 
lar objection can be raised against the assumption that manas 
is atomic: When pleasure or pain is produced in the whole body 
by a scented bath or burning, an atomic manas could not come 
in contact simultaneously with the whole of it and then there 
would be no experience of such a diffused feeling. Therefore, 
when atomicity and infinite size both are not free from objection, 
it is wrong to accept atomicity alone. As a matter of fact, this 
argument proves only the existence of manas not its size. The 
size is proved by a different argument and it is infinite as has 
already been shown. 

Manas is a substance. But is it one of the other recognized 
substances or a different one? Parthasarathi says that whether 
manas be elemental (bhautika) or non-elemental in nature, its 
existence is beyond doubt. Cidananda says that being different 
from the external sense-organs which are composed of the 
elements it cannot be elemental and since it is an instrument it 
must be different from soul which is the agent. Then, let it be 
either of the two remaining substances, viz., space and time. No, 
manas is always connected with the object of knowledge either 
directly as in the cognition of pleasure etc. or indirectly as in 
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external sense-perception. Whatever is perceived is only con¬ 
nected with manas in the above way and is not identical with 
it; space and time too are perceived; therefore, they are not 
identical with manas. So, manas must be an altogether different 
substance and it is eternal, infinite and motionless. 

It is maintained that in all forms of knowledge a contact 
between soul and manas is necessary. But the diflBculty now 
arises as to the possibility of any contact between two infinite 
and motionless substances. Contact between two things is possi¬ 
ble when there is activity in one or both of them. But how can 
there be any activity in motionless things? This difficulty is 
avoided by asserting that when the motionless substances are 
infinite in size they are already in contact and thus there is no 
need of any activity. We directly observe other instances of such 
a contact, as that between infinite space and infinite sky; other¬ 
wise how could we speak of‘eastern sky’, ‘western sky’ etc.?®® 

In the above reasoning the tendency of the Bhatta.s to avoid 
an assumption of the unseen as far as possible is obvious. Others 
assume manas for many reasons and assign many functions to it. 
But the Bhattas assume it only to explain our immediate knowl¬ 
edge of subjective qualities and assign other functions to the 
body It is true that Cidananda later admits that manas plays a 
part in external sense-perception by intervening between sold 
and external sense-organs, but it is inconsistent with the stand 

taken by him in the beginning according to which manas is 
unnecessary except for the perception of pleasure etc. This is 
because Kumarila has emphatically stated that in the perception 
of colour etc. manas functions in cooperation with the visual 
and other sense-organs.®® It appears that theBhattas ^ * 

ally realizing the redundancy of the concept of manas. Yet, due 
to Ae pressure of scriptural authority and ffie ignorance of the 
functioL of brain and sensory nerves that give organic sensation, 
the concept of manas could not be abandoned completely. 

5 3 3 Criticism of the Sdhkhya View 
' qncaritami^ra criticizesthe Sankhya view about the constitution 

of sense-organs. The Sankhya does not believe in the elemental 
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origin of sense-organs. He maintains that the whole universe 
evolves from Prakrti which is matter in its original unevolved 
state. The first evolute of Prakrti is Maliat or Bitddhi from which 
evolves Ahankara. Then the process of evolution proceeds along 
two different lines, one determined by the preponderance of 
Sattva and the other by that of Tamas. The five organs of sense, 
the five organs of action and Manas which partakes the nature 
of both are the evolutes of Ahankara along the first line and 
the five physical elements along the second line.®^ Now, the 
question arises as to what this Ahankara is. In common parlance 
Ahankara or egoism is understood to be a form of consciousness 
in which the ego or self is revealed. How then can the sense- 
organs be of the nature of consciousness? If the Sahkhya means 
by Ahankara something different, then, its existence is not proved 
by any available means. The Sankhya says that Ahankara is 
all-pervading. But in that case its evolutes, the senses, too must 
be all-pervading, and hence in contact with everything. This, 
however, is inconsistent with the fact that the senses do not come 
in contact with past, future, remote and subtle things, because 
we do not have their direct knowledge. Again, the Sankhya says 
that there are three internal instruments of cognition, viz., 
Buddhi, Ahankara and Manas. Thus, when Ahankara itself is an 
instrument how can other instruments be ofitsnature? Therefore, 
sense-organs are not Ahahkarika but elemental.®^ 

5.3.4. Sense-organs Are Known Indirectly 

The existence of sense-organs is known through positive and 
negative concomitance (anvayavyatireka). They are not directly 
perceptible. Some philosophers believe that soul is of the nature 
of pure consciousness and hence knowledge is natural to it, so 
that there is no necessity of assuming the existence of sense- 
organs. But this is wrong. If it were true, all persons would have 
been omniscient. But as none is omniscient and our perception 
is limited to present and proximate things only, the dependence 
of perception on some cause is obvious. For the external things 
we depend on external sense-organs. When the eyes are closed 
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there is no knowledge of colours and when the ears are closed 
there is no knowledge of sounds. But when they are not closed 
the knowledge of colours and sounds appears. From this it is 
inferred that colours are perceived through eyes and sounds 
through ears. Similarly the existence of other sense-organs is 
known from positive and negative concomitance. The existence 
of the internal sense-organ also is inferred from the immediacy 
of our subjective experiences. If there were no internal sense- 
organ such immediacy could not be explained. Ma/io 5 isthe 
internal sense-organ and it is different from body as other sense- 
organs are.®* 

5.3.5. The Number of Sense-organs 

The number of sense-organs is limited to six, neither more 
nor less. Some people assert that there is only one sense-organ, 
viz., the skin, and that others are its different capacities located 
in different parts. But this view is wrong. One sense-organ cannot 
explain the variety of perception. To say that one sense-organ 
can apprehend all sense-qualities is as absurd as to say that 
the eye can apprehend sound and the ear can apprehend colour. 
To say that one sense-organ possesses five or more capacities is 
practically to recognized that there are more sense-organs than 
one. The skin is of the nature of air and it is but proper that five 
different capacities should belong to five different substances 
rather than to air alone.®* 

Some hold that there are innumerable sense-organs corre¬ 
sponding to the innumerable subdivisions of colour, sound and 
other sensory qualities. Colours are divided into red, blue, 
green etc. Similarly, sounds, tastes, odours and touches have 
innumerable subdivisions. Each of these subdivisions, it is said, 
must be apprehended by one distinct sense-organ. But this 
assumption of innumerable sense-organs is needless, though 
it is true that there are innumerable subdivisions of the five main 
sensory qualities. There are many colours differing in kind and 
degree, but all are apprehended by the eyes alone. When the 
eyes are open all the different colours are perceived, but when 
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they are closed all colours disappear. From this it is plain that 
all colours are apprehended by the eye. Similarly, all sounds are 
perceived by the ear, all tastes by the tongue, all odours by the 
nose and all touches by the skin. Therefore, the number of sense- 
organs including inanas is only six.®® 

5.3.6. The Sense-contact Theory 
Perception is produced by the contact of a sense-organ with 
an object. In tactual and gustatory perception such contact is 
quite evident. The particles of air spread over the skin cannot 
give the knowledge of touch unless the object possessing the 
quality of touch is brought in contact with the skin. Touch is of 
three kinds, viz., cold, hot and neither cold nor hot.®® These are 
actually kinds of temperature. According to modern psychology 
we apprehend many qualities through skin such as temperature, 
pain, roughness, smoothness etc. The reason why temperature 
sensations alone were enumerated as forms of touch seems to 
be that the knowledge of pain is attributed to the instrumentality 
of manas and that of softness etc. to that of vision. No difference 
is observed between the feeling of pain and the sensation of 
pain. 

The particles of water spread over the surface of tongue are 
said to give the sensation of taste when some substance comes 
in contact with them. Taste is divided into six kinds, viz., sweet, 
bitter, sour, astringent, pungent and saline.®’ 

These two sense-organs are prapyakari, i.e., they function by 
coming in contact with their respective objects. These are not 
distant senses, because they do not apprehend qualities of 
objects at a distance. The olfactory organ too is prapyakari. A 
particle of earth residing inside the nose comes in contact with 
the subtle particles of an odorous substance scattered in the 
atmosphere. Odour belongs to earth alone and it is of three 
kinds, viz., sweet, noxious and ordinary.®® 

The organs of vision and audition grasp their respective 
objects from a distance. There is no unanimity about their being 
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prapyakari or aprapyakari. The Buddhists maintain that these 
are aprapyakari, i.e., they function without coming in contact 
with their objects. According to the Jaina only the sense of 
vision is aprapyakari. All other Indian philosophers say that both 
of these are prapyakari like other sense-organs. 

The Buddhist argues that the eye and the ear are peripheral 
organs and nobody is ever aware of their travelling to a distant 
object after leaving their abodes in the body. If these organs 
could come in contact with their objects there would not be any 
awareness of their being at a distance from us. When an object 
is seen or a sound is heard we are also aware that the object is 
at a distance and that the source of sound is far or near. This 
awareness of distance {santaragrahaijia) cannot be explained by 
prdpyakaritva. The organs of taste and touch are prapyakari 
and are not seen to give a knowledge of distance. The organs 
of vision and hearing give a knowledge of distance and hence 
they cannot be prapyakari. Again, just as skin and tongue 
cannot apprehend objects of a size bigger than their own, so 
the visual organs too could not apprehend trees, mountains etc. 
which are far bigger than the pupil of the eye, if it were 
prapyakari like them. Near and distant objects are seen simul¬ 
taneously. But if the eye be supposed to reach out to its object 
in order to come in contact with it, it would take more time to 
reach a distant object and less time to reach a near object with 
the result that their perception would not be simultaneous. 
Therefore, the visual and auditory organs are not prapyakari.^^ 

Kumarila says that even if sense-functioning through contact 
be disproved by the Buddhist reasoning, it is beyond doubt that 
perception arises from the activity of sense-organs with reference 
to their objects. However, the contact theory as held by the 
Sankhya and others cannot be refuted in its general form. If the 
visual and auditory organs operated without contact, the 
S^khya maintains, everything including that which is remote 
and hidden would be perceived. The Buddhist says that the eye 
and the ear are never seen to leave ’their abodes in the body. 
The Sankhya asserts that peripheral organs (golaka) are not 
really sense-organs, because these are elemental while the lattei; 
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are Almnkarika, i.e., they are made of a subtler stuff than the 
gross physical elements. The vrtti-s of these organs, which are 
supersensible^ mobile and swift, move out of them and reach 
the objects located in external space. These vj'tti-s assume the 
forms of objects and thus we are aware of the objects. All the 
while these vrtti-s are connected with their sites in the body. 
They extend from their sites to objects without being severed. 

It may be objected that if the physical eye is not the real sense- , 
organ of vision, how is it that medicines applied to it remove 
defects and improve vision? The Sankhya replies that this does 
not go against the view that the real sense-organs are different 
from the end-organs, because these end-organs contain the real 
sense-organs and the medicines applied to the former actually 
benefit the latter. A vrtti issues out just as light issues from a 
lamp. The perception of a thing bigger in size than the eye is 
explained by the expansion of the vrtti at the end (prthvagra). 
When a vrtti issues out from the eye it goes on expanding and 
the object-size that is apprehended depends on the magnitude of 
the stretch of the vrtti. A vrtti can go only to a limited extent 
and not to an infinite distance so that very distant things remain 
invisible to us. It may be objected that when a vrtti has once 
reached its object it must apprehend the object even if the eye 
is shut or destroyed in the mean time. The answer is that it is 
not so because with the destruction or shutting of the eye the 
connection of the vrtti with it is severed like the light of a lamp 
on its extinction. Or, even if the connection be not severed the 
object presented by the vrtti is not experienced because then 
the soul loses its contact with the presented object with the 
loss of an effort to know. Thus, according to the Sankhya, the 
visual’ organ comes in contact with objects through its vrtti-s 
and similarly the auditory organ too comes in contact with 
sounds so that both of them are prapyakdri.’’^ 

The Bhattas accept that there is sense-contact in visual and 
auditory perception, but they reject the v/-«/-theory. Ahafikdra 
is supposed to be all-pervading and so the senses, which are 
Ahankdrika, too must be all-pervading; but how can an all- 
pervading thing move? And what is this vrttil If it is merely 
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the capacity of a sense-organ to apprehend its object, then it is 
a scikti and so iminaterial. How can an immaterial thing move? 
As a matter of fact, the visual organ is made of light {tejas) 
which by its very nature possesses the property of spreading 
around from its source. So, though the eye does not move 
away from its place, the light from it goes out and comes in 
contact with objects.''^ 

According to the Naiyayika the speed of light is so swift that 
even such extremely distant an object as the planet Saturn can 
be perceived almost instantaneously with the opening of eyes. 
But Narayaija maintains that however speedy light may be, it 
cannot be so speedy that we could not be able to appreciate the 
difference between the times that the light of the eye takes to 
reach an object millions of miles away and another which is at 
a distance of only a few inches. From the fact that we can see 
Saturn as soon as we open our eyes it should be concluded that 
the light of the eye at the moment of coming out becomes one 
with the all-pervasive external light and so it need not travel to 
such a long distance. It should not be supposed that, since the 
external light is all-pervasive, a man living in Kerala could see 
the river Ganga, because the visual light unites not with the 
whole of the external light but with only that portion of it which 
is favoured by the merits and demerits (dharmadharma) of the 
perceiver.’- 

According to modem physics light travels from an external 
object to the retina of the eye. Narayapa seems to have struck 
this truth so far as he maintains that the visual light meets the 
light coming from external objects; but he stops short of the 
complete truth because he could not shake off the deeply in¬ 
grained belief that the visual organ is made of the fire-element. 
He is naturally ignorant of the late modern discovery that light 
travels in the form of rays in a straight line at a tremendous 
speed. 

5.3.7. The Perception of Sound 

About the nature and perception of sound the Bhatta had to 
wage a serious battle against his rivals, since the eternality of 
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Veda was supposed to depend on the eternality of sabda. Accord¬ 
ing to the Bhatta sabda is an eternal and omnipresent substance 
and the effort of a speaker does not produce it but simply mani¬ 
fests it. The debate regarding the eternality of sabda would strike 
us today as a futile exercise, and hence the following account 
will be confined to the perception of sound only. 

According to the Vaisesika sound is initially produced by 
conjunction and disjunction, as when one thing strikes upon 
another and when two closely conjoined things are forcibly 
separated. This initial sound produces another similar to it, 
which in turn produces a third similar sound and so on in the 
manner of a wave giving rise to another wave, till the last one 
is produced in the ether enclosed within the ear-cavity. It is 
this last sound in the series that is apprehended by the auditory 
organ and not the initial one. 

This view, according to Kumarila, is not satisfactory as it in¬ 
volves many unverifiable assumptions. We are never aware of a 
multiplicity of sounds, nor is there any awareness of the heard 
sound being different from the uttered one. When someone 
utters some word we believe that we hear the same word and 
the speaker also believes that the same word that he utters will 
be heard by others. How can a sound give rise to another sound 
similar to it? Why is sound heard quickly in the direction of 
wind and not so quickly in the opposite direction? Why is the 
supposed series of sounds not produced in all directions and 
heard by everyone in the world? Why is sound not able to cross 
such obstacles as a wall etc.? These questions cannot be satis¬ 
factorily answered by the Vaisesika, for, according to him, 
sound is a non-corporeal (amurta) quality of the all-pervading 
ether (akasa).'’^ 

According to the Jaina, sabda is substantial in nature. It is 
composed of very subtle particles of matter (pudgala) possessing 
form and touch and is heard when it travels to and comes in 
contact with the auditory organ. This view is even more objec¬ 
tionable than the Vaisesika view. The travelling of sound, a 
material entity, to the ear is not perceived by anyone. The 
existence of form and touch in sound, the suppression of these 
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'qualities assumed to explain their imperceptibility, and the 
existence of subtle parts in sound are simply wild assumptions 
having no ground. How can the invisible parts of sound be 
arranged together and how can these arrangements differ among 
themselves so as to give different words? In the absence of 
fluidity how can these parts be held together and why should 
•they not be scattered apart by wind before reaching the ear of 
the hearer? The parts of sound must be extremely light and 
loosely held together and when they come in contact with such 
things as a tree etc. in their way they must fall apart like a lump 
of clay. Moreover, when they enter the ear of one person they 
must not be heard by others.’* 

According to the Sahkhya the vrtti of the auditory organ 
goes out to the locus of sound. The Sahkhya assumes two un- 
verifiable things, viz., the existence of vrtti and its movement. 
Now, when the vrtti exists at a distance, viz., in the locus of 
sound to which it moves, how can it affect the auditory organ 
of the hearer? Certainly the hearing of sound presupposes some 
modification of the hearing organ j but it is inconceivable how 
such modification can be produced from a distance. If it be said 
that the hearing organ is all-pervading, then even a very distant 
sound should be audible. And, why should a sound obstructed 
by a wall be not audible? The vrtti of the hearing organ being 
non-conporeal (oinurtd) cannot be obstructed by material 
obstacles. Moreover, the wind blowing in the direction of the 
sound should not help its perception nor the wind blowing in the 
opposite direction should hinder it. It is more reasonable to 
think that the former should hinder and the latter should help 
hearing because it is the vrtti that is supposed to move, not 
sound.’® 

The Buddhist says that sound is heard without requiring any 
contact between the auditory organ and sound. But then near 
and distant sounds should be equally audible or inaudible, be¬ 
cause the absence of contact is common in both the cases. Nor 
should there be any sequence among heard sounds, and the 
perception of the same sound as loud by a person who is stand- 

74. Ibid., 106-112. 
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ing near it and as low by another standing at a greater distance 
too remains inexplicable.’® 

Having criticized all the above views Kumarila gives his own 
view as follows: When a person speaks the air inside his body 
struck by his effort moves out of his mouth and this air is help¬ 
ed by the conjunction and disjunction of his palate, tongue and 
throat. The extent to which the air goes is determined by its 
initial velocity which depends on the intensity of the speaker’s 
effort. That is why sound is not heard everywhere. When the air 
forces its way through the surrounding atmosphere which is 
calm, its parts have conjunction and disjunction with the latter 
and so the sound is heard in all directions. When this air 
reaches the ether of the aural cavity it imparts a certain potency 
(sakti) to the auditory organ, which produces certain modifica¬ 
tions (sainskara) in the latter. Different modifications are caused 
by different sounds and they are the cause of the differences in 
sound perception. Sound is not heard when there are obstacles 
such as a wall etc. because they obstruct the passage of air. 
When loud sounds are heard some pressure is experienced upon 
the ear. This is caused by the air-current striking the ear with a 
great force. The initial velocity of the sound gradually decreases 
and hence the intensity of sound differs at different points of its 
passage till it disappears completely. Thus the sequence, loud¬ 
ness, lowness etc. of the heard sounds are fully explained by this 
theory.” 

5.3.8. Forms of Contact 

The objects of which we have a direct knowledge through 
perception are substances, qualities, actions and universals. The 
sense-contacts involved in their perception vary, according 
to the object perceived. The older Naiyayikas enumerate 
six such contacts (sannikarsa), viz., conjunction (saijtyoga), 
inherence - in - what - is - conjoined (satjiyukta-samavdya) inher¬ 
ence - in - what - is - inherent - in - what - is - conjoined ( sarjiyukta- 
sarjtaveta-samavayd)^ inherence (samavdya), inherence-in-what- 
is-inherent (samaveta-samavdya), and the relation of quali- 

76. Ibid., 119-121. 
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ficatioQ and the qualified (yiiesa^aviiesyata). These are the 
forms of ordinary contact. The Neo-Naiyayikas add three 
forms of extraordinary contact to this list. They are: con¬ 
tact through generality (samanyalaksaija), contact through 
association (Jiianalak^aija), and contact through meditation 
(yogaja). 

The knowledge of substances is given through the contact 
known as sarjiyoga. The senses are substances and they can 
directly come in contact with substances alone. They cannot have 
a direct contact with qualities, actions and universals which inhere 
in substances. The contact of the senses with these latter is 
mediated by samavaya and hence it is called saitiyukia-samavaya. 
The contact of the senses with universals inhering in qualities 
and actions is still further mediated by another inherence. White¬ 
ness, for instance, which is the universal of the quality ‘white’ 
inheres in a white substance with which the visual organ 
comes to have conjunction. Hence this form of contact is called 
saijiyukta-sainaveta-samavdya. The contact involved in the per¬ 
ception of sound which is a quality of ether, is different from all 
the above contacts and is called sctmavdya. It is different from 
sarfiyukta-satnctvaya which is involved in the perception of the 
qualities of colour, taste, touch and smell. The argument ad¬ 
vanced by the Naiyayika for this difference is that sound being 
a quality of ether inheres in it and the auditory organ itself 
being a part of ether enclosed within the ear there is no need 
of its conjunction with any other substance. The colour of a 
jar inheres in the jar and the eye can apprehend it only after 
having conjunction with the jar. But, sound, on the other hand, 
inheres in the organ that apprehends it and hence it is known 

through samavaya. The universal of sound (iaWa/vn) is appre¬ 
hended through samaveta-samavaya because it inheres in sound. 
The last form of ordinary contact, viz., vise?avavise?yabhdva is 
assumed to explain the perception of negation (abhdva). Nega¬ 
tion, i.e., absence of something is supposed by the Naiyayika 
to be an object of perception. It cannot be perceived in the 
manner in which positive entities are perceived, because there is 
nothing to have a conjunction with sense-organs. Therefore, it is 
said that negation is perceived as a qualification of some positive 
locus. In perception of the absence of a jar on the ground there 

] 
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is a union of the eye with the ground and through this the eye, 
comes in contact with the absence of jar as a qualification of the 
ground. The relation known as samavaya which exists between 
a substance and its qualities, actions or universal, according to- 
the Vaisesika, is imperceptible. According to the Naiyayika 
samavaya too is an object of perception and the contact which 
is involved in its perception also is visesaijavisesyabhava. 

Among the various forms of extraordinary contact the first, 
samanyalaksaija, is assumed to explain the knowledge of all 
past, present and future individuals belonging to a class. The 
Naiyayika maintains that when the generic character of fire,^ 
for instance, is perceived we also perceive all the particular in¬ 
stances of fire at the same time. Through jnanalaksaija-sanni- 
karsa, it is said, we perceive a quality of a substance by a sense- 
organ which is not ordinarily perceived by that organ. For 
example, when the eyes are in contact with a sandal tree we- 
are not only aware of its colour but also of its sweet smell. 
The tree is at such a great distance that the olfactory organ 
cannot come in contoct with its smell and hence it cannot be 
a case of olfactory perception. It is a case of visual perception, 
and yet smell is not ordinarily an object of visual perception. 
What happens is that on a direct contact of the eye with the 
colour and shape of the tree the olfactory image of the sweet 
smell is revived through association. But it cannot be said to be 
a case of memory for this reason, because the cognition of 
sweet smell of sandal-wood is an extraordinary form of percep¬ 
tion. The cognition of the heat of fire at a distance is another 
instance of such perception. The yogajasannikarsa is involved 
in the perception of yogins. Through the power of meditation 
their sense-organs can come in contact with all past, future, 
minute and remote objects.’® 

The three forms of extraordinary contact are ruled out by 
the Bhatta rejection of the possibility and validity of extraordi- 
nary perception. The Bhatta criticism of yogaja perception has- 
already been given. Perception dependent on the contact known 
as samanyalaksaija was assumed by the later Naiyayikas to- 

78. BodasiTS, pp. 221-27; See also Sinha, Indian Psychology: Per¬ 
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safeguard the validity of the universal major premise (yyapti) on 
which the validity of an inference depends. But, since the Bhattas 
do not recognize this sort of perception as the source of our 
knowledge of vyapti, sdmdnyalaksam is rejected. This point will 
be explained in the chapter on inference. Perception based on 
jndnalaksaiTia-scinnikarsa is not perception at all. It is really in¬ 
ferential in nature and to call it perception is wrong. To say 
that smell can be apprehended by vision is absurd. The visual 
organ has the capacity of responding to colours alone. The 
strongest proof of the fact that the said cognition is not visual 
perception is that a person who is not acquainted with the smell 
of sandal does not perceive it when the sandal tree is at a dis¬ 
tance, though he perceives the form and colour of the latter like 
one who is acquainted with its smell. Only the olfactory organ 
responds to odours, but at the time, due to the distance, the odour 
of sandal does not fall within the range of the activity of his 
organ. Hence it cannot be perceived at the time. It is only a 
person already aware of the association between sandal and 

sweet smell who cognizes sweet smell on recognizing a sandd 

tree through vision, and for this reason this ^'’S'ntion is infere^ 
tial in nature. Similarly the cognition of the warmth of fire fro 

^ fo- of con.ac., v,a con¬ 

junction (WO) and 

nkta-tdddtmya). The various tL contact known 

the conjunction 

as samavaya is rejected, b - oualitv but an eternal sub- 
, 2ro»rbet'uis“rp“hended through conjunction tvith the 

or a quality we can say - ^ with his realistic position, 

perception does not seem to be^ of 

L"othe"rwXouid thus becomes a subjective appear- 
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ance and loses its objectivity. The Naiyayikas were not aware of 
the functions of the cortex. But following the line of their reason¬ 
ing it can be said that sound is not the quality of the aural ether 
even, but a specific response of the cortex to some objective 
fact whose real nature we do not know. Extending the reasoning 
to other forms of perception we can conclude that our perceptions 
are only subjective appearances of some objective reality whose 
actual character we can never know and thus we land on the 
Kantian phenomenalism which is but a step towards Berkeleyan 
subjectivism. It is true that according to the Naiyayika sound is 
produced in the external space and what is perceived is the sound 
produced in the aural cavity which is the last in the series of 
sounds initiated by the first external sound. But this amounts to 
saying that what is actually perceived is subjective while its 
objective character is a matter of belief, rational or irrational. In 
the same way we can also say that the perceived colour, touch, 
taste and smell actually belong to the fire, air, water and earth 
residing in the eye, skin, tongue and nose respectively, while their 
objectivity is a matter of belief which may or may not be true. 
The Nyaya view of auditory perception is wrong for one more 
reason. If the perceived sound is the quality of the aural ether 
which, again, constitutes the auditory sense, then it apprehends 
Its own quality. But this goes against the generally accepted 
view that a sense-organ cannot apprehend itself or its own quality. 
The sense-organs and their qualities are rightly held to. be super¬ 
sensible and knowable through inference alone. 

Returning to the Bhatta view of contacts, when samavaya as a 
form of contact is rejected samavetasamavaya is automatically 
rejected. Visesatiata is rejected because negation according to the 
Bhattas is not an object of perception but of a different means of 
knowledge known as anupalabdhi or non-apprehension. Out of 
the remaining two forms of contact, viz., saijtyuktasamavaya and 
samyuktasamavetasamavaya, the first is accepted but only 
under the changed name samyuktataddtmya, where taddtmya is 
substituted for samavaya. The reason is that samavaya or in¬ 
herence as a form of relation subsisting between two naturally 
inseparable things is rejected by Kumarila, and tadatmya or 
Identity is accepted in its place. Thus qualities, actions and uni- 

versals of substances are perceived through the contact identity- 
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with-what-is-in-conjunction. The universals subsisting in qualities 
and actions also are perceived through this form of contact be¬ 
cause indirectly they too have identity with the substances in 
conjunction with sense-organs. Or, for their perception a third 
form of contact samyuktatadatmatdddtmya corresponding to 
samyiiktasamavetasamavdya may be assumed in which case the 
number of contacts will be three only.®® 

The different forms of contact are not facts of experience. 
They are assumed to explain the functioning of the sense-organs. 
Modern science does not favour the view that there is a mechan¬ 
ical conjunction between the senses and their objects. It 
explains sense-functioning in terms of certain chemical and 
electrical changes produced in sense-organs by certain energies 
coming from the environment. Kumarila personally does not 
make any dogmatic assertion about contact. But he emphasizes 
that there is an activity of sense-organs in perception. Since 
activity from a distance is not generally seen to take place, it 
is more probable, according to him, that there is some form of 
contact between sense-organs and objects. The second point 
that he emphasizes is that a sense-organ is naturally adapted to 
respond to only a certain class of stimuli. This is why the visual 
organ, though indirectly in contact with all the qualities inhering 
in a visible object, does not give the knowledge of such qualities 
as smell, taste, touch etc. except that of colour and form. Thus 
contact determined by the natural capacity of a sense-organ is 
the cause of perception.®^ 


5 . 4 . Indeterminate and Determinate Perception 

Two forms or rather stages of perception have been generally 
recognized in Indian philosophy. They are: nirvikalpaka or in¬ 
determinate and savikalpaka or determinate percep ion. 
former precedes the latter and the latter is more a van e 
the former. Perception that arises 2 'f 

of a sense-organ »ith some object is nirnkalpaka^ 
vttofcns or determinations; but the next moment »hrle 
obJeM contact sUU continues the object is determined as belonging 
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to a particular class or as possessing some qualities etc,, and 
then the perception becomes savikalpaka or determinate. Indeter¬ 
minate perception is also called simple apprehension (alocana- 
jmnd). 

The word kalpana which is similar in form (derived from 
the root kalp) and identical in meaning with the word vikalpa 
was first used in philosophical literature probably by Difmaga, a 
Buddhist logician, in his Pramamsanmccaya where perception is 
defined as knowledge free from imagination and unconnected 
with name, genus etc.®^ The earliest use of the word diocana 
is seen in Prasastapada’s Bhdsya. From this it appears that 
earlier philosophers were aware of the two forms of perception, 
though a clearer and detailed description of them was attempted 
for the first time by Kumarila. Kumarila maintains the distinction 
against rival theories which, according to the commentators, are 
held by the Buddhist, the Advaitin and the Grammarians. The 
Buddhist holds that there can be no determinate perception; the 
Advaitin says that determinate perception does not give a knowl¬ 
edge of reality; and the Grammarian says that indeterminate 
perception is impossible. 

5.4.1. DharmakirWs View 

According to Dharmakirti, another Buddhist logician, a con¬ 
temporary of Kumarila, perception is devoid of determinations 
and non-erroneous (kalpandpotjlhamabhrdntam). Non-erroneous- 
ness is a general condition of all forms of valid knowledge. The 
word kalpana is explained as meaning a cognition capable of 
being associated with a name (abhildpasaijisargayogyapratibhdsa- 
pratitilj). When a man knowing the relation between a name 
and the named determines an object as jar his cognition 
is mixed with the word ‘jar’. In the case of one who has not yet 
learnt the relation between a name and the named, e.g,, a child,- 
the cognition is not actually mixed with a name, still it is cap¬ 
able of being expressed by a name. Both of these cognitions are 
excluded from perception. 

But, how, it may be asked, can a cognition which is not 
actually mixed with a name be ascertained to be capable of 
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being so?Dharmottara says that when a cognition is independent 
of or unconditioned by the object cognized it is ascertained to 
be capable of being associated with a name. Perception is that 
cognition whose content is determined exclusively by an objective 
fact; but kalpana is purely a subjective idea having no regard 
for an objective fact. Perception depends on the immediate 
presence of the object perceived while kalpana is independent of 
its object. Though a child does not know the use of words, yet 
his cognition of the mother’s breasts is kalpana and not percep¬ 
tion. Unless the child recognizes the mother’s breasts as the 
things which satisfied his hunger in the past he does not suck 
them. The child definitely identifies what he sees now with what 
he saw in the past, and, as what is past and gone cannot be the 
object of present perception, the child’s present cognition is 
mixed with an element of kalpana. The child does not know the 
use of names, yet his cognition is savikalpaka, and hence not per- 

^^Perception in the true sense is produced purely by the object 

perceived and is free from verbal expression and a” oth« sub¬ 
jective contributions. In auditory perception, though 
heard, yet there is not necessarily a recollection 
objects, and so far it is free from kalpana. 
tion is the unique individuality of 

Things have a twofold nature. In some respects they are uniqu 
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Samanyalaksaija or the form of an object which is common 
to other objects, e.g., ‘cowness’ does not really belong to the 
object, but is imposed upon it by the knower, and hence it does 
not make any difference in cognition, whether an object is 
observed closely or from a distance. Therefore, it is not an 
object of perception. Samanyalaksarja is a mode of thought and 
not a mode of existence. Our modes of thinking or categories of 
thought are external to things-in-themselves; they cannot touch 
reality.®® 

5.4.2. Advaita View 

According to the Advaitin the sole object of perception is pure 
being {sanmatra). Perception apprehends neither unique partic¬ 
ulars, such as svalaksana-s, nor particulars of a relative 
generality, such as cowness. Svalaksana-s are exclusive characters 
of things while cowness etc. are inclusive. Both are the pro¬ 
ducts of discursive thought, because they presuppose the rela¬ 
tional activity of mind. Reality by itself is neither exclusive nor 
inclusive. The determination of objects as possessing exclusive 
or uncommon features and inclusive or common features is alien 
to their real nature, because exclusiveness and inclusiveness are 
not given in perception, but imported by the relational intellect. 
Indeterminate perception is the only form of perception. It 
reveals reality in its true form. In it there is no differentiation 
between a cow and a horse. 

Particulars such as ‘this is a cow’, ‘this is a horse’ etc. are 
not given by perception. The knowledge of particulars depends 
on the knowledge of difference which is of the nature of mutual 
negation (aiiyonydbhdva). Consciousness in the form ‘this is a 
cow , for instance, depends on the consciousness that ‘this’ is 
different from a horse etc. The difference of a cow from a horse 
is nothing but the absence of horseness in it and the absence of 
cowness in a horse. This mutual absence being a form of nega¬ 
tion cannot be the object of perception which apprehends only 
positive entities. It is the object of an independent means of 
cognition known as anupalabdhi. The perception of particulars is 
impossible for another reason also. A particular A cannot be 

83. NBT, pp. 6-14. 
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cognized unless it is preceded by the cognition of its difference 
from B, C etc. But in order to cognize A’s difference from B, 
A and B should first be individually cognized. The difference is 
a property of A. How can a property be cognized unless the 
object of which it is the property is cognized? The cognition of 
the difference of A presupposes the cognition of B also, because 
unless it is so how can it be known that A is different from B? 
A is the substratum {asraya) of difference and B its counter¬ 
correlate (pratiyogin). Thus the cognition of a particular depends 
on the cognition of its difference from other particulars and the 
cognition of the difference again depends on the cognition of the 
particular which is the substratum of the difference and the 
particular which is its counter-correlate. The whole process in¬ 
volves mutual dependence (anyonyasraya). Therefore, the cogni¬ 
tion of particulars is impossible. 

Metaphysically particulars and difference both are unreal, be¬ 
cause they are self-contradictory, while reality being a harmo¬ 
nious whole cannot allow any contradiction in itself. Particulars 
are merely creations of imagination under the influence of 
avidya which is beginningless. One and secondless being is the 
only reality and particulars belong to the realm of appearance. 
The distinction of universal and particular is illusory and what 
is apprehended by indeterminate perception is neither universal 
nor particular but pure being.®* 


5.4.3. Bhartrhari's View 

The Buddhist and the Advaitin recognize only indeterminate 
perception as valid perception. Bhartrhari, the gramtnmian, on 

the other hand, recognizes as a^^ 
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proper discrimination between things. The differences among 
things cannot be ascertained properly unless knowledge is deter¬ 
minate. Even the behaviour of children and animals presupposes 
a determinate knowledge of things. Bhartrhari identifies deter¬ 
minate knowledge with verbalized knowledge. The behaviourist 
says that thinking in human beings is nothing but subtle speech. 
Bhartrhari goes even further and says that thought and percep¬ 
tions of even small children and animals are accompanied by 
subtle speech (silksmavdk). Children learn speech and the rela¬ 
tion between words and things later and hence it is absurd to 
say that their cognitions are accompanied by words even before 
they learn the use of words. But Bhartrhari explains the presence 
of subtle speech before learning by assuming impressions 
{saniskara) of previous births, which, he says, are now aroused 
by some unseen power. Thus perception in his view cannot be 
indeterminate.®® 

5.4.4. Kumarila's View 

Against the grammarian’s view Kumarila asserts that the 
denial of indeterminate perception is the denial of a well- 
established fact. Experience proves that on the contact of a 
sense-organ with an object the cognition that arises in the first 
moment is indeterminate. It is a simple apprehension or a bare 
awareness of an object and is the basis of the predicative con¬ 
sciousness that arises in the next moment. The consciousness of 
the first moment is characterless (jtirvisesa) and it is presupposed 
by and develops into the consciousness of the object as possess¬ 
ing distinct features. It resembles the perception of infants, 
dumb persons and animals and is produced purely by the object 
(balamukadivijndnasadrsaiTi suddhavastujani) because it is not 
mixed with anything contributed by the knower’s mind. In the 
absence of indeterminate perception determinate perception too 
is not possible. 

In the determinate stage the object is conceived as belonging 
to a class and possessing a certain name. The class-concept and 
the name are given by memory. But memory cannot arise all of 
a sudden without some cause. As a matter of fact, what is per- 
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ceived in the indeterminate stage arouses latent impressions and 
then alone can the object be determined as possessing a class- 
character and a name. • The grammarian’s view that indeter¬ 
minate perception cannot initiate practical activity is wrong, 
because certain practical activities (e.g., what are known as 
reflex actions in modern psychology) are seen to follow indeter¬ 
minate perception. When the sensation of burning is felt a per¬ 
son immediately moves away from the object that causes it 
before discovering the specific nature of burning. The activity 
is complete before determinate cognition appears. Moreover, it 
is not proper to deny indeterminate perception merely on the 
ground that it has no pragmatic value. Value is not a proof of 
reality. The behaviour of children and animals is based on in¬ 
determinate perception alone. It is strange how infants could be 
in possession of subtle speech even before they learnt the use 
of language. If the impressions of a former birth when language 
was learnt are supposed to be present in the infant, what is the 
use of taking pains to teach him language? Why should the in¬ 
fant not remember the language learnt in a former birth later 
on? It cannot be said that the impressions are destroyed when 
the infant grows up. When the agonies of death and rebirth are 
not able to destroy the impressions, why should they be de¬ 
stroyed in the process of growth? Hence it is certain that the 
perception of infants and animals is indeterminate and similar 
in nature is the perception of adults at the first moment of sense- 
contact.®’ 


5.4.5. The Object of Indeterminate Perception 

The object of perception in indeterminate stage is neither a 
universal nor a particular, but the individual (vyakti) which is 
the unity of universal and particulars. A universa or cass 
character resides ia many individuals in common an a 
ular resides exclusively in one individual. In in e ermin 
perception there is no consciousness of 
no assimilation and discrimination at the time. 
cess of assimilation an object is cognized . 

common properties and through the process o iscrim 
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it is differentiated from other objects. Both of these processes 
involve a memory of other objects and a comparison of the 
perceived object with them. Unless there is a comparison with 
other objects the perceived object cannot be determined as 
having some common properties and some specific ones. Before 
the appearance of memory and comparison the object is per¬ 
ceived as an individual whole in which the generic and specific 
characters are fused together. Indeterminate perception is non- 
conccptual and non-relational, because it is not the result of 
the analytic activity of thought.®® 

The Advaitin’s assertion that indeterminate perception 
apprehends pure being and that the perceptions of a cow and 
a horse are identical in this stage is wrong. Is it that there is no 
consciousness of difference (bhedabuddhi) between blue and 
yellow, sweet and bitter, cold and hot, cow and horse, when 
their cognition arises immediately after sense-contact? If the 
Advaitin answers this in the aflSrmative he must be too bold to 
ignore or rather contradict the testimony of direct experience. 
If the consciousness of difference at the time is absent, how can 
its appearance in subsequent moments be explained? It is true 
that in the indeterminate stage difference is not apprehended in 
an explicit form like ‘this is different from that’. But it is also 
true that the indeterminate consciousness of a blue object is 
different from that of a yellow one. We are not able to express 
the difference of a blue object from a yellow one in words, but 
from this inability it is not proper to deny the difference. 
Difference is an objective fact and it reveals itself in perception, 
though in the initial stage of perception it is not known dis¬ 
tinctly that things differ from one another in this or that partic¬ 
ular respect. Objects are perceived in their individual forms 
and then their mutual exclusiveness is discovered. Things have 
their own positive character which differs in each individual 
case and is the basis of their mutual exclusiveness. A is A not 
because it is not B or C, but because it has a positive nature of 
its own on whose account it is not B or C. The form of blue is 
different from the form of yellow and it is apprehended by 
indeterminate perception in its own form, notin the form of its 
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difference from other things. Therefore, the different forms 
having been apprehended first, there is no incongruity in the 
manifestation of mutual negation which appears subsequently 
Otherwise, determinate cognition of difference itself remains 
unexplained. Even Avidya cannot make it intelligible. If the 
alleged diflSculty of mutual dependence {anyonydsrayd) between 
the apprehension of particularity and that of difference be real, 
how can Avidya resolve it? The seed-sprout process cannot 
be of any avail. It cannot be said that the apprehension 
of difference and that of particularity give rise to each other 
in a beginningless series like the seed-sprout series. Will one 
who has just got up from deep sleep, during which state, 
according to the Advaitin, we have a vision of the absolute 
reality, first apprehend difference or particularity ? If the 
two are mutually dependent no cognition will arise. If it is 
said that the apprehension of particularity will arise first due 
to Avidya alone even without the apprehension of difference, 
then let it be due to the sense-organs alone. What need is there 
of postulating Avidyal The Advaitin’s view of perception is 
vitiated by the metaphysical dogma that the diversities and 
differences of things are unreal and this dogma is supported by 
the apparently self-contradictory nature of the concept of 
difference. But difference and diversity are real facts of ex¬ 
perience. It is wrong to negate an observed fact not favouring a 
preconceived theory. The business of a philosopher consists in 
explaining and systematizing facts of experience into a self- 
consistent whole and not in explaining them away. Therefore, 
pure being is not the object of indeterminate perception.®® 

Is, then, particularity alone the object of indeterminate per¬ 
ception? No. It has been shown that pure individual is appre¬ 
hended by indeterminate perception and it has a twofold charac¬ 
ter. It has a generic and a specific aspect (sdmdnyavisesdtmaka). 
Both these aspects manifest themselves in the indeterminate 
stage. Otherwise how could they be apprehended by determinate 
perception? Generality and particularity are not introduced by 
subjective thought into the being of an individual. They are not 
imaginary impositions but objective characteristics of things. 
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Even when an individual object is apprehended without being 
related to other objects it is presumed that they too are appre¬ 
hended, because they constitute the very being of an individual 
object. In the determinate stage they are recognized to qualify 
the individual, and, since recognition of an unperceived thing is 
not possible, it is but reasonable to suppose that they are 
apprehended in the indeterminate stage also. The only difference 
lies in that in the indeterminate stage they are not discriminated 
from each other. Though the object of indeterminate perception 
is of a manifold form, its various aspects are fused together and 
we are not fully conscious of them. In that state there is no 
memory of other objects similar and dissimilar to the object in 
front. In the absence of memory there is no consciousness of the 
object as having a nature possessed by other objects of the same 
class (anuvrtti) and as having a character not shared by others 
but exclusive to it (yyavrtti). Therefore, in indeterminate per¬ 
ception generality is apprehended but not as common to many 
objects and particularity also is apprehended but not as peculiar 
to the object. They are apprehended in their own forms. An 
individual object is the unity of its generic and specific charac¬ 
teristics. The characteristics can be discriminated from each 
other only by the analytic activity of mind. In indeterminate 
perception there is no analysis and hence they are not recogniz¬ 
ed distinctly. From this account of indeterminate perception it 
is clear that it is an unverbalized judgment. That is, it cannot be 
expressed in linguistic terms. Words help in analysing a datum 
of perception into a subject and a predicate. Before they come 
to our help the perceived something remains an unanalysed 
mass, incommunicable to others. Therefore, indeterminate per¬ 
ception is non-relational and non-predicative and forms the 
basis of subsequent determinations.®” 

5.4.6. An Analysis of Determinate Perception 

Indeterminate perception is followed by determinate percep¬ 
tion which analyses the unity of sense-datum into a diversity of 
attributes in the form of generality, particularity etc. All that 
Avas implicit in indeterminate perception is made explicit with 
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the help of the processes of recollection, analysis and synthesis 
in determinate perception. The datum is analysed into its com¬ 
ponent elements and is interpreted in the light of previous 
experience and then we have such consciousness as ‘this is a 
cow’, ‘this is white’, ‘this is moving’ etc. This relational con¬ 
sciousness is effected by the processes of analysis and synthesis. 
The given Uhis' is analysed into its attributes and then they are 
synthesised with the Hhis' in the form of a subject-predicate 
relationship. The datum is a whole which is dissected by the 
intellect into artificial bits as it were, but as a compensatory 
measure unity is restored to it again in the form of a proposi¬ 
tion. In the process of determination nothing is attributed to the 
thing which was not already there. The various forms in which a 
thing is determined belong to the thing and not to the mind of 
the cognizer. Though recollection is involved in the process of 
determination, generic and specific properties do not cease to be 
objective on that account, because they are not imagined but 
discovered and what is remembered is that such properties have 
been observed or not observed in other things in the past. The 
cognition arising in this way is perceptual in character just as 
indeterminate cognition is, because in the course of determina¬ 
tion there is no loss of contact between sense-organs and object. 
When the object in front is determined to be a cow and white 
in colour, the eyes are throughout open and active. It does not 
cease to be perception merely because it is mediated by the 
memory of the words ‘cow’ and ‘white’. Though memory steps 
in before apprehending the object as ‘cow’, yet the apprehension 
depends on sense-object contact and hence it is perception. It 
cannot be said that determinate cognition is not perception be¬ 
cause perception depends exclusively on the operation of sense- 
organs while determinate cognition depends on memory also. 
That which is independent of sense-object contact cannot be 
called perception. But perception does not depend solely on 
sense-object contact. Even indeterminate perception is not solely 
due to such contact, because the contact of mcincts and soul with 
the senses also is needed for its birth. In determinate perception 
also the activity of manas and soul is necessary in addition to 
the activity of the senses and recollection which is involved in it 
is their joint product. Soul and tncinas are operative in all forms 
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of cognition. Perception is called perception not because there is 
no operation involved other than that of the senses but because 
the operation of senses is peculiar to it. Recollection which is 
involved in determinate perception, though not a function of 
sense-organs but of mind, does not exclude it from being percep¬ 
tion. The operation of sense-organs which is a necessary condi¬ 
tion of perception is present in determinate perception also. If 
someone were to determine an object of simple apprehension as 
‘cow’ or ‘white’ after closing his eyes it would be wrong to call 
it perception, because in that case the cognition would not be 
the result of sense-object contact. In the present case, however^ 
sense-object contact continues throughout. 

It may be objected that sense-object contact is not the cause 
of determinate perception, because, if it were the cause deter¬ 
minations would arise immediately in the first moment of con¬ 
tact and not subsequently. This is not right. When a person 
enters a dark room the inside objects do not immediately mani¬ 
fest themselves to him. It is only after some time that they be¬ 
come visible. But this does not lead to the conclusion that the 
objects are not perceived. Just as the person at first has a faint 
consciousness of the objects and then perceives them distinctly, 
so generic and other properties of an object are perceived indis¬ 
tinctly in the first moment of sense-object contact and then they 
are perceived distinctly in the determinate stage. The determina¬ 
tion of an object in contact with the senses in terms of generic 
and specific properties, action and name is not a case of 
inf erence because there is no middle term from which they 
might be inferred. Inference presupposes frequent past observa¬ 
tion of a ‘sign’ and the object that is inferred from it. It is not 
memory because it is not the revival of a past experience but a 
fresh experience. Therefore, by elimination it is proved to be 
perception. Nor is it false. It is said that the properties which are 
apprehended to belong to an object by determinate perception 
are really different from the object because, if they were identical 
with it the relation of qualification and the qualified subsisting 
between them would be meaningless, and hence determinate 
perception superimposing a different thing on a different thing 
is erroneous like the illusion of a yellow conch. This is wrong. 
The properties that are attributed to a thing are not different 
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from the thing, nor are they absolutely identical with it. If a 
qualification were different from the qualified, how could it be 
possible to cognize the latter in the form of the former? An 
individual cow is always perceived as cow. This could not be 
possible if the universal cow were different from the individual 
cow. An individual cow is never seen without its class-character 
while a conch on which the form of yellowness is imposed in 
illusion is normally perceived without yellowness. So the former 
cannot be illusory like the latter. An illusion is detected only 
when it is contradicted; otherwise, who could ever doubt its 
truth? But the attribution of cowness and other properties to an 
individual cow is never contradicted. Hence it must be true.®^ 

The Buddhist denies determinate perception on the ground 
that the determination of an object as having a name and a 
class-character is not conditioned by the object itself but is 
purely a subjective construct imposed upon it by the cognizer. 
The real is unique and changes from moment to moment. The 
real of the previous moment is absolutely different from the 
reals of the present and succeeding moments. Therefore, there 
can be nothing common to the reals of different moments. The 
cognition of common character is not conditioned by the real 
object because it makes no difference whether the object is per¬ 
ceived from a distance or from vicinity. The apparent distinct¬ 
ness of the class-character of a thing, for example, cowness when 
a cow is observed closely is due to its association with the 
svalaksafja or the unique character of the cow, which is given in 

indeterminate perception. . ir j 

There is no proof of this theory. Consciousness itself does 
not support it, because when a person with his eyw wi e open 
determines the object in front of him in the form t is is a cow 
it appears to be directly cognized. There is “o ^ 

distinctness of such a determination is caused 
the immediacy of cowness. Class-character, t oug 
expressed in words, is cognized distinctly sense ^ 

and indistinctly through inference. The dmsion of cognitmns 
into distinct and indistinct, immediate and mediate, is no 
on the nature of objects as the Buddhist seems to assume. The 
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same object can be apprehended mediately or immediately, dis¬ 
tinctly or indistinctly on different occasions. If mediacy and 
immediacy, distinctness and indistinctness depended on the 
nature of objects, the cognition of some would always be of one 
kind and that of others of another kind. In that case the cogni¬ 
tion of universal would always be mediate and indistinct and 
that of svalaksam always immediate and distinct. As a matter 
of fact, the cognition of universal is sometimes immediate and 
sometimes mediate. When a person sees a patch of white colour 
at a distance he is not sure whether it is the colour of a cow or 
of a horse. If at the same time he happens to hear the sound of 
neighing he decides that it is the colour of a horse. Here horse- 
ness is known through inference. Now when he approaches the 
object he clearly apprehends that it is a horse. In the observa¬ 
tion from a distance his immediate cognition was merely of a 
bare particular and horseness was cognized mediately. But later 
horseness also was cognized immediately. In fact the man him¬ 
self may be heard saying: “Though this is a horse, yet it is not 
revealed to the eye as such”. Approaching the object he says: 
“At first horseness was not visible but now I see it with my own 
eyes”. So far as the svalaksam, the patch of white colour, is 
concerned it was immediately and distinctly cognized even be¬ 
fore. The difference between the preceding and succeeding 
cognitions was caused not by the svalaksaija but the class- 
character ‘horseness’. The cognition of horseness was distinct or 
indistinct according as the object was near or far. Thus a class- 
character also is an object of perception and hence determinate 
cognition also is perceptual in character.®^ 

The Buddhist view of perception that it is devoid of kalpana is 
correct so far as kalpana means the attribution to an object of 
something not possessed by it. But this does not exclude deter¬ 
minate cognition from perception because this latter does not 
make any false attribution. Universal is as real as particular. The 
Buddhist rejects it as unreal because of his metaphysical pre¬ 
judice. 

5.5. Perception and Language 

Determinate perception specifies its object in diverse ways as 
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being a thing, belonging to a class, possessing certain common 
and uncommon properties, related to other objects in certain 
ways, having certain actions, and called by a name. And it is not 
invalid, since the forms in which an object is determined are not 
the forms of the perceiving mind but of the object itself. Deter¬ 
minations appear in linguistic terms such as ‘this is a cow’, ‘this 
is a white’ etc. Perception thus becomes verbalized. For almost 
every object and concept there are ready-made words in language 
and the association between things and their names is so deeply 
rooted in our minds that names readily make their appearance 
as soon as the corresponding things are perceived. Consequently 
all our determinate perceptions automatically assume proposi¬ 


tional forms. 

Misled by this as well as by the fact that we cannot commu¬ 
nicate what we perceive to others otherwise than through words 
some thinkers have developed a curious view about determinate 
perception. From the verbal images that frequently accompany 
determinate perception they conclude that perception is false 
because in it word-forms are imposed on object-forms. They 
think like modern nominalists that universals etc. are nothing 
but word-forms while an object is different from words. An 
individual cow never appears in the form of the universal cow 
unless the cognizer has a prior knowledge of the relation subsist¬ 
ing between the word ’cow’ and the object denoted by it. If 
cowness were the form of that individual animal even one who 
does not know the word ‘cow’ would recognize that the P^v- 
ed animal belongs to the class ‘cow’. Therefore, the ge ^ 

is identical with the word ‘cow’ and t e , j. ^ot 

cow’ identifying, as it does, an object with a form which 

its own, is false. . _„ ThAr<* ic 

This «rord-imposition (SabdadhySsa) theory is wr ^ . 

00 ideotitotion of words with objects. What 

fore the appearance of words exactly t e themselves in 

even afterwards. Just as colour, taste etc. 

indeterminate perception without words, so without being 

also are revealed in their own forms in P®t®®Pf 

tinged with word.for«. butone 1 ^ 0 Jtnows 

remembers the corresponding names nhiect is that 

knowledge he can have at the time of perceiving an object is that 
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the object is called by such a name. The remembrance of a 
name does not make any difference in actual perception. To 
say that one who does not know the word ‘cow’ cannot perceive 
a particular object as cow is wrong, because even one who 
does not know the word does have such perception. The knower 
of the word-object relation too does not identify word and object. 
The object ‘cow’ is perceived through the eye while the word 
‘cow’ is perceived through the ear and hence the cognizer well 
aware of the difference between a visual image and an auditory 
one camio't identify the one with the other. Word is only a 
means of singling out one of the infinite properties of an object. 
It cannot be the cause of imposing its own form on the object. 
Just as other accessories of cognition, e.g., light, a sense-organ 
etc. do not impose their own forms on the object cognized 
through them, so word too cannot. It is an illusion if the hearer 
identifies words with objects and the cause of this illusion is that 
an object, its cognition and its name, all the three are expressed 
by the same word. Whenever a speaker wants to speak about 
the animal cow, the corresponding cognition, or the name, he 
uses the same word ‘cow’, and consequently the hearer may 
wrongly think that all the three are identical. The mistake of the 
hearer is like the mistake of the subjective idealist who wrongly 
identifies things with cognitions. As a matter of fact, there can 
be no identification of the form of the word ‘cow’ with the 
animal cow, because the form of the former consists of the 
letters c, o, and w while that of the latter consists of the dewlap 
and other parts.*® 

The function of a word is merely to remind one of the form 
of an object that was perceived when the relation between it 
and the object was first learnt or even prior to such learning. A 
word denoting a class serves as a means of remembering the 
corresponding class-character which then is identified with the 
perceived individual object. When an object is specified in the 
form ‘this is a cow’, it does not mean that the object ‘this’ is the 
word ‘cow’. It only means that the object possesses a class- 
character that is signified by the word ‘cow’ and is possessed by 
other individual objects also commonly with the present one. 
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which were perceived in the past. Similarly words signifying a 
quality, an action and a name too serve as the reminders of 
corresponding objective facts known in the past and thus they 
assist in specifying the object in front as identical with such 
facts and not with words. When an individual is determined as 
‘Pittha’, we do not mean that the individual is the word ‘Dittha’. 

By the assertion ‘this is Dittha’ we simply recognize a particular 
individual as the same that we met in a particular place at a 
particular time and who is called by the name ‘Dittha’. In all 
these cases word-form is not taken to be the qualification of the 
object of sense. The function of words ceases with the recollec¬ 
tion of the things of past experience and what is predicated of an 
object is some fact other than a word. Therefore, there is no im¬ 
position of word-form on object-form.®* 

Though a cognition arising in a cognizer after recollecting the 
relation between a name and the named is mixed with memory, 
yet it does not cease to be a valid perception, because the object 
continues to be in contact with sense-organs. There is no con¬ 
fusion between what is perceived and what is remembered, b^ 
•cause they are distinctly discriminated from each other. A word 

is remembered as signifying an object, but the 

object does not lose its °V«nd 

The genus‘cow’ was apprehended m the Pf . . ^ 

memory is brought about by the word 

perception apprehends something not con aine tiie genus 

The present cognition apprehends a new instance f 

‘cow’ or a formerly cognized instance p^. 

a new moment of time, which was no app should 

vious cognition. It is not a rule that the name 

be restricted only to that cogni ion . rggjjjgj precluded 

appearanceofmemo^Nor^t 

after memory. Therefore a i g perceptual 

contact are perception by memory. Memory 

•character if they are preceded or s (^i^eicopayal J“st as one 
of words is a means of discriminate between 

endowed with sense-organs • . not endowed with a 

colour, taste «c. with thair help and one not 
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particular sense-organ, e.g. eye, is unable to distinguish colours 
or other qualities, so one having a knowledge of words discrim¬ 
inates properly between genus, action etc. and one devoid of 
such knowledge has only an undeflned perception of these. With 
the help of words we distinguish among different aspects of a 
thing and have their determinate perception; but those who 
have no knowledge of words cognize a thing as a mass of sensa¬ 
tions and consequently their perception is indeterminate. In¬ 
determinate perception arising in the absence of a means of 
discrimination, viz., words, is like the perception of a layman 
in music who cannot distinguish the different sounds in a piece 
of music. The connoisseur, however, is able fo distinguish them 
properly, because he is equipped with the proper means and, 
similarly, one equipped with the knowledge of words can clearly 
distinguish between various aspects of a thing. Just as the con¬ 
sciousness of the connoisseur is not illusory, so, that of the 
latter too is not. With the help of words an object is deter¬ 
mined in its own character and hence the resulting perception is 
not invalid. A perception is invalid only when an object is deter¬ 
mined in the form of a different object, but not when it is deter¬ 
mined in its own form.®’ 
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Chapter VI 


INFERENCE 


6.1. The Nature of Inference 

Sahara’s definition of inference is contained in the statement: 
“anumanaifi jhdtasambandhasyaikadesadarsanad ekadeiantare'san- 
nikrste'rthe buddhih”^ This is the basis of both Kuraarila’s and 
Prabhakara’s theories of inference. The compound 'jhdtasam- 
bandhasya, is interpreted by Kumarila in four alternative ways. 
According to Prabhakara it qualifies the word 'ekadesa' in the 
compound ‘ekadesadarsandT, meaning ‘one whose invariable 
concomitance with another is known.’-As we shall see presently, 
the various interpretations of the compound do not make much 
difference in the definition of inference. The word 'asannikrsfe is 
explained differently by Kumarila and Prabhakara. According 
to Kumarila it refers to two things, viz., (1) that the object of 
inference should not be known beforehand through a stronger 
pramdna as possessing the character sought to be proved by the 
inference, and (2) that it should not be known beforehand as 
possessing a character contrary to what is sough^ to be proved. 
Prabhakara explains it as meaning that the object of inference 
should not be one that is remembered {smaraijdbhimdnasunyasya). 
What Prabhakara emphasises thus is that inference is apprehen¬ 
sion (amibhuti) rather than memory, ^alikanatha, however, mter- 
pets the word ‘asannikrste’ to mean that the object of inference 
should not be contradicted by a stronger means of right k^wl- 
edge.® It is plain that all these are forced interpretations. What 
Sahara intends by the word is quite simple. The word 
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karsa’ has been used in NS, 1.1.4 in the sense of sense-contact. 
Though Jaimini uses the word 'samprayoga' instead of 'sanni- 
karsa' in the definition of perception, yet its use in later philo¬ 
sophical literature is rare and that of the word ‘sannikarsa' is 
very common. Thus the word ‘sannikrsta’ means an object in 
contact with the senses and the word 'asannikfsta’ then means 
an object not in contact with the senses. Accordingly, Sahara’s 
definition of inference should be formulated thus: 

When the perception of one terra of a well-known relationship 
leads to the cognition of the other term of that relationship, 
which latter is not in contact with the person’s sense-organs, 
this second cognition is called inference. 

Kumarila gives four alternative explanations of the compound 
'jmtasambandhasya\ First, it may be explained as referring to 
the person who knows well the relationship, i.e., the invariable 
concomitance between two things, e.g., smoke and fire. A person 
knows from his past experience that smoke is always accom¬ 
panied by fire. When that person, later on, sees smoke rising up¬ 
wards from a hill, he immediately after remembering the constant 
relationship between smoke and fire becomes aware of the pres¬ 
ence of fire on the hill. This cognition of fire on the part of the 
person is inference. It is not perception, because, though the 
smoke is perceived, fire is not perceived. 

Secondly, the compound may be explained as referring to the 
substratum {ekadeiin) where the relationship of smoke and fire is 
apprehended. There are innumerable places where smoke and 
fire are seen together. The commonest place where none misses 
to see them together is the hearth. The hearth is one of the 
substrata of smoke and fire. The hill where smoke is observed 
now and fire is inferred is another substratum. This latter sub¬ 
stratum is called *pak?a' or the minor term of the inference and 
the hearth and other places where smoke and fire were actually 
observed in the past are called ‘sapak^a\ i.e., instances which 
resemble the pak§a in having smoke and fire together. The 
paksa and the sapaksa both are ekadesins and smoke and fire are 
ekadesas^ the former being the container and the latter the con¬ 
tained. Now the ekadeiin which is referred to in the compound 
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• one where the smoke-fire relationship is known and hence it 
^annotbut be a sapaksa-ekadesin, i.e., a known instance. Accord- 
inelv Parthasarathi states the definition of inference thus: When 
^nekadesa, e.g., smoke, of a sapaksaikadesin, e.g., hearth, where 
the invariable concomitance of smoke and fire has already been 
recoenized, is perceived in thepak?aikadesin, e.g., hill, and there 

arises the cognition of the second e/catfeia, e.g., fire, this latter 

'TumWayiS'onTheother hand,holds 

,0 is the paksalkadeiln. i.e., to hill. But tUs view ,s l^t w.th 
one difficulty The relationship of smoke and fire n 
known^only through the inference, because one of the members 

of the relationship is 

saidbeforethe aPPearance of inference hat me ^ 

ship is known on relationship is ageneralized 

culty by asserting tha , • . j jq narticular observed places 

relationship which is no res hearth the case of the hill 

only, so that when it is known in the hearth me 

is not excluded. The probable ,5 apprehended and 

hill is already knowri when ^ on the hUl is known, 

so far it can be said that th , J the present inference 
The difference between this ® f probability whUe the 

is merely that the former is a knowledge P 

latter is a knowledge of f ^ a known relationship 

Thirdly, the compound may member of this relation- 

andthe word 

ship. When it is said that and smoke and fire are 

is the statementof a known re Uncording to&is 

the two members or terras 0 f the second member, 

explanation inference is the . ^om the perception of 

d. are, of n knownrela»^W“;«^pos,ibl. only wh» to 

the first member, e.g.i smok . already known- T 

conatnntmlationshlp between two tom „ 

aminnnmmabte «'o«onsbto boWe k„„„l«lgn- 

existence cannot be a ground of inter two 

acortec. knowlodgo of to «lanon ^ 

terms, which justifies the inference 

tion of the other term. ^ ^je explained as referring 

Fourthly, the compound may 
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the linga and the lingin taken together, whose relationship is 
known. The liiiga is that which indicates the presence of another 
thing and the lingin is that whose presence is indicated by the 
linga. Smoke always points to the presence of fire. Smoke is the 
indicator or sign and fire is the thing indicated or signified by 
it. Smoke and fire are parts (ekadesas) of a logical whole. Accord¬ 
ingly, the definition of inference will be stated as follows: When 
on the perception of one part of a logical whole the cognition of 
the second part arises, a known relationship of invariable con¬ 
comitance between the two parts being the ground, then this 
cognition is inference.® 

Let us now compare the Mimanisa definition of inference with 
the definitions offered by other schools. Gautama does not give 
any definition. He simply states that inference presupposes per¬ 
ception and is of three kinds.’ Vatsyayana gives an etymological 
definition of inference as that cognition of lingin which arises 
after the cognition of linga.^ This definition misses the most 
essential factor of inference, viz., the knowledge of vyapti or in¬ 
variable concomitance of the linga with the lingin. 

Jayanta says that the cognition of the lingin which is not per¬ 
ceived, after the apprehension of the linga which is of a fivefold 

nature, combined with the recollection of the law of invariable 
concomitance, is inference.® The fivefold nature of linga is ex¬ 
plained as follows: The linga is that which resides in the paksa 
ipakse sattvani) and those which agree with the pak§a in possess¬ 
ing the lingin (sapakse sattvam), which does not reside in those in 
which the lingin does not reside (vipaksdd vydvrttih), which is not 
related with the contradictory of the lingin {abadhitavi?ayatvd) and 
which is not counter-balanced by another linga associated with 
the contradictory of the lingin (asatpratipaksatva). To illustrate, 
smoke is the linga or sign of fire, because it resides on the hill 
and also in such other places as possess fire, e.g., the hearth; it 
does not reside in the lake and other places where fire is not 
found; it is not associated with a contradictory/wg/n, i.e., the 
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absence of fire; and, finally, it is not counter-balanced by any 
lifiga leading to the cognition of the absence of fire. 

This definition of inference presupposes a complete under¬ 
standing of the theory of inference and hence it is useless for the 
beginner. A definition must state the essential nature of the thing 
defined in simpler and more intelligible terms than the term 
defined. Jayanta’s definition involves the use of a term which 
the beginner cannot easily understand. To understand inference 
one has to understand what is meant by the fivefold nature of 
lihga. Instead of stating the essential form of inference it states the 
conditions of its validity. The Mimaipsa definition, on the other 
hand, is free from these flaws. When two terms are known to 
have an invariable relation and subsequently only one of them is 
apprehended, the other too is apprehended. This is the nature of 
inference. This definition does not omit anything essential nor 
does it add anything inessential and at the same time it is per¬ 


fectly intelligible. _ . 

The later Nyaya definitions are more technical. ViSvanatba 

distinguishes between ammtana&nd aniimiti, the former standing 
for the process of inference, i.e., the syllogism and the latter ^r 
the result of the process, i.e., the conclusion of the syllogism. He 
defines anumiti as the knowledge derived from paramaria 
Annambhatta explains the form paramarsa as meaning ' 

edge of linga residing in paksa, e.g., ‘the hill has smoke, qua - 

fied by the knowledge of v;.apti,e.g., ‘wherever there IS smoke 

there is fire’.^^ Visvanatha alternatively defines inference as the 

knowledge of something derived through the 

the knowledge of vyapti^'-. This definition is incomplete as it 

does not make an explicit statement of the apprehen^on o 
/i/iea which is as essential as the knowledge of A good 

SidoTmL make an explicit sUtement of «be -nno,^ 
thetemdeaned-Itmust not ieaye “7““^ “E 

Thus the MImamskdeanition,t tnpenortothe k^gya ^ 

lions insofar as it isexpirat, icMwiedge which results 

Pra§astapada defines inferen 


10. SM, p. 238. 

11. Si jir»<irclPll*''^Mn i UTKi mFPI t'TS, p. 34. 

12. 'SM,p. 238. 
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from the apprehension of a sigu.^® Tiie term ‘sign’ (linga) is 
further explained as that which is related with that which is 
inferred and is well-known to have co-presence and co-absence 
with the latter. This definition does not explicitly mention the 
knowledge of vyaptj. It is, however, superior to the Mimanisa 
definition in one respect. Sridhara says that the wordin 
Praiastapada’s definition does not necessarily mean the percep¬ 
tion of sign but that it means a definite knowledge of sign 
through any means whatever.^* From the perception of smoke 
on the hill we infer the presence of fire there and, again, we infer 
that there is heat. This is an inference based on another infer¬ 
ence (anumitanumand). The latter inference has the inferred fire 
as its Hnga, which is not perceived. If perception of Uhga is made 
an essential condition of inference, then such an inference cannot 
legitimately be called inference. So, it is not necessary that the 
linga should be perceived. What is necessary is that there should 
be a conviction in the reality of the linga. The word ‘darsana’ 
literally means visual perception. If this literal meaning is re¬ 
tained the Mimatpsa definition ceases to apply to anitmitdnu- 
mdna which is recognized by Kumarila also.’^® But neither Kuma- 
rila nor his commentators try to set aside the misunderstanding 
caused by the use of the word 'darsana' whose literal meaning 
restricts the application of the word ‘inference’ to thatinference 
alone in which the linga is directly perceived. Even in later 
treatises on the Bhatta system the word ‘darsana’ is retained. In 
NTV (p. 137) and MM (p. 25) inference is defined in the words 
'‘vydpyadarsanajanmasannikrstarthavi^ayain jmnamanumdnam”, 
i.e., inference is the knowledge that results from the perception 
of vyapya or the‘pervaded’ and whose object is not directly per¬ 
ceived. The use of the word 'graliai^a' or 'upalabdhP would have 
been more appropriate in the place of the word ‘darsana’. 

Dharmakirti defines inference thus: Inference is the cognition 
of the inferrable from the sign having a three-fold character.^® 
The three characteristics of a sign are : (1) its presence in the 
pak?a, (2) presence in the sapaksa, and (3) absence from the 

13. -rtfil+H I PDS D. 200 

14. NK on ibid. ' > *- • 

15. SV, Am., 17 0. 

16. I NB, 2.3. 
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vipaksa. Like Jayanta’s definition it enumerates the conditions of 
validity rather than state the essential nature of inference. The 
inclusion of the word ‘inferrable’ in the definition makes it open 
to the charge of circularity. There is no mention of vyapti. An¬ 
other defect is that instead of stating that inference is a cogni¬ 
tion resulting from the cognition of a sign it merely states that 
inference is a cognition from a sign. From a mere sign, e.g., 
smoke, nothing can be cognized unless it is known to be the 
sign of something, e.g., fire. Sucaritamisra rightly says that noth¬ 
ing can be cognized from the mere existence of something.” 
Anything can be a sign of anything, but it can be the ground of 
inference only when it is known to be so. Dharmaklrti is quite 
aware of this and makes the necessary amendment in the next 
sutra, but in the actual definition he misses it. The other schools 
adopt one or the other definition criticized above and hence it is 
useless to repeat what has already been said. 


6.2. The Constituents of Inference 

From the definition of inference it follows that there cannot 
be less than three terms and three propositions in it. The three 

terms of inference are: the paM. the vynpyn and the vyapaka. 

These correspond respectively to the minor, middle and major 

terms of syllogism. The pafcsa is the substratum possessing the 

vyapya and the vymka, the former being a thing already known 
and the latter one which is yet to be known The hill, for in¬ 
stance, in which smoke is perceived and fire is 
paksa. The word ^ekadeSin' implied in the definition of inference 

refers to the pnkw. The vyapyn is also called‘ga/«aA:a , 

‘/lem’ and ^sddhana' and the Mimamsaka adds one more sy - 

oavm to the IW, viz., ‘niyamya'. In the commo n examp le of mto 
ence smote is the vySpy^- « “ T “s o 

the knowledge of something not directly perceived. « '“J “ 

S krI:d^ofsomethin8be^^Histhe^^^ 

that thing and hence it is 

rreTen“ rf fim. Smoke is the rnr/o cngnmce* l.e., the reason 

- c_=T wiildMu l stnr: ^ 5rrpRr: i 

17. ifmHm nnr, 

KK on SV, Ami., 75. 
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of our knowledge of fire. Therefore, it is called 'hetu' or reason. 
Smoke is not the votio osccndi or the cause of the existence of 
fire, because actually fire is the cause of the existence of smoke. 
The middle term is called ‘sadhana’ because it is the means of 
proving the major term. 

The major term is called ‘vydpaka\ ‘gamya\ ‘lingin\ ‘sadhya' 
and ‘myamaka\ It is called 'gamya because it is known with the 
help of the middle term which is its gamaka. It is lingin or the 
possessor of the linga or sign. It is sadliya because it is sought 
to be proved by means of the sadhana. The words ^sddhana' and 
*sadhya' are generally translated as 'probans’ and 'probandum’. 

The names 'vyapya’ and 'vydpaka' are yet to be explained. 
Smoke and fire, which are respectively the probans and the 
probandum in the given example, vary in their extension or 
denotation. Smoke is a term of narrower denotation while fire is 
a term of wider denotation. The particulars denoted by the 
former are less in number than the particulars denoted by the 
latter. Whenever and wherever smoke is present fire also is pres¬ 
ent, but sometimes fire is present though smoke is not present, 
for example, in the case of a red-hot iron ball which does not 
emit smoke. When we say ‘all men are bipeds’ the term ‘man’ 
has a narrower extension than the term ‘biped’, because no man 
is non-biped while there are bipeds other than men. If the ex¬ 
tension of the two terms is represented by two circles the cirle 
representing the term ‘men’ will be included in the circle rep¬ 
resenting the term ‘biped’. The former circle is ‘pervaded’ by 
the latter. The middle term is called 'vydpya’ or the pervaded 
and the major term 'vyapaka’ or the peryader, because the ex¬ 
tension of the former is always included in and never exceeds the 
extension of the latter. The middle term cannot be of a wider 
extension than the major term, because if it is the inference can¬ 
not be valid. From a term of narrower denotation we can validly 
infer a term of wider denotation, but not vice versa. From the 
character of being a cow we can validly infer the character of 
having horns, because the latter pervades the former, but we can¬ 
not infer the former from the latter, because hornedness is pos¬ 
sessed not only by cows but also by baflfalos etc. 

The middle and major terms can, however, be of an equal ex¬ 
tension; for example, in the case of the inference of non-eter- 
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nality from the property of being a product, the two terms are co¬ 
extensive. Whatever is a product is non-eternal and whatever is 
non-eternal is a product. In such cases each of the terms can 
serve as the probans of the other. When the middle and major 
terms are of an unequal extension the relation of probans and 
probandum between them cannot be reversed, but when they are 
co-extensive we can safely do so.^® 

The terms 'niyamya' and 'niyamaka' derive their significance 
from the relation of the middle and major terms, which is called 
'niyaina" in Mlmailisa. The relation between smoke and fire is 
niyama or rule of their invariable association. Smoke is the ruled 
(tiiyamya) and fire is the ruler {niyamaka). The being of the former 
is ruled or restricted by the being of the latter. 

The word ‘sadhana' has one more meaning according to 
which it stands for the whole syllogism instead of a part of it. 
That statement is termed 'sadhana' or the instrument of proof 
by which the knowledge of inference arises in a person other 
than the one making it.^® There are three propositions in 
inference. This is evident from the definition of inference accord¬ 
ing to which a relation between two terms is known, one of 
the terms is also known and the other term is inferred. The 
relation of the probans and the probandum is called 'vyapti' or 
‘niyama’ and is expressed in the form of a proposition corre¬ 
sponding to the universal major premise of a syllogism. ‘Where 
there is smoke there is fire’. This is the vyapi or the relation of 
pervasion between smoke and fire. The second proposition 
states the knowledge that the probans is present in the pak^a, 
e.g., ‘the hill has smoke’, and is called ‘paksadharmata’, ‘hetu- 
vakya’ or simply ‘hetu’. Paksadharmata is the assertion of the 
fact that the probans characterizes the paksa. These two prop¬ 
ositions are the basis of inference. The conclusion that follows 
from them is called ‘/ifgAmann’. It states that the presence of 
the probandum in the paksa is established. It is also called 
‘pratijna’. There are two alternative ways of stating the conclu¬ 
sion. It may be stated in the beginning followed by the premises 
that prove it, or, it may by stated in the end preceded by the 

18. SV, Anu., 5-9. 

19. i SD, p. 64. 
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premises. In the former case it is called 'pratijm' or the thesis to 
be proved and in the latter case it is called 'nigamana' or the 
conclusion that follows from the premises. Thus a sadhana has 
the following alternative forms: 

Whatever has smoke, has fire (yydpti); 

The hill has smoke (paksadharmatd or hetu); 

.'. The hill has fire (nigamana); 

Or, The hill has fire (pmt//na); 

It has smoke (hetu); 

And, whatever has smoke has fire (vydpti). 

According to the Nyaya-Vaisesika in inference there are five 
propositions instead of three: 

The hill has fire (pratijnd); 

Since, it has smoke (hetu ); 

Whatever has smoke has fire, e.g., the hearth (udaharapa); 

The hill has smoke (upanayd); 

The hill has fire (nigamana). 

Here we see that there is no difference between pratijnd and 
nigamana and also between hetu and upanaya. The proposition 
‘the hill has fire’ occurs twice—once in the beginning in the 
form of what is to be proved and again in the end in the form 
of that what has been proved. The proposition ‘the hill has 
smoke’ also occurs twice—once before uddharana and again 
after it. Now, what is the necessity of re-stating it after uddhararial 
Uddharar^a is the statement of vydpti together with an example. 
It is a memory judgment. We already know from past experience 
that smoke is always accompanied by fire and it is remembered 
at the time of inferring fire. Now, if the conclusion is stated 
immediately after uddhararia it would mean that it is derived 
from memory, i.e., that memory is the instrument (karaiya) of 
inference. But, since memory is not apprehension (anubhava), it 
is held to be invalid knowledge in which case the conclusion 
‘the hill has fire’ too would be invalid, because no valid knowl¬ 
edge can be derived from invalid knowledge. This is probably 
the reason why the Naiyayika feels the necessity of restating the 
proposition ‘the hill has smoke’ after uddharana. 
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The Mimarpsaka rejects the Naiyayika’s five-membered 
inference on the ground that it involves unnecessary repetition. 
Restatement is a fault. To state too much is as much a fault as 
to state too little. In an inference only three propositions are 
needed, neither more nor less. That the five-membered inference 
is unnecessary is admitted by the Naiyayikas also who have 
stated their arguments in the form of a three-membered infer¬ 
ence. The conclusion is the result of vyapti and hetu combined 
together. It does not follow from vyapti alone. It is a product 
of memory and apprehension. Memory too is not invalid in the 
sense of being false as the illusion of silver in shell is. It is true 
if it reproduces the original experience faithfully, though it does 
not have the status of pramana, because it does not give new 
knowledge. The conclusion of an inference is true because the 
premises, though one of them is of the nature of memory, are 
true, and it is a new knowledge, because one of the premises is 
of the nature of apprehension. Therefore, only three propositions 
should be stated in an inference. 

The Buddhists maintain that pratijna is unnecessary and that 
only two propositions should be stated. For instance, when 
someone wants to prove the non-eternality of sound he should 
simply say that whatever is produced is non-eternal, like a jar 
(lidaliaratfa) and sound is produced {fxetii). They hold that the 
hearer will automatically come to realize that sound is non¬ 
eternal after hearing the premises, so that the statement of it 
becomes superfluous. What is essential in an argument is the 
reason or ground of inference, not the conclusion which follows 
from the premises. 

This, according to the Mimarpsaka, is stating too little. When 
someone says “what is produced is non-eternal and sound is 
produced” the hearerremains in astate of expectancy (sdkdnksa). 
Therefore, the conclusion also must be stated. Though the 
conclusion follows from the premises, yet it requires some intelli¬ 
gence to extract the correct conclusion from them. If the 
conclusion is not stated in clear terras and the hearer does not 
possess the required degree of intelligence he may suspect that 
the speaker is speaking irrelevant things, or that what he is 
speaking is too obvious to be stated, or he may draw a wrong 
conclusion not intended by the speaker, e.g., that all produced 
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things are non-eternal and of the nature of sound oi that all non- 
eternal things are sound. Therefore, it is undesirable to reduce 
the three-membered inference to a two-membered one.^^ 

6.3. The Probandum 

Kumarila emphasizes that the probandum or object of infer¬ 
ence is neither the lihgin alone nor the pak^a alone, but the paksa 
qualified by the lihgin. What is inferred is neither the hill nor 
fire, but the hill possessing fire, i.e., the fiery hill. Fire is already 
known at the time of apprehending the vydpti between smoke 
and fire and the hill is known through perception. These by 
themselves do not stand in need of a fresh pramdpa, because 
they are already known. The fiery hill, on the other hand, was 
not previously known, but is known now through inference. The 
ground of inference, likewise, is not the middle term by itself, 
but the minor term qualified by the middle. We infer the fiery hill 
from the smoky hill. The minor term has two forms and is the 
gamaka in one form and the gamya in the other. It is Xhsigamaka 
insofar as it is the possessor of a known property and it is the 
gamya insofar as it is the possessor of a previously unknown 
property. 

There are two optional ways of stating the object of inference 
in a syllogism. The major term may be stated as related to the 
minor by way of identity or difference. For example, in the 
inference of fire we may put the conclusion in the form Hhe hill 
is fiery* or in ‘there is fire on the hill*. In the inference of non- 
eternality of sound the conclusion will be put either in the form 
‘sound is non-eternal’ or in ‘non-eternality exists in sound*. 

The object of inference is neither the major term independently 
of the minor, nor the minor term independently of the major, 
nor the two together, nor the relation between them. The major 
and minor terms in their respective independent forms are al¬ 
ready known. If the existence of non-eternality by itself is to be 
inferred, then the conclusion will be ‘non-eternality exists*. But 
then, there will be no ground for such a conclusion since the 
characterof being a product not being a property of non-eter¬ 
nality, cannot serve as the middle term. The minor premise is 

20. SD, p. 64 and KK on SV, Ann., 54. 
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‘sound is a product’, while for the conclusion ‘non-eternality 

exists’ the minor premise must be ‘non-eternality is the character 

of being a product’ which is false. Similarly the existence of 

sound by itself cannot be inferred, because we cannot point out 

any instance of its relation with the character of being a product 

in the form ‘what is a product is sound’. The relation perceived 

in a jar is between the character of being a product and non- 

eternality, not between the character of being a product and 

sound. Likewise, we cannot argue that ‘fieriness exists, because it 

is smoky and whatever is smoky is fiery’ or that ‘the hill exists, 

because it is smoky and whatever is smoky is hill’. The aggregate 

of the minor and major terms cannot be the object of inference. 

For example, we cannot prove that sound and non-eternality 

exist or that hill and fieriness exist, because the character of being 

a product, the middle term, is not a property of both but of 

sound alone, and smokiness is not a property of both the hill 

and fieriness but of the hill alone. Lastly, the relation of the 

minor and major terms is not the object of inference, because 

such a relation is neither asserted by name, e.g., ‘the relation 

between the hill and fire exists’, nor by the word ‘of’, e.g., ‘there 

exists fire of the hill’. The common mode of assertion is ‘the 

hill is fiery’ or ‘there is fire on the hill’. Moreover, we do iiot Mve 

a vynnt/intheform ‘wherever there is smoke, there is hdl-fire 

relation’, because in the hearth and other instances the vyapti is 

observed between smoke and fire only. There is no doubt that 

the relation between hill and fire exists, because m the absentee 

of any relation we cannot assert that the hill is fiery. When i 

said that the hill-fire relation is not the object of inferenw, w 

is intended is only' that it has no place in the logical form of 

syllogism, though it is implied in the assertion the h i is fiery^ 

Thus^ the direct object of the inference is the fiery hill, not th 
inus me uiic j meaning of 

relation between the hill and “te, JUSt as instead of 

the wordis a person characterized by a stick insteaa or 

the relation between the person and the 

m^rterm qualified by the major ton) isthe 

^CutMt is tSha. m a property of 

some property-possessor(<i*itrmW is kno*" tteough anoth r 

property of it. yet some people assert that there is ao restrietioa 
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as to which of them is to be made the qualification and which the 
qualified (risesamvisesyatva). They hold that the property may 
be made the qualified thing and the property-possessor the 
qualification or the property-possessor may be made the qualified 
thing and the property the qualification. According to them both 
the modes of statement, e.g., ‘non-eternality exists in sound’ and 
‘sound is non-eternal’ are correct. But this is wrong. The former 
mode of statement involves an unnecessary complication. If the 
conclusion were ofthe form ‘non-eternality exists in sound’ then 
sound would be a secondary element and as such its connection 
with the middle term, ‘the character of being a product’ would 
not be clear, so that in order to make it clear the simple minor 
premise ‘because it is a product’ would have to be changed into 
the form ‘because the character of being a product belongs to 
sound’. Therefore, the major term cannot be the qualified thing. 
Another reason for it is the following: When the major term, 
e.g., fire is made the qualified thing the possible alternatives are, 
(1) fire in general is in space in general, (2) the fire that was seen 
is wherever it has been seen, (3) the previously perceived fire is 
in space in general, (4) fire is in this place, (5) the fire that was 
previously seen is in this place, (6) this fire is in space in general, 
(7) this fire is in the previously seen place, and (8) this fire is in 
this place. Now, the first two alternatives state what is already 
known and the other alternatives involve self-contradiction. To 
take the third alternative, how can the previously perceived fire, 
e.g., the fire in the hearth, be in all places? The fourth alternative 
states that all fires are in this place and the sixth that this fire is in 
all places, which are obviously wrong statements. The fifth and 
the seventh too are wrong, because neither the previously ex¬ 
perienced fire can be in this place, nor the present fire can be in 
the previously experienced place. Lastly, to say that this fire is in 
this place is a mere tautology, since the fire cannot be designated 
by the word ‘this’ unless it is known that it exists in this place, 
so that the statement ‘this fire is in this place’ is equivalent to the 
statement ‘the fire that exists in this place is qualified by this 
place.’ Thus the only valid mode of stating the conclusion is ‘the 
hill is fiery’ or ‘the hill has fire’ in which an unknown property, 
the major term, is made the qualification of the property-posses¬ 
sor, i.e., the minor term- 
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It is established that the minor term qualified by the major is 
the object of inference. But there are some who hold that in the 
inference of fire from smoke the object of the inference is the 
smoke qualified by fire, i.e., the middle term qualified by the 
major. 

Parthasarathi attributes this view to the Naiyayikas. Vatsya- 
yana is not known to hold this view. He holds the view criticized 
in the preceding paragraph as is evident from his assertion that 
in the inference of the non-eternality of sound the object of the 
inference is either sound qualified by non-eternality or non- 
eternality qualified by sound.®^ The view in question is of Ud- 
dyotakara who does not oppose the general rule that the object 
of inference is the major term and the minor, anyone of the two 
being the qualification of the other, but simply points out an 
exception, viz., the case when the locus of fire is not definitely 
seen. When the hill or any other place in which smoke exists is 

not visible due to distance or a large volume of smoke, the in¬ 
ference that arises has this form: All smokes are accompanied by 
fire; this is smoke; therefore, this is accompanied by fire. Here 
fire is predicated of a particular visible smoke, not of the hill or 


any other place.®® . . 

SucaritamUra commenting on SV, Anu., 48, says that this view 
also is correct {tadapi sdditveva). Kumarila anticipates an objec¬ 
tion against this view: If smoke qualified by fire be the object of 
inference, then there will be only two terras in the inference 
instead of three, viz., the middle and the major. The reply given 
by Kumarila is that the number of the terms is still three the 
minor term is the particular visible smoke, the middle term is 
general smoke and the major term is fire. From the syllogis^, 
however, it is obvious that the minor term is not smoke, partic¬ 
ular or general, but ‘this’, though it does not refer to a place 
like the hill. Thus in this case too the object of 

.the middle term qualified by the major as is held by Uddyota- 

kara, but it is the minor term qualified by the major, which is in 
perfect agreement with Kumarila’s view. Dmnaga also says m 
NP that the minor term qualified by the major is the object ot 
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inference It appears that Uddyotakara, due to his hatred for the 
Buddhist view, wanted to refute Dihnaga’s view by pointing out 
an exception, but, as we have just seen, the said case is not really 

an exception.*® 

6.4. The Groimd of Inference: Vyapti 

VyaptUnA paksadhannata are the grounds of inference. Paksa- 
dharmata is usually a judgment of perception. Smoke is perceived 
on the hill and fire is Inferred. But the inference takes place only 
when the universal relation between smoke and fire is already 
known. This relation called ‘vyapti’, between the middle and 
major terms is a more important ground of inference, though the 
conclusion that is drawn does not follow exclusively from vyapti 
but from and paksadharniatdjo\nt\y. Kumarila says that 

vyapti is not a simple assertoric judgment but that it is a neces¬ 
sary judgment. ‘Smoke is accompanied by fire’ is an assertoric 
judgment while ‘smoke must be accompanied by fire’ is a neces¬ 
sary judgment. Vyapti is a necessary relation having the form 
‘this happening that must happen’.** The conclusion that is 
drawn cannot be certain unless the relation between the middle 
and major terms is necessary.*® 

The problem of ascertaining the necessity of a relation is the 
problem of induction. How is vyapti known? Kumarila says that 
vyapti is known through repeated observation (JbhtiyodarSana). 
When we experience smoke and fire together in a number of 
cases, we connect smoke in general with fire in general {sdmanya- 
dharmayohi) after eliminating their non-recurrent features {bheda- 
hanena) such as a particular shade of colour, a particular shape 
or size etc. Vyapti is a necessary relation generally between two 
universals, but sometimes between two particulars also, e.g., be¬ 
tween Kfttikd and Rohiifl.^^ A frequent observation of two things 
together is not the only means of knowing vyapti. When two 
things are known to be associated together in some places (anvaya') 
and there is no experience of their dissociation {vyatireka), 

23. SV, Anu., 24-51 & NR & KK on Ibid. 

24. I SV, A/m., 14. 

26. Ibid., 12. * 
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vyapti is established.2’ Smoke and fire were observed together in 
the past and smoke was.never observed without fire. From this it 
is ascertained that there is vyapti between smoke and fire. Thus 
vyapti, the universal major premise of inference, is known from 
anvayavyatireka or the joint method of agreement and difference. 
Vyapti, according to Kumarila, is induction per simple enumer¬ 
ation. It is extracted from a limited number of observed cases 
Qnitadesa). In the past we perceived some positive instances of 
smoke and fire and did not perceive any instance in which smoke 
was present and fire absent. On the basis of such a limited 
number of perceptions and non-perceptions we came to know 
that smoke is invariably concomitant with fire. Kumarila does 
not explain how a necessary relation can be derived from a 
limited number of experiences. This, as a matter of fact, is a 
perpetual problem of induction. 

Parthasarathi, commenting on SV, Anu., 12, raises the problem 
and gives his own solution thus: 

Well, from a limited number of (perceptions and) non-per¬ 
ceptions it cannot be proved that (in all instances of the pres¬ 
ence of smoke fire is present and) in all instances of absence 
of fire smoke is absent. But who says that it is proved? We 
simply say that only so much is proved as is experienced. From 
the concomitance of smoke with fire in some observed places 
and times together with its non-concomitance with non-fire in 
as many instances as we have actually observed the law of 
smoke-fire relationship is known, and this is enough for the 
inference of fire from smoke. As regards, the cognition ‘where 
there is smoke there is fire’, we say that it is inferential in 
nature, since it is not a direct cognition and hence no percep¬ 
tion. 

From this it is evident that, according to Parthasarathi, the 
ground of the inference of fire from smoke is the premise a 
observed cases of smoke are cases of fire’ instead of the premise 
‘all the observed and non-observed cases of smoke are cases o 
fire’. In other words, in inference we reason from particu ar o 
particular rather than from universal to particular. 


27. SV, Arthapattiy 42. 
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We reserve a fuller criticism of Parthasarathi’s view for a later 
occasion. Here we may say only that what Parthasarathi says 
cannot be Kumarila’s view. Kumarila admits that vyapti which is 
the ground of inference is a necessary proposition. The necessary 
relation of smoke with fire implies that not only the observed 
cases of smoke are cases of fire, but that all the past, present and 
future cases of smoke are cases of fire. Kumarila, no doubt, says 
that vyapti is known from some cases of concomitance, but this 
is what everyone would say, because the observation of all the 
past, present and future cases is humanly impossible. Now we 
give in detail the various views about the nature and method of 
vyapti and their criticism from the Bhatta point of view. 

6.4.1. The Nature of Vyapti 

According to the Vaisesika is a relation between a cause 
and its effect, between an effect and its cause, between two 
things one of which is either conjoined to the other or inherent 
in it, between two things inhering in the same thing or between 
two things one of which is opposed to the other.*® 

The Bhatta has reasons to disagree with this list of terras be¬ 
tween which the relation of vyapti can hold. The first reason is 
that this list is not exhaustive. The astronomers infer the rise of 
Rohinl following the rise of Kfttika. This cannot be possible un¬ 
less the vyapti between Kfttika and Rohinl is recognized. The 
relation, however, between them is none of those mentioned in 
the Vaisesika list. It cannot be said that this sort of relation is 
covered by the word 'sambandhi' because only two satnbandha-s 
are recognized by the Vaisesika. viz., conjunction and inherence, 
while the relation in the case in question is neither of them. If 
the word ‘sambandhi' is intended to cover all sorts of relations, 
then it is useless to mention causality etc. separately. The second 
reason is that the siirra justifies the inference of smoke from fire, 
because the former is the effect of the latter, and also of the 
character of being a simsapd from the character of being a tree, 
because the two characters inhere in the same substance. But this 
is wrong. From fire smoke cannot be inferred, because a red-hot 
iron ball has fire but no smoke. Similarly, we cannot say that a 
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particular tree is simsapa from its being a tree, because it may as 
well be a mango tree. The Vaisesika may say that the reason why 
these inferences are false is that the relation between fire and 
smoke on the one hand and between tree-ness and Siijiiapa-ness 
on the other is not invariable (itiyata). This is true; but then the 
Vaisesika should simply say that vyapii is an invariable relation 
between two things instead of enumerating the types of relations. 
That which is essential for vyapti is its invariability alone.®® 
According to the Buddhist vyapti is an inseparable relation 
[avinabhava) between two things and is of two forms, viz., the 
concomitance {anvaya) of the middle term with the major and 
the non-concomitance (vyatireka) of the middle with the nega¬ 


tion of the major. It is further said that such a relation can hold 
between those things only which are related by way of causality 
or of identity {tatsvabhavatadutpattl). Smoke and fire are related 
by way of effect and cause. An effect cannot be separated from 
its cause. It cannot exist without a cause. If an effect were inde¬ 
pendent of its cause it would either exist eternally or would not 
exist at all. Contrarily an effect is neither eternally existent nor 
non-existent, but has an occasional existence. Hence it stands in 
need of a cause.®® Thus the relation between smoke and fire is 
inseparable, because the former is the effect of the latter. Simi¬ 
larly the relation of identity also is inseparable. Simsapa is a tree. 
Tree-ness is the essential nature of siipsapa, because a siipsapd 

cannot exist without being a tree, just as fire cannot exist with¬ 
out being hot. Sintsapd-ness is identical with tree-ness. The rela¬ 
tion of causality is one of succession and the relation of identity 

is one of co-existence. There can be no other insepara e re a 
tion, and hence the ground of inference must be a relation 

either of causality or of identity. • tuof thA 

Against this Buddhist view the Bh«(a objechon is that fte 

inference of the rise ofJtuWtd af>« of &«»*<■ 
valid because the former is neither the 
nature of the latte,. Again, a man ""f” " 

vaiidly infer thegreen colour of a mango from its sour taste. 


29. NRM. p.56. 

30. Cf. ' __ 
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the Buddhist view is accepted. The Buddhist says that in this case 
we first infer from the sour taste its material cause which is also 
the material cause of the green colour and then we infer from the 
material cause of the green colour the colour itself. But this is 
wrong for two reasons. People infer the green colour directly from 
the sour taste, so that there is only one inference instead of two. 
Secondly, the inference of a material cause from its effect, viz., 
sour taste is valid, but the inference of an effect, viz., green colour 
from its material cause, according to the Buddhist, is invalid. If it 
be accepted that an effect can be validly inferred from its cause, 
then smoke too can be inferred from fire. But this latter inference 
is really invalid. As regards identity, it may be said that there 
remains nothing to be known (wieja^Z/ava) v/hca a siifisapa, for 
instance, has already been known. Tree-ness is the svabhdva of 
sijtisapa. But when we perceive a particular simsapa tree we also 
perceive its character of being a tree, so that there remains no 
scope for inference.®^ 

Parthasarathi suggests some terminological reforms also. The 
Buddhist terms the positive relation of smoke with fire as ^anvaya’ 
which literally means the action of following. But smoke which 
rises upwards is not seen to follow fire which is on the ground. 
We infer the position of the sun in the sky from the length of the 
shadow cast by a stick; but the latter does not follow the former. 
So ‘anvaya' is a misleading term. Similarly, the term ‘vydpti’ 
generally used by the Naiyayikas is misleading. It literally means 
pervasion. But the fire on the ground does not pervade the 
smoke in the sky. The right term for the invariable relation of 
the middle term with the major suggested by the Mimanisaka is 
niyotna It was pointed out that the term vydpti derives its 
significance from the fact that the denotation of middle term is 
included in the denotation of major term. From this point of 
view the term vydpti is not objectionable. However, the term 
JiiydiHd (law or rule} is preferable, because the term vydpti gives 
undue importance to the denotative meaning of terms. 

ATyawia is the empirical law of invariable association of two 
things on the basis of which the knowledge of one of the things 

31. NRM, pp. 56-57 & KK on SV, Am., 4 
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leads to the knowledge of the other. This empirical law may 
imply any kind of relation between two things and the inference 
based on it is strictly in accordance with the past experience of 
the relation. When in several instances a particular something 
having a particular nature and particular spatio-temporal refer¬ 
ences has been ascertained directly or indirectly to possess a 
specific invariable relation, say, saijiyoga, samavaya^ etc. with a 
second something having a different but equally particular 
nature and spatio-temporal references, then, whenever the first 
is seen subsequently in some new instance not previously 
examined, it leads to the inference of the second as related to 
the first in exactly the previously known way. Thus smoke 
rising skywards is known to be related invariably with fire not 
very far away from the place of smoke. The rise of the moon 
is known to be related invariably with the rise of sea water 
almost simultaneously and having a measure corresponding to 
the height of the moon in the sky. Niyama, according to 
Parthasarathi, is a rule or principle derived from observed facts 
and inference is an attempt to extend its application to unobserved 
cases.^^ 

Narayana defines vyapti as a natural relation. By ‘natural’ he 
means that which is not dependent on eliminable conditions 
{upadhi). The relation between smoke and fire is natural, i.e., 
devoid of any upadhi, ^UpadhV is defined as that which is 
coextensive with the sddhya but less extensive than the sddhana 
{sadhandvyapakatve sati sddhyasamavydptali). When it is said 
that fire is always accompanied by smoke the relation of fire with 
smoke is not vyapti because it depends on an upadhi or extra¬ 
neous condition, viz., the presence of wet fuel which always 
accompanies smoke, the sddhya^ but does not always accompany 
fire, the sddhana. Similarly, there is no vyapti between hir}%sdtva 
(killing) and adharmatva (sin), because adharmatva depends not 
necessarily upon hirpsatva but on an upadhi, viz., nisiddhatva. 
The Mimainsaka believes that only that act can be called sinful 
which is prohibited in the scriptures and hence killing as such 
cannot be sinful, because only that form of killing is prohibited 
which is committed for a purpose other than religious.^^ 

33. Ibid. 

34. MM, pp. 26-27. 
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l7;;(5<^/;/literaIly means an extraneous condition. An extraneous 
condition is always an unnecessary condition. We observe 
many circumstances which precede the rise of smoke in a 
washerman’s house, but all the observed circumstances are not 
necessary for the rise of smoke. There are some circumstances 
which are irrelevant. For example, the washerman’s ass is 
irrelevant for the rise of smoke. Such irrelevant circumstances 
are vpadhis. 

Now, is the presence of wet fuel or nisiddhatva an upddhi in 
this usual sense of the term? Certainly not. Wet fuel is the most 
relevant circumstance for the production of smoke and nisid- 
dhatva is the most relevant circumstance for adharmatva. From 
this it will be clear that Narayapa’s use of the term upddhi in the 
present context is misleading. The statement ‘wherever there is 
fire there is smoke’ is wrong, not because wet fuel is an eliminable 
circumstance but because an essential circumstance has been 
left out in the statement. Similarly, the statement that killing is 
a sin is wrong only because an essential qualification of ‘killing’ 
has been left out. These statements are wrong because they are 
incomplete. Contrarily, the statements ‘where there is fire feeding 
on wet fuel there is smoke and ‘all killing prohibited by the 
scriptures is sinful’ are correct, not because an upddhi has been 
eliminated but because an essential qualification which was left 
out has been mentioned. Vydpti is a nirupddhika or uncon¬ 
ditional relation and a relation which is an ddhika or conditional, 
i.e., which depends on an accidental condition, is not vydpti. But 
the examples of an aupddhika relation given above are wrong. 
‘Where there is white smoke there is fire’. This is a true ex¬ 
ample, because the white colour of smoke is an eliminable 
condition or «padA/. It is true that there is no vydpti between 
fire and smoke, but it is not because of the presence of an 
ehininable condition, but because of the non-inclusion of an 
unehminable antecedent of smoke. 

is a necessary relation according to Kumarila and his 

followers. But vydpti as viewed by Parthasarathi cannot be a 
necessary relation. The vydpti, according to him, between smoke 
and fire amounts to the statement that all the observed cases of 
smoke are cases of fire. It expresses a regular sequence between 
observed smokes and observed fires. But how can this be a 
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necessary relation so long as it restricts the relation to only such 
places and times as have been actually observed in the past? A 
necessary relation is not subject to spatio-temporal limitations. 
If I saw many instances in which smoke and fire were found 
together, I cannot say that smoke must be accompanied by fire 
on merely this ground. And if there be any necessity in this 
relation it can at most be only a psychological or subjective 
necessity, in which case the person inferring fire in an unobserved 
instance would be no better than Pavlov’s dog secreting saliva 
on hearing a bell after it has been conditioned to the bell-food 
sequence. The psychologists of the associationist school, Hume, 
Mill etc., also reduce the necessity involved in inference to a 
mere psychological necessity. The necessity of the smoke-fire 
relation is, accordingly, explained in terms of neural connections 
in the brain. By the repeated experience of smoke and fire a 
bond of association is created in the mind and a corresponding 
bond is created in the nervous system, so that whenever in 
future smoke is perceived the idea of fire is revived. Thus 
inference, according to the associationists, is merely a conditioned 
response and the mental state during inference is that of expect¬ 
ing a correlate. But if this is the whole account of inference, we 
have no logical justification for inferring fire from smoke and 
also for imposing our own conclusion on others. Why there 
must be fire where smoke is visible, cannot be explained unless 
there be a logical necessity in the smoke-fire relationship. If there 
is no logical necessity the inference will be no better than an 
argument from analogy and then the conclusion will be merely 
a probable one. 

The logical necessity involved in vyapti is well accounted for 
by the Buddhist who says that a vyapti is based either on 
causality or on identity. If two things are known to be related 
by way of cause and effect or if one of them is an essential 
nature of the other, the relation between them cannot but be 
a necessary one. If one thing is the effect of another thing then 
the former cannot come to be independently of the latter. If 
something is the nature of some other thing, how can the latter 
be without the former? Suppose A is the effect of B and C is its 
nature. To say that A can be without B involves self-contradic¬ 
tion, because it is equivalent to saying that B is the cause of A 
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and B is not the cause of A. Similarly, to say that A can be with¬ 
out C involves self-contradiction, because it is equivalent to say¬ 
ing that A is A as well as non-A. ... 

Theoretically this explanation of logical necessity is quite 
satisfactory. But practically it is very difficult to ascertain what 
is the cause of what and what is the essential nature of what. 
When the relation of cause and effect between two things is 
known with perfect accuracy each of them can serve as the 
linga of the other, because strictly speaking, there can be only 
one cause of one effect and one effect of one cause. In the 
absence of exact knowledge of cause and effect it is not quite 
safe to infer a cause from an effect or an effect from a cause, 
because there is such a thing as plurality of causes and plurality 
of effects, though this conception of plurality is contradictory to 
the conception of causality. SucaritamiSra says that if one thing 
is known to be a sUnsapd it is useless to infer that it is a tree. 
This criticism of the Buddhist is justified so far as the given 
example is concerned. It is an instance of the fallacy called 
petitio principii. When it is argued that ‘all simsapa-s are trees 
and this is a siirtsapa, therefore this is a tree’, the conclusion is 
already known through the minor premise, because to know a 
thing as sitpsapd is to know it as a tree. In the words of Locke 
tree-ness is the ‘nominal essence’ of sirpsapa. Similarly the 
nominal essence of triangle is its character of being a three-sided 
rectUinear figure, so that when we call a figure ‘triangle’ what 
we mean is that it possesses this character, and then the inference 
of this character becomes superfluous because it gives no new 
information. The inference of essential nature, however, does 
not always involve petitio principii. When the ascertainment of 
essential nature is based on experience the inference is necessary 
as well as new. We know that the character of having its three 
angles equal to two right angles is the essential nature of a 
triangle, not its nominal essence, i.e. not a character on the 
ground of which we agree to call it by the name triangle. Then, 
on knowing that a particular figure is a triangle we immediately 
infer with logical necessity that its three angles are equal to two 
right angles without committing the fallacy of petitio principii. 
In conclusion we may say that the Buddhist view regarding the 
nature of vydpti is most satisfactory and it is to be regretted that 
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other Indian philosophers due to their prejudice against 
Buddhism, could not develop this fruitful line of thought. 

6.4.2. The Ascertainment of Vyapti 
What is the means or method {pramatja) of knowing vyaptil 


6.4.2.1. The Buddhist view 

The Buddhist answer to this question is given in the follow¬ 
ing verse: 

kdryakdiwjiabhavddvd svabhavadvd niyamakat / 
avinabhavaniyamo'darsandnna na darsandt jl 


Vydpti is established neither by non-observation nor by obser¬ 
vation. The mere observation of some positive instances of a 
relation, e.g., between smoke and fire, is not enough to prove 
that smoke and fire are invariably connected, because what is 
observed proves only that they have been connected together in 
the past, but this does not guarantee a imiversal and necessary 
connection between the two. The mere non-observation of fire 
and smoke together in a limited number of negative instances 
too cannot ensure that there will be no instance in future of the 
presence of smoke in the absence of fire. Therefore, vydpti is 
proved neither by perception, nor by non-perception, but by the 
knowledge of causality or identity. When it is known that 
smoke is produced when fire is produced and it is not produced 
when fire is not produced, we conclude that smoke epen s or 
its existence on fire, i.e., it is the effect ^^e latter and then 
since the relation of cause and effect is necessary, we Imow 
smoke is invariably concomitant with fire, iim j 

known that a thing A possesses a nature » 
connection between A and B is proved, because it is inconceiv 
able that a thing can ever exist without its nature. 

that causality is no ‘“8 ^ prarndtja of 

vyapti also is a ^ |. jt pf self-dependence {dtmd- 

another law there will be the faujt o _ 

Buddhh. .a,sU.at .h, proof lies ia 
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their being related by way of causality. But causality between A. 
and B is nothing except the vyapti that A is invariably succeeded 
by B. And, then the question arises as to how it is known that 
A will be always succeeded by B in future also as in the past. 
There is no extra-empirical means of knowing that A is the 
cause of B, and experience reveals nothing except that one has 
been observed to succeed the other. Therefore, causality cannot 
be the basis of the knowledge of vyapti. 

The law of identity also is equally without a proof. It is true 
that iiipsapa is a tree. But siipsapa-ncss and tree-ness cannot be 
bound together for ever. That which is the nature of one thing 
inheres in that thing alone. But tree-ness does not inhere in 
sifjisapa alone, because there are trees other than a sitjisapa tree. 
It is true that tree-ness has never been found to inhere in non¬ 
trees. But though it has not been found, yet the possibility that 
it may be found in some other place or time cannot be excluded 
altogether. To give another example, gold is found to be yellow. 
But merely on this basis it cannot be asserted with certainty 
that yellowness is the nature of gold, because there is no means 
of ruling out the possibility of apiece of gold to be found in 
future turning out to be black. Experience reveals merely that 
goldness and yellowness coexist and that fire is succeeded by 
smoke. But it does not reveal that the latter is the nature or 
effect of the former. Therefore, causality and identity cannot be 
the pramana of vyapti.^^ 

6.4.2.2. Manasa-pratyaksa Theory 

Some people say that vyapti is known through mental percep¬ 
tion {manasapratyak?d). This view is rejected on the ground 
that the object of mental perception is the self and its qualities, 
e.g., pleasure, pain etc., Vyapti is not a quality of the self, but a 
relation between external things. If vyapti can be known through 
perception at all it can be only external perception which is the 
source of knowing external things and their qualities and rela¬ 
tions. Manas cdianot function independently of the external 
■ sense-organs in the case of external things. Manas is inside the 
body while objects are outside. So, it cannot estabUsh a direct 

•35. NRM, p. 58. 
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contact with external objects. It may be urged that inaiias can 
function in cooperation with repeated observation and then give 
the knowledge of vyapti. But this is wrong. In observation eyes 
and other sense-organs as well as manas are involved. Eyes come 
in contact with an external object on the one hand and with 
manas on the other. But the contact of eyes with vyapti is not 
possible, because vyapti is not a thing found in one particular 
place or time like a tree. Repeated observation reveals only that 
smoke is connected with fire, but this is not vyapti. Vyapti is a 
universal connection and it implies a knowledge not only of the 
present time and place, but also of past and future times and 
places. Eyes, however, cannot come in contact with the past and 
future times and places and manas, whose functioning is depen¬ 
dent on that of eyes and other senses, cannot come in contact 
with them independently. Even those who hold that manas is 
all-pervasive cannot say that it can function independently 
of eyes etc., because then all persons would be omniscient. The 
operations of manas are restricted to ‘here and now’ in percep¬ 
tion, so that it is impossible for it to give the knowledge of a 
universal relation. Even if it be accepted that observation can 
give the knowledge of vyapti, it cannot be said that manas is the 
source of such knowledge simply on the ground that it is in¬ 
volved in it. Manas is involved not only in perception but also in 
inference and other pramaija-s. If by the mere presence of mental 
functioning a pramana can be called mental perception, then the 
distinction of perception, inference etc. will vanish and there 
will be only one pramaija. When manas functions with the help 
of external sense-organs the pramaija is called perception, when 
it functions with the help of lihgajnana the pramaija is called 
inference, and when it functions exclusively by itself as in the 
case of pleasure etc. the pramaija is called mental perception. In 
the case of vyaptijnana manas cannot function with the help of 
external senses, nor with the help of lihgajnana, nor exclusively 
by itself. Therefore, the pramaija of vyapti is neither perception, 
nor inference, nor mental perception, but different from them.®® 

6.4.2.3. The Prabhakara View 
Prabhakara maintains that the knowledge of vyapti is obtained 


36. NRM, pp. 58-60. 
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by a single act of sense-perception. The vyapti between smoke 
and fire is apprehended in the very first observation of the two 
together and what subsequent observations do is merely to re¬ 
move extraneous conditions (upadhi), if any, and thus to confirm 
the vyapti apprehended in the first observation. The vyapti of 
smoke with fire, which means a relation of the two free from 
all spatio-temporal limitations (desakalamvacchinna) is cognized 
through perception. Agnimatta, i.e., the property of being con¬ 
joined with fire, belongs to smoke, and it is perceived just as 
the other properties, e.g., grey colour of smoke, are perceived. 
Agnimatta is as natural a property of smoke as its grey colour 
is. It may be objected that the object of sense-perception is 
something existing at the present time and place {sannihitadesa- 
kalavi§ayatva) while the vyapti between smoke and fire expresses 
their conjunction in all times and places, so that it is beyond the 
comprehension of perception. The answer is that existence at 
the present time and place is indicated by the use of the word 
‘this* (idanta), which applies to substances only, not to their 
conjunction. The perceptual consciousness arises in the form 
‘this is smoke’, not in the form ‘this is the conjunction of smoke 
and fire*. We always say ‘smoke and fire are conjoined’, but 
never say ‘this is the conjunction of smoke and fire’. Thus 
experience itself reveals that spatio-temporal limitations are im¬ 
posed on substances alone, while conjunction is free from these. 
Therefore, the conjunction with fire that is independent of space 
and time is ascertained by perception as belonging to smoke, 
and then what is required to be known in other places and times 
is the existence of smoke alone, not its conjunction with fire 
which is already known. It may be remembered here that in¬ 
ference, according to Prabh^ara, is the apprehension of the 
apprehended (grhltagrahi), though it is not of the nature of 
memory. Now, if the conjunction of smoke with fire, which is 
revealed by the first perception, can acquire the status of vyapti, 
why should the conjunction of fire with smoke, which too is 
similarly revealed, not acquire the same status? Prabhakara 
^swers that the conjunction of fire with smoke, though revealed 
by the first perception, is known through subsequent perceptions 
as depending on an extraneous condition, viz., wet fuel, and on 
this ground dhumavatta of fire is determined not to be natural 
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to fire, while agnimatta of smoke is determined to be natural to 
smoke, for, no extraneous condition is observed in the latter 
case. Though both the conjunctions, viz., that of smoke with fire 
and that of fire with smoke are given by the first perception, yet 
the former attains the status of vyapti because it is never contra¬ 
dicted, while the latter loses it because it is found to be contra¬ 
dicted when subsequently fire is seen without smoke.®’ 

Prabhakara’s view is rejected on the following grounds®®: 

The view that substances are limited by space and time while 
their conjunction is not, is not supported by experience. Such 
common expressions as ‘these were conjoined’, ‘these are con¬ 
joined’ and ‘these will be conjoined’clearly point out that itis the 
conjunction that is determined by past, present and future times. 
Time does not determine an agent (karaka) but the action of an 
agent {karakavyapara). When smoke is perceived to be con¬ 
joined with fire it is the action of its being conjoined that is 
determined by the time when the perception takes place. Thus 
the conjunction of smoke with fire cannot be proved to be 
permanent by a single act of perception. Moreover, the view 
that time is indicated by the word ‘this’ (idam) is wrong, be¬ 
cause it is better indicated by different verbal forms called 
tenses, such as ‘is’, ‘was’ ‘will be’ etc. These verbal forms indi¬ 
cate the time-relations of actions, not of substance. Time deter¬ 
mines a substance not independently of its qualities and actions 
but with all the qualities and actions inhering in it. When smoke 
is perceived now it is impossible that it should be apprehended 
as existing at the present time while its qualities and actions 
such as colour, conjunction etc. should be apprehended as exist¬ 
ing at all times. 

Let us even accept that conjunction is not apprehended as 
having any spatio-temporal limitations. However, there is no 
proof of its naturalness (svabhdvikatva). Non-apprehension by 
itself cannot prove that conjunction is not determined by place 
and time, because there may be temporal and spatial determina¬ 
tion though it is not apprehended. So long as this possibility is 
not ruled out naturalness cannot be proved. Or, if the conjunc- 

37. NRM, p. 60; Cf. PP, PP. 70-71. 

38. NRM, pp. 60-63. 
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tion of smoke with fire is proved to be natural, then its character 
of belonging to the present time (vartamanakalata) also is 
equally well proved to be natural to smoke. If on the strength 
of perception it is said that the conjunction with fire is natural 
to smoke, then it can also be said that the present time also is 
natural to smoke. Time is as much an attribute of the substance 
of smoke as its conjunction with fire. Just as smoke cannot exist 
apart from its conjunction with fire, so it cannot exist apart 
from the present moment, which amounts to saying that smoke 
is momentary. Thus instead of proving his own theory Prabha- 
kara proves an alien theory, viz., the Buddhist theory of momen¬ 
tariness. If in order to avoid this conclusion the relation of 
smoke to the present moment is not admitted to be natural, then 
there is no reason why its conjunction w'ith fire should be admit¬ 
ted to be natural. If smoke can exist without its relation to the 
present moment that is known to be natural on the evidence of 
perception (according to Prabhakara’s reasoning), then its 
existence without conjunction with fire can also be possible. 
The result is that the vyapti between smoke and fire cannot be 
established by perception. It may be said that subsequent re¬ 
cognition of smoke proves that it is not momentary but exists 
even after the present moment is gone, while the existence of 
smoke without fire is never observed. Prabhakara may, then, 
be asked whether he holds the view that momentariness is appre¬ 
hended by perception and is subsequently contradicted by 
recognition. Certainly such a view is not accepted by him. Even 
if it be accepted that previously perceived momentariness of 
smoke is contradicted by the perception of its existence at 
another time, it cannot be explained how the previously perceiv¬ 
ed momentariness of fire is contradicted when it is not actually 
perceived but smoke alone is perceived and consequently how 
we can infer the existence of fire having relation to another 
time-moment. During the first observation smoke and fire were 
perceived to have a momentary character. Now we perceive 
smoke alone and recognize that it is not momentary. But we do 
not perceive fire. So, how can we know that it is not momentary? 
If it be urged that the momentariness of fire is contradicted by 
inference which proves its relation to a moment diflFerent from 
the first then the view that inference apprehends the apprehended 
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IS to be given up, for the new moment was not apprehended by 
perception. 

Again, when it is seen thnt the previously apprehended rela¬ 
tion of smoke to the moment of perception is subsequently 
contradicted by recognition, then the possibility of the contra¬ 
diction of its conjunction with fire can never be ruled out. It is 
true that its conjunction with fire has not been contradicted even 
after a deliberate search; but who can dispel the suspicion that 
it may be contradicted in future? Perception is not competent 
to do so, because its function is confined to the present time 
and place. Inference also is powerless. Inference depends on the 
ascertainment of vyapti, but the point at issue is how to ascertain 
vyapti, and the praniaijatva of inference depends on the settle¬ 
ment of this issue. It may be urged that what is natural cannot 
be contradicted. It is true. But what is the proof that conjunc¬ 
tion with fire is natural to smoke? That which is natural does 
not depend on any extraneous conditions. But what is the 
evidence to prove that the conjunction of smoke with fire does 
not depend on any extraneous condition? There may be some 
hidden extraneous condition without revealing itself to the 
observer. It is not true to say that that which exists must 
necessarily be open to observation. There are many things which 
are real but are never observed. In spite of the fact that fire is 
seen to have conjunction with smoke and smoke is seen to have 
conjunction with fire, the former conjunction is later seen to be 
inconstant. How can, then, it be guaranteed that the latter con¬ 
junction will never be found to be inconstant like the former? 

The smoke and the fire whose conjunction was apprehended 
by the first perception in the hearth are different from smokes 
and fires existing at other times and places. How can^ then 
the smoke on the hill, which is perceived now and was not per¬ 
ceived before, be the linga of fire? It will be said that the 
universal of smoke (dhumatva) is the litiga in the inference, not 
a particular smoke. But, then, there can be no inference unless 
the relation of the universal of smoke with the universal of 
fire is perceived. Place, time, relation and universal all qualify 
substance. There is no direct relation between two universals. 
Such a relation is possible only indirectly through the substances 
of smoke and fire. But the smoke perceived on the hill now and 
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the smoke perceived in the hearth do not possess an identical 
substance. When the substance has changed, how can the rela¬ 
tion mediated by it be the same? Thus the previously observed 
conjunction cannot be the ground of the inference of fire on the- 
hill. The relation between two universals cannot be ascertained 
by one single observation, because it depends on the elimina¬ 
tion of non-recurrent particulars, for which repeated observation 
is needed, and it is yet to be seen whether repeated observation- 
can conclusively prove a vyapti. 

6.4.2.4. Sucaritamisra's View 

The next view criticized by Parthasarathi is advocated by 
Sucaritamisra. Though Parthasarathi has not named him, yet 
there is a complete agreement between the view he citicizes- 
and that defended by Sucaritamisra in his commentary on SV, 
Anu., 12. Sucaritamisra says that by the first perception we 
cannot acquire the knowledge of vyapti. The knowledge of vyapti 
arises after several observations of two things together. We 
know the invariable relation of smoke and fire in one perception,, 
but not in the first perception as Prabhakara maintains. Before 
the knowledge of the vyapti arises in the mind there must have 
been a series of experiences of smoke together with fire. On the 
final experience helped by the revival of the memory-impressions- 
of previous experiences a person comes to know that smoke pos¬ 
sesses the nature of being invariably accompanied by fire.^s When 
a person has had several experiences of smoke-fire relationship, 
these experiences are retained in the mind in the form of latent 
impressions and on the final experience they are synthesized and 
give rise to a single judgment such as ‘all smoky things are fiery’. 
After a uniform experience of two things together occurring simul¬ 
taneously or in succession on several occasions the knowledge of 
vyapti between them arises in the mind like a flash of light just as 

the knowledge of the truecharacterofa jewel, though not obvious 
^ first sight, arises after it has been examined several times. 
This IS the first stage in the knowledge of vyapti. In this stage a 
vyapn IS merely suggested by a uniform positive experieLe. 
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In the second stage the vyapti is confirmed by a uniform negative 
experience. We not only perceive that smoke is accompanied by 
fire but also that there is no smoke when there is no fire. In 
the third stage there is a process of reasoning. When a person 
has uniformly observed smoke with fire and has not observed 
smoke without fire, he thinks that there must be an invariable 
concomitance of smoke with fire, since the fact that smoke follows 
fire without any regard to the difference of places, times, fuel and 
other conditions and that it is totally absent in the absence of 
fire, cannot be explained otherwise than on the basis of an 
essential or natural relation between smoke and fire. Thus a 
firm conviction arises in the mind of the observer and is sup¬ 
ported by the evidences offered by other observers. Then, if in 
spite of there being no evidence to the contrary he entertains 
any doubt it has no foundation. It does happen sometimes that 
our firm beliefs are shaken by fresh evidence. For instance, a 
person having once acquired the belief that snake-bite is fatal is 
rather shocked to learn that a person bitten by snake did not 
die. However, in such a case the vyapti between snake-bite and 
death is not actually disproved but is restricted in scope, for the 
fresh evidence only shows that a particular species of snake is 
poisonless. Thus vyapti is known through perception and is 
confirmed by the non-perception of any exception. 

It may be objected that perception is confined to the present 
time and place only, while a vyapti implies the knowledge of 
future times and places also, so that if vyapti is held to be an 
object of perception it would amount to saying that perception 
can apprehend remote times and places, which is absurd. But 
Sucaritamisra denies any such absurdity. Perception apprehends 
such object-forms as are in contact with the senses. Conjunction 
with fire is a form of smoke and hence it is perceptible. When 
we say that there is a vyapti between smoke and fire what we 
mean is that the conjunction of smoke with fire is not transitory 
but permanent. We perceive both the transitory and permanent 
forms of things. When we perceive a solid wall we also perceive 
that its form is stable or permanent and when we perceive the 
form of lightning we also perceive its transitoriness. If a per¬ 
manent form were not an object of perception there would be no 
contradiction of such an experience as‘this is silver’ subsequently 
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by such an experience as 'this is not silver’, because the objects 
of the two experiences would then be as different as those of 
‘this is silver’ and ‘this is mango.’ If the ‘silver’ were perceived 
as transitory its form would not last till the appearance of the 
consciousness ‘this is not silver’, and then there would be no 
sublation (bad/ia) of the former consciousness of ‘silver’ by the 
latter. But actually we do perceive the form of ‘silver’ to be a 
lasting one so that the perception of ‘silver’ has co-objectivity 
with the non-perception of silver subsequently and thus the 
sublation of the first by the second becomes perfectly intelligible. 
Thus the vydpti of smoke with fire is a permanentform of smoke 
and it is an object of perception like the permanent form of a 
wall. 


Parthasarathi criticizes this view as follows*®: 

Vyapti cannot be an object of perception, because it implies 
a knowledge of remote times and places, which cannot come in 
contact with the senses. It may be granted that the vyapti of 
smoke with fire is a form (rupa) of smoke; but even then there 
can be no denial of the fact that it is a form which is never dis¬ 
crepant {avyabhicaratmaka), i.e., is inseparable from smoke. Tliis 
inseparability or non-discrepancy is nothing other than that in 
whatever place and time smoke exists its association with fire 
always continues. If this is supposed to bean object of perception 
the absurdity of sense-contact with remote places and times be¬ 
comes inevitable. If the vyapti between smoke and fire is sup¬ 
pose to be a form of smoke, different from a universal relation 
of smoke with fire, and similar to such other forms of smoke 
th colour etc., then let it be an object of perception, but 

that will not help a person who wishes to know that smoke is 
accompanied by fire in all places and times. ActuaUy the invari- 
ab e relation of smoke with fire is totally different from the grey 

nrih^nrH The former is not ap¬ 

prehended like the latter, and one who wants to infer fire from 

smoke stands in need of the former instead of the latter. EvenTf 
the vyapti were a perceptible form of smoke hv -I 

»o„,d be app„b«d.d a, condacd » t’ptrr°°ani 


40. NRM, pp. 64-67. 
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place alone and as such it would be irrelevant for the purpose at 
hand. 

It has been said that just as we perceive a wall as having 
stability (sthiratva), so we perceive the association of smoke 
with fire as having stability or permanence and that this per¬ 
manence of association is what is meant by the vyapti between 
smoke and fire. Now, it is true that the vyapti of smoke with 
fire means the permanence of their association, but that the 
permanence is an object of perception is false. When a wall 
is perceived its stability cannot be perceived, because stability 
means existence extending over several moments of time, while 
perception apprehends only existence at the present moment. 
If perception could reveal the existence of a thing in a future 
moment of time recognition would cease to have any use. 
A man was perceived yesterday and again today when we re¬ 
cognize him to be the same man. By recognition we apprehend 
his persistence during the interval, but the perception of yesterday 
alone could not have revealed that the man would exist today 
also. The stability of a thing can be apprehended only by the 
continued perception of it over a long time. But when I perceive 
a wall at this moment and apprehend its stability without actually 
perceiving it over a long time my apprehension is really infer¬ 
ential. I think at the moment of perception that this wall is solid 
and cannot easily be pierced by strong weapons and then I infer 
that it will continue to exist for more than one moment. Thus 
the stability of the wall is inferred from the strength of its struc¬ 
ture. The sublation of the consciousness ‘this is silver’ by the 
subsequent consciousness ‘this is not silver’ can be explained 
thus: When ‘silver’ is perceived it is inferred that, because an 
existing thing cannot disappear all of a sudden without any 
cause or because a thing of one form cannot suddenly change 

into a thing of a different form, the‘silver’will persist at least 

for some more time. Then, when later on no silver is perceived 
in that place it is inferred that it was not actually present, be¬ 
cause if it were present its sudden disappearance would be in¬ 
explicable, and thus we conclude that the former perception of 
its presence was illusory. When, however, there is a long gap 
between the earlier perception of silver and the later non-percep¬ 
tion of it and the observer has moved elsewhere during the gap. 
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he cannot be sure that his earlier perception was illusory even 
though it may be really so, because there is every possibility of 
the real silver having been removed by someone. Thus persistence 
or permanence is not an object of perception, and consequently, 
vynp//, which is a permanent relation between two things, cannot 
be an object of perception. 

6.4.2.5. Umbeka's View 

Umbeka, another commentator of Kumarila, holds the view 
that \yapti is known through arthapattiJ^ Arthapatti is the 
presumption of something to explain a known fact which remains 
otherwise unexplained. When we observe smoke with fire a 
hundred times and never observe it without fire, we cannot 
explain this fact otherwise than by presuming that smoke must 
be invariably concomitant with fire. If there were no such in¬ 
variable concomitance we could have observed smoke without 
fire at some time or some place. But, since we have never observed 
such a thing we are led to believe that there is a vyapti between 
smoke and fire. 

Parthasarathi rejects this view. What, he asks, is that remains 
inexplicable without presuming a vyapti between smoke and fire? 
The fact of non-observation of smoke without fire is quite ex¬ 
plicable by the non-existence of smoke and the non-existence of 
fire. By non-observation alone it is not proved that future cases 
of the non-existence of fire will also be cases of the non-existence 
of smoke. The fact of a hundred observations of smoke and fire 
is explained by the existence of smoke and fire together in a 
hundred instances. But this does not prove that smoke and fire 
wiU exist together in future also. Thus art/,cannot prove 

vyapti.*^ 


6.4.2.6. ParthasdrathVs View 

Parthasarathi-, owa view is as follows": Vyipli\s knowa from 
fraqoent exponent myciwima). The primSna through 
which we have a frequent experience of the relation of smote 
and are cannot he specaed. It majheany of the recognized 


41. TT on SV, Anu., 12. 

42. NRM, p. 67. 

43. Ibid., pp. 67-70. 
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pramdtfci-s. Whatever the pramajiia may be it always works in 
cooperation with the non-apprehension of contrary instances* 
It is true that frequent experience proves the linga-lingin rela¬ 
tionship only in a limited number of cases, not in all cases, 
and non-observation of contrary instances proves the relation¬ 
ship between the absence of lingiii and the absence of lifiga 
only to the extent to which non-observation has actually gone. 
It is also true that one who wishes to establish on the basis 
of experience a universal relation between linga and lingin, say, 
smoke and fire, can do so only after he has had an experience 
of an infinite number of positive instances and an equally in¬ 
finite number of negative instances, which is not possible during 
the life-span of a person. But this presents an insurmountable 
difficulty only to those who maintain that the ground of inference 
is such a proposition as ‘all cases of smoke are cases of fire.’ 
For those, on the other hand, who maintain that we can validly 
infer the presence of fire from the proposition ‘all observed cases 
of smoke are cases of fire,’ there is really no difficulty. People are 
seen to infer fire correctly after this much alone that in all the 
past observed cases smoke has been found to be accompanied 
by fire and that no exception has ever been observed in which 
smoke was present without fire. Thus the proposition which is 
actually made the basis of inference is easily secured through 
repeated experience and it does not stand in need of the knowl¬ 
edge of an infinite number of instances. 

Parthasarathi makes an observed rule the ground of infer¬ 
ence. Now, the question may be asked as to how he can explain 
such a cognition as ‘all cases of smoke are cases of fire.’ It 
cannot be said that this cognition does not arise or that it is 
doubtful or wrong, because people are seen to have such a 
cognition and are sure of its truth. What kind of pramdt^a, 
then, is the basis of this cognition? Parthasarathi answers that 
this cognition is inferential in nature, because it is derived as a 
conclusion from an observed concomitance of smoke with fire. 
To say that it is perceptual in nature is wrong. It cannot be 
sensuous in origin, because it is not immediate or direct. The 
inference which is the source of this cognition may be stated 
thus: 
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All the past, future and remote cases of smoke are cases of 
fire, because they are cases of smoke like the cases which have 
been actually observed, e.g., that of the smoke in the hearth. 

6.4.2.7. The Later Bhatta View 

Parthasarathi’s view that the major premise of syllogism is a 
particular proposition and that which is called vyapti by others 
is really inferential in nature is not accepted by other Indian 
philosophers, not even by the later Bhattas. The contribution 
of the later Bhattas to the theory of vyapti is not substantial. 
They follow the Neo-Naiyayikas and recommend that a more 
vigorous search should be carried on to ascertain the vyapti 
between the middle and major terms in order that its uncondi¬ 
tionality and the consequent validity of the conclusion may be 
ensured. Over and above the method of agreement and difference 
they add one more, viz., the method of tarka. The aim of this 
method is a complete elimination of extraneous conditions and 
the attainment of the unconditionality of a relation beyond a 
reasonable degree of doubt. The joint method of agreement and 
difference can eliminate visible extraneous conditions only while 
tarka eliminates the suspicion of invisible extraneous conditions. 

It is assumed that where extraneous conditions are not visible 
their suspicion is illegitimate. The method of tarka is illustrated 
thus: If someone doubts the validity of the invariable concomi¬ 
tance between smoke and fire the doubt may be removed by the 
following process of reasoning; If there were no fire there would 
be no smoke, because, if there were smoke in the absence of fire, 
then an efiect would be produced even when its cause is absent. 
Therefore, to avoid this absurdity it must be accepted that 
smoke is invariably related with fire. From this example it is 
clear that tarka is reductio ad absurdum. 

Tarka is defined as a method of removing doubt regarding the 
validity of a proposition by first assuming the truth of its 
contradictory and then showing that such an assumption leads 
to an absurd conclusion.^ In the given illustration the assump- 

44. iii’w i I 
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tion is made that there may be smoke in the absence of fire. 
This IS an O proposition (‘some cases of smoke are not cases of 
fire) and is the contradictory of the vyapti ‘all cases of smoke 
are cases of fire’ (an A proposition). The absurdity pointed out 
in this assumption consists in its being contradictory to the law 
of causation and thus the vyapti is indirectly confirmed. The 
reasoning, however, is fallacious, because it assumes the law of 
causation. Sucaritamisra and Parthasarathi hold that the law of 
causation is an empirical law of regular sequence. But if this is 
true then to prove the vyapti between smoke and fire we have 
to prove the law of causation, a task much more difiicult than 
the first. Even if the law of causation be an a priori law, though 
the Bhatta who is an empiricist cannot believe in any a priori 
law, the reasoning is vitiated by the defect of assuming what is 
to be proved, because it assumes that there is a relation of cause 
and effect between fire and smoke which is the very thing to be 
proved. The Bhattas, equally with other philosophers", have 
criticized the Buddhist view that vyapti is based on the laws of 
causation and identity and again they assume it in their method 
of tarka. This is merely smuggling through the back door what 
has been refused through the front door. 

The real problem of induction is that of ascertaining specific 
causal relations among observed phenomena and the method of 
tarka does not make any real advance towards the solution of 
the problem. A complete elimination of extraneous conditions 
cannot be achieved by arguments in a debate. The only method 
is isolating the observed antecedents of a phenomenon and 
experimenting with them one by one. The joint method of 
agreement and difference is a method of observation recognized 
by all Indian philosophers. Kumarila suggests the method of 
concomitant variation also. He illustrates it as follows: When 
dust is seen the question arises as to what its cause may be. Is 
it produced by the movement of cows and other hard-bodied 
animals or by the movement of ants? The latter alternative is 
rejected because we observe that when the number of cattles is 
greater there is a correspondingly larger quantity of the dust 
thrown above, while no such correspondence is observed be¬ 
tween the number of ants in motion and the quantity of dust.*® 

46. SV, FVJfcj'a, 165-66. 
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6.4.2.8. The Nyaya View 

TheNyaya method of ascertaining vyapti consists of four 
steps, viz., amaya, vyatireka, vyabhicaragraha and tarka. Anvaya 
is a uniform experience of two things together, i.e., their co¬ 
presence. Vyatireka is the uniform experience of their co¬ 
absence. Vyabhicaragraha is the non-observation of any contra¬ 
dictory instance. We always observe that whenever smoke is 
present fire is also present and also that whenever lire is absent 
smoke also is absent. We never observe a case in which there 
may be smoke without fire. From the observed double agreement 
of smoke and fire in their presence and absence together with the 
non-observation of any exception the vyapti between smoke and 
fire is known. In this process such irrelevant circumstances as 
may vitiate the vyapti are eliminated, because when smoke and 
fire are observed repeatedly under varying circumstances the 
conditions which are inessential and hence non-recurrent are 
gradually detected and left out. If even after this there remains 
any doubt regarding the unconditionality of the vyapti it is re¬ 
moved by tarka as shown above.'*’ 

From this it is obvious that the view of the later Bhattas about 
the method ;of ascertaining vyapti closely follows that of the 
Naiyayikas, particularly of Gangesa and other Neo-Naiyayikas. 
There is, however, one difference between the two views. The 
Naiyayikas are aware of the fact that the above method is not 
the proof of the absolute validity of a vyapti, because in spite 
of the most careful search of irrelevant conditions the possibility 
of a contradictory instance making its appearance at some future 
time cannot be completely ruled out. So, the Naiyayikas assume 
a kind of perception called samanyalaksaija in which, it is said, 
we directly become aware of all (he past, future and present 
instances of a class through its universal. When we perceive fire 
and smoke we also perceive the universals ‘fireness’ and ‘smoke- 
ness’, and through this latter perception we perceive all the actual 
and possible instances of fire and smoke. Thus we have a direct 
knowledge of the vyapti between them in the form ‘all cases of 
smoke are cases of fire’. The Bhattas do not accept this method 


47. Cp. SM,137. 
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Of guaranteeing the absolute validity of vyapti and quite reason- 
ab y so. The samanyalaksana form of perception is not a fact of 

experience, but only an hypothesis, as is clear from the words of 
Visvanatha: 

How otherwise could we know all the instances of smoke 
and fire than through the generality of smoke and the gener¬ 
ality of fire? Therefore, the sdmanyalak^atia form of per¬ 
ception is accepted by us.‘‘8 

This clearly shows that the Naiyayika takes the absolute 
validity of vydpti as a fact and in order to explain this ‘fact’ 
he proposes the hypothesis of sdmdnyalaksatja pratyaksa. 
But actually what the Naiyayika takes for granted as a 
fact is not a fact, but is the very problem of induction. The 
problem of induction is; how to secure an absolutely valid 
universal premise so that the conclusion based on it may 
be true. The absolute validity of the proposition ‘where there is 
smoke there is fire is to be proved. But the Naiyayika, by 
assuming sdmanyalaksaija, takes that which is to be proved as 
the proof of what is not borne out by facts. Hence, the Bhatta 
does not agree with the Naiyayika in this respect and instead of 
trying to secure the absolute validity of vydpti he is satisfied with 
its mere empirical validity. 

6.4.2.9. Criticism of the Different Views 
We shall conclude this discussion with some critical remarks. 
Parthasarathi’s view of vydpti is an exact parallel of Mill’s. 

He (Mill) held that the evidence for the conclusion is the 
same as the evidence for the major premise, so that either 
could be drawn immediately from the same data.^® 

Parthasarathi also holds that from the uniform experience of 
invariable concomitance between the observed cases of smoke 
and the observed cases of fire you can draw the conclusion that 
there is fire on the hill or that all the unobserved cases of smoke 
are cases of fire. This view, however, is wrong. The evidence on 
which an induction rests and that on which a deduction rests 

48. tti*iM5r«^ fiRT u+<fiutiHr 5rff#T ^ vtr 4 :^ 

I SM, 65. 

49. Stebbing, A Modern Introduction to Logic, p. 219. 
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must be different. A uniform and uncontradicted experience by 
itself is not the ground of induction. It is merely the material 
ground of induction, while the laws of causation and uniformity 
of nature are its formal grounds. From a mere observation of 
uniform relation between particular smokes and particular fires 
we are not justified in generalizing that smoke as such is related 
with fire as such, unless we believe that the former is the effect 
and the latter is the cause and that the course of nature is uni¬ 
form, i.e., that the same phenomenon will recur in future when 
exactly the same antecedent conditions are repeated. Similarly, 
the ground of deduction is not a mere uniform experience. We 
cannot validly infer the presence of fire in a place where smoke 
alone is perceived unless we know that smoke must be accom¬ 
panied by fire. The ground of deduction is a true universal prop¬ 
osition which is an assertion about all the known and unknown 
instances of the middle term. It is not a mere summation of 
past observations, because logically we have no right to expect 
a thing to happen now in a way it was found to happen in the 
past. 

Parthasarathi is, however, right insofar as he holds that the 
induction ‘all cases of smoke are cases of fire’ is not directly 
given and hence is non-perceptual. Now, the question arises re¬ 
garding the pramaijia or means of cognition from which it is 
derived. In modern logic all indirect knowledge other than the 
knowledge from the statements of others is called inference. 
Induction thus is the inference of the general from the particular 
and is different from deduction which is the inference of the 
particular from the general. In Indian logic the name inference 
is restricted to the subsumption of a particular case under a 
general rule, so that inference cannot be the pramana of vyapii 
or induction. Those Indian philosophers who believe in only 
two or three pramaija-s, viz., perception, inference and verbal 
testimony, have no alternative other than to say that vyapti is 
known through perception. The Naiyayika too, who accepts a 
fourth prawapa, viz., upamana^ had to invent the. absurd hypoth¬ 
esis of samanyalaksaata pratyaksa in order to defend the per¬ 
ceptual character of vyapti, because upamdna, which gives, a 
knowledge of similarity, is obviously of no help. Prabhakara 
who recognizes a fifth pramaija, arthdpatti, could not take its 
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help, because arthapatti according to him, depends on the knowl¬ 
edge of vyaptiWk.^ inference.®® The sixth pramana^ anupalabdhi^ 
recognized by Kumarila also is of no avail. The Bhatta view 
of arthapatti^ however, is different from Prabhakara’s view. Thus 
there are only three alternatives open to the Bhatta. Either a 
seventh pramdna should be recognized, or the definition of 
inference should be amended, or the knowledge of vyapti should 
be included in arthapatti. Umbeka accepts the third alternative. 
This view may be defended as follows: We have uniformly 
observed in the past the copresence of smoke and fire and we 
have never had a contradictory experience. From this we come 
to think that probably there is a necessary relation between 
smoke and fire. Now we perceive smoke alone from a distance 
and in accordance with our past experience we think that if 
there be a necessary relation between smoke and fire there 
should be fire in the place where smoke is seen. Next we go 
nearer and actually perceive fire. Thus a mere guess is verified 
by perception. This cannot be called inference, because before 
actual perception we were not confident of the presence of fire. 
Our thinking so far is of the nature of trial-and-error. Next we 
think that if the relation of smoke with fire be a mere accidental 
one, why should our suspicion about the presence of fire when 
only smoke is perceived, turn out to be true? This conflict is 
resolved by presuming that smoke is necesarily related with fire. 
Thus the vyapti between smoke and fire is known through 
arthapatti^ and then whenever we infer fire from smoke in future 
our inference follows logically from the universal proposition 
‘all cases of smoke are cases of fire.’ As for the proposition ‘all 
cases of fire are cases of smoke,’ our guess about the presence of 
smoke on the perception of fire is on many occasions not con¬ 
firmed, and so we conclude that the concomitance of fire with 
smoke is not necessary. 

6.5. The Charge of Petitio Principii in Inference 

Mill adopted the view that inferential reasoning proceeds 
from particular to particular, because he wanted to save in¬ 
ference from the charge of petitio principii. It is said that when 
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we argue from the mortality of all men to the mortality of 
Socrates, the truth of the conclusion is already assumed in the 
major premise, so that what is proved is not a real advance 
from the known to the unknown. The Carvaka has levelled a 
similar charge against inference. He says: 

If the inference is of the particular, viz., hill-fire, then the 
awareness of the relation of concomitance (which could be 
the basis) is absent, because the known relation refers to the 
universal; if the universal alone is to be inferred, then the 
inference proves the proved. 

Like Mill, Parthasarathi tries to save inference from the 
charge of siddhasadhyatd {petitio principii) by asserting that 
the major premise from which the conclusion is drawn is not 
a universal proposition like ‘all that has smoke, has fire’, but 
that it is a particular proposition like ‘all that has been observed 
to have smoke has been observed to have fire.’ 

If it be that in all cases where the pervaded exists, the existence 
of the pervader is also known, then the doubt might justly 
arise that inference gives what is already known. But the fact 
is not so. It is only in such familiar examples as the hearth 
etc. that the coexistence of smoke with fire is observed before 
the rise of the inferential knowledge but not everywhere.®^ 


This answer, however, does not really set aside the charge of 
petitio principii, because, as we have seen, the view that the 
major premise is a particular proposition is mistaken. Fortu¬ 
nately, Parthasarathi has met the charge from the view.nomt of 



that we could have known that all 
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examination of the whole class of human beings including even 
those who are still living and those who are not as yet born. 
Therefore, to say that the universal major premise is epistemi- 
cally dependent on the conclusion is absurd. The universal 
major premise is based not on perfect enumeration but on 
simple enumeration. Therefore, there is no apprehension of the 
apprehended in inference. Those who say that the existence of 
fire on the hill is already known when the major premise ‘all 
that has smoke has fire’ was known, forget the function of the 
minor premise, Hhe hill has smoke.’ If the presence of fire on 
the hill is a previously known fact the minor premise becomes 
superfluous. In inference the conclusion is drawn from two prem¬ 
ises. It is the joint result of two premises. The minor premise 
is not superfluous. If it were superfluous, one who wanted fire 
would go to the hill without caring to know whether the hill 
possessed smoke which is the mark of the presence of fire. 

Prabhakara, on the other hand, accepts the charge of petitio 
principii, but at the same time he denies that inference is invalid. 
He says that the existence of fire is already known when the in¬ 
variable concomitance of smoke with fire is known, so that what 
we require to know later on is merely the existence of smoke at 
a particular place and time. But, though inference gives a knowl¬ 
edge of the known, it cannot be rejected as invalid on that 
account, because the mark of validity is not novelty but qk- 
perience {anubhuti) which excludes memory. Only memory is 
invalid, because it arises solely from latent impressions. The 
cause of inference is not purely the revival of latent Impression, 
because inference arises from the memory of the together 

with the perception of the mark, e.g., smoke. And it is not 
obscured memory {smrtipranwsd) like the illusion of silver 
in shell, because in it the memory-element, viz., the vyapti and 
the element of experience, viz., smoke, are clearly distinguished, 
while in the said illusion the remembered silver is confused with 
the experienced ‘this*. 

Prabhakara’s view is wrong. If the existence of fire on the hill 
is already known, then the existence of smoke on the hill too 
must be already known, because the former cannot be known 
to one who is ignorant of the latter. If it be said that snio e is 

certainly known but not as a qualification of the hill, then, as 
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fire too is known but not as a qualification of the hill, there 
ceases to be any difference between the middle and major’terms 
in this respect, and thus Prabhakara’s assertion that in the in¬ 
ference of fire the existence of smoke alone requires to be known 
m a new place and not fire, becomes a vain cry. Again, just as 
by the knowledge of the vyapti between smoke and fire the latter 
is said to be an already known fact, so by the knowledge of the 
Vvpti between fire feeding on wet fuel and smoke the latter too 
becomes a known fact, so that both fire and smoke being past 

cognitions, there remains nothing to be gained by the perception 
of smoke on the ^ ^ 


6.6. Kinds of Inference 

6.6.1. Svanhmumana and Pardrthmumana 
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Prasastapada is the first to observe this distinction. Siddhasena- 
divakara is the first Jaina thinker to do the same in his Nyayd- 
vatdra. About the question as to who started this distinction 
nothing can be said decisively except that the answer depends 
mainly on the relative dates of these thinkers. 

In the Mimaipsa literature Sahara is either unaware of these 
two forms of inference or is opposed to them. Kumarila too 
does not seem to favour the distinction, though he does say 
that one who wishes to communicate to others what he knows 
through inference should first mention the paksa, i.e., that which 
is to be proved.®’ Umbeka and Sucaritainisra are definitely 
opposed to the division of inference into svartha and pardrtha^^. 
Sucaritainisra says that the Buddhists divide inference into 
svartbn and pavartha, but this division is untenable. From this 
remark it appears that the Buddhists, probably Dihnaga, were 
the initiators of this division. Before giving Sucaritaraisra’s 
criticism it may be pointed out that the author of Mdnameyodaya 
imports this division in the Bhatta system also. 


SucaritamiSra says that a person wishing to communicate 
a conclusion arrived at through inference to others makes a 
verbal statement and the hearer remembering the meaning o t e 
words arrives at the conclusion by himself, so that the inference 
on the part of the latter is as much svartha as on the part of the 
former Rnth tVift sneaker and the hearer infer for their own sake. 



ire the character of being a different 
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pramana, say inference. Inference is defined by the Buddhist as 
the knowledge of something through a mark having three 
characteristics. But a statement is neither knowledge, nor does it 
follow from a mark. How can, then, it be said to be inference? 
If an inference is called 'parartha' in a secondary sense (iipacara) 
simply because the statement which expresses it is meant for the 
information of others, then a perception too which is communi¬ 
cated to others in words should be called ‘parartha’. Thus like the 
two forms of inference perception too must have two forms, viz., 
svarthapratyaksa and pararthapratyaksa. But neither the Buddhist 
nor others who uphold the twofold division of inference have 
recognized this twofold division of perception. The Buddhist 
may say that perception cannot be pardrtha because the object 
of perception is svalak^aija which is incommunicable. But this is 
wrong. If the Buddhist view of perception is correct, then a 
person making a statement contradictory to what he actually 
perceives cannot be opposed or corrected. But actually when a 
person touching a burning coal says that fire is cool, we do oppose 
him by saying that fire is hot. If the object of perception be in¬ 
expressible in words, then this latter statement cannot be ex¬ 
plained. 

6.6.2. Visesatodfsia and Samanyatodrsta 

Sahara recognizes only two other kinds of inference which he 
calls ‘pratyaksatodrstasambandha? and ‘sdmdnyatodpstasambandha ’. 
Redoes not define these terms. He illustrates them thusi When 
the form of fire is inferred from the form of smoke the inference 
is of the first kind. When, seeing that Devadatta’s change of 
position is preceded by his movement, we infer the sun’s move¬ 
ment from its change of position in the sky, the inference is of 
the second kind.®* The term 'pratyaksatodrstasambandhd’WX.QTdWy 
means inference based on a directly seen relation and the term 
'sdmanyatodrstasambandha' means inference based on a generally 
seen or generalized relation. 

Kumarila does not approve this terminology and the illus¬ 
trations given by Sahara. There is no mutual exclusiveness be¬ 
tween these two classes of inference. Just as the relation of smoke 
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with fire is directly seen, so the relation between change of 
position and movement also is directly seem -It is true that the 
relation between the sun’s change of position and its movement 
is not directly seen, but then in a similar way the relation be¬ 
tween the hill-smoke and the hill-fire too is not directly seen. 
If we could observe this latter relation directly, there would be 
no scope for inference. If it be said that though the relation 
between smoke and fire on the hill is not directly seen, yet it 
has been directly seen in such familiar instances as the hearth 
etc., then it can also be said that the relation between change of 
position and movement, though not perceived in the case of the 
sun, is certainly perceived in the case of Devadatta. We directly 
see the movement of Devadatta. Movement is not always an 
object of inference. If movement were always imperceptible its 
inference would be impossible. 

Now, just as the term ^pratyaksatodrsfa^ is applicable to both 
the illustrations given by Sahara, so the word ^sdmanyatodrstd* 
also is applicable to both. The sun’s movement is imperceptible. 
We have never observed the sun’s movement followed by its 
change of position. We observe the visible movement of moving 
things, e.g., a man, a cow, a stone etc., and on the basis of this 
observation we generalize the relation bet ween change of position 
and movement in the form ‘where there is change of position 
there is movement.’ Then we perceive that the sun changes its 
position in the sky and on the basis of the generalized relation 
we infer.that the sun moves. But the same thing happens in the 
case of the inference of fire also. We observe the relation of 
smoke and fire in many instances and generalize it in the form 
‘where there is smoke there is fire’. Just as the basis of the in¬ 
ference of the sun’s movement is the vyapti between change of 
position in general and movement in general, so the basis of 
the inference of fire on the hill is the vyapti between smoke in 
general and fire in general. Thus we see that there is no difference 
of kind between the two examples given by Sahara,®® 

There must be mutual exclusion {pratipaksatva) among the 
sub-classes into which a class is divided. But we do not find any 
such thing between 'pratyaksatodfsta' and ^sdmanyatodrsta: The 
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opposite of the term ‘samanya' is ‘visesa’ It will be shown (in 
Chap. XIII) that samanya or general and visesa or particular are 
equally perceptible and the relation between two general things 
is as much perceptible as one between tw'o particular things. 
Hence Kumarila rejects the term ‘pratyaksatodrsta' and adopts 
the term 'visesafodr?ta’ in its place. Thus the two kinds of in¬ 
ference according to Kumarila are 'visesatodysta' or specifically 
seen and ‘samdnyatodysta' or generally seen. The first kind is 
illustrated thus: A person perceives a particular fire, e,g., the fire 
produced from dried cow-dung and also its particular elfect, the 
smoke, slightly different in colour and other aspects from other 
smokes. Next he goes away from the place and returning 
again after some interval infers the same particular fire from the 
same particular smoke. This inference is based on an invariable 
relation between two particulars and hence it is visesatodrsta. 
It may be objected that though inference may take place in the 
manner, yet, since the fire is inferred in the same old place in 
which it was perceived, there is no novelty in it, and hence the 
inference is not valid. Kumarila answers that though the place 
of the inference is not new, yet the time is new and hence the 
inference is valid.Other examples of visesatodrsta are the in¬ 
ference by a father of the presence of his son from his voice and 
the inference of rise of Rohuji from the the rise of Krttikd. The 
first example is given by Cidananda®-and the second by Kumarila 
himself. Venkataramiah gives one more example in a footnote 
on page 95 of his translation of SD. The example is the inference 
of sandal-fire from sandal-scent smoke. This, however, is wrong 
because ‘sandal-fire’ and ‘sandal-scent smoke’ are general terms 
like ‘fire’ and ‘smoke,’ though the particulars denoted by the 
former two terms are less in number in comparison to those 
denoted by the latter two terms. The inference of fire from 
smoke and that of sandal-fire from sandal-scent smoke are both 
based on a generalized relation. The example of‘samanyatodrsta' 
is the familiar inference of fire from smoke on the hill.*® 

Kumarila quotes the authority of Vindhyavasin in support 
of his ust of the term‘visesatodrsta: The identity of Vindhya- 
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vasin is not certain. Some try to identify him with iSvarakrsna, 
the author of Safikhyakdrikd^^ Isvarakrsna, however, mentions 
three kinds of inference instead of two, without naming them.®® 
Gaudapada in his Bhasya on SK informs that the three kinds of 
inference are ^purvavat,^ ^sesavaV and ^sdmdnyatodrsta" The 
examples of the first two are the inference of the coming rain 
from clouds and the inference that the remaining sea-water is 
salty from the fact that a few drops of it have been found to be 
salty. The third kind is illustrated by two examples, viz., the 
inference that all the mango trees are in blossom, and the infer¬ 
ence that the moon and stars which are seen to reach from one 
place to another move like Caitra who is known to reach from one 
place to another after moving. From the first of these latter two 
examples it appears that sdmdnyatodista inference is induction 
based on simpleenumeration, i.e., it is an empirical generalization. 
The second example shows thsXsdmdnyatodrsta is inference based 
on analogy. It seems more probable that Sahara’s sdmdnyato- 
drsta also is inference from analogy. He says: 

As an example of pratyaksatodfsta we have the cognition of 
fire following from the cognition of smoke; as an example of 
sdmdnyatodrsta we have the case where finding Devadatta’s 
reaching another place to be preceded by his movement we 
remember movement on the part of the sun also. 


In the example oZpratyaksatodrsta he does not add any quali¬ 
fication like ‘finding smoke to be accompanied by fire in the 
hearth’ though in the example 6Uamanyatodrsta a qualification 
like this has been added and the difference is si^ni can . 
latter example may be put in logical form thus; 


Devadatta changes his position and moves; 

The sun resembles Devadatta in changing P 
It resembles Devadatta in having movement. 

This is obviously an and 

conclude that Sahara divided inference 
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analogical, and that Kuraarila did not accept any inference 
which is not deductive. 

Gautama'® also divides inference into the above three kinds 
and this division seems to be the oldest. Vatsyayana defines 
purvavat as the inference of an effect from its cause, e.g. the 
inference of future rain from clouds. Sesavat is defined as 
the inference of a cause from its effect, e.g., the inference of past 
rain from a swelling river. Samanyatodrsta has not been defined 


by him, but the example given is the same as given by Sahara. 

According to a second interpretation the first kind of inference 

is defined as that in which the middle and the major terms have 
been perceived in the past, e.g., the inference of fire from smoke. 
The second is defined as the inference based on elimination, e.g., 
the inference that sound is a quality because it cannot be a 
substance, an action etc. The third is defined as that in which 
the relation of the middle and the major terms is imperceptible 
and the imperceptible major is inferred from the generic unity 
{samanyat) of the middle with some other thing. When we infer 
the existence of an invisible substance called soul from desire etc. 
on the ground that desire etc. are qualities and qualities inhere 
in a substance, it is the inference of this kind. The later com¬ 
mentators offer many oter interpretations in addition. In NS 
2.1.38-39, three examples of inference are given, viz., the 
inference of past ram from a swelling river, the inference of future 
ram from the carrying off of eggs by ants, and the inference of 

sound. If these examples are 

r^la Jon f inferences based on the 

fence Succession and samanyatodrsta on that of co-exis¬ 
tence. The cause-effect relation is a relation of succession and 

P,aSa„apada«> divides iafereace into two kinds, via too 
and mnanyatodrm He explains their different 'n'S 
unambiguous terms. That inference is called dw ■ T- ? 
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inferred possess specific unity {jalyabheda), i.e., in which the 
two characters belong to the same species. For example, when 
from the perception of dewlap alone we infer the presence of a 
cow the inferred character, viz., cowness is specifically the same 
as cowness characterising cows seen in the past. Sainanyotodfsta 
is defined as that in which the perceived character and the 
inferred character have generic unity, i.e., they belong to one 
genus though their species are entirely different {atyantajdtibheda). 
For example, when seeing that the actions of a farmer, a 
merchant etc. lead to some result, we infer that such actions of 
the four castes as sacrifice etc. must lead to some result, then the 
result that is inferred, viz., the attainment of heaven, which is 
non-secular, is of a species totally different from the former 
result, which is secular. 

Prabhakara explains Sahara’s division of inference into 
pratyaksatodr^ta and sammyatodrsta differently. He says that 
this twofold division is based on a twofold division of the 
objects of inference. The probandum is sometimes one whose 
specific individuality is perceptible and sometimes one whose 
specific individuality {svalaksapa) is imperceptible. For example, 
the specific individuality of fire is perceptible whereas that of 
action or movement and potency (sakti) is imperceptible. Ac¬ 
cordingly, inference is of two kinds, viz. drstasvalaksaiiavi^aya 
and adrsfasvalaksamvisaya. But the difficulty is as to how the 
relation of that, whose specific individuality cannot be observed, 
with the probans, i.e., the vydpti, can be established. Prabhakara 
says that in such cases the vyapti is generally seen, not specifi¬ 
cally. For example, we know in a general way that that which 
has an occasional existence must have some cause. Then, when 
we observe a thing having conjunction and disjunction (sa/pyoga- 
vibhdga) occasionally we infer that there must be some cause 
which produces them. The substance of the thing cannot be the 
required cause, since it is present in the presence as well as 
absence of conjunction and disjunction. Conjunction and dis¬ 
junction cannot be explained bysupposing a change of substance, 
because we recognize that the same substance persists through¬ 
out. Therefore, the cause, which is different from these, must be 
movement (karma). Prabhakara advocates the view that move¬ 
ment cannot be perceived and that what we actually perceive 
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when a thing is in motion is the conjunction and disjunction of 
the thing with some other thing, e.g., the ground. Potency is 
inferred in the following way: Fire burns things, but sometimes 
under the influence of a mantra or some herb it does not burn 
things. Now, the visible form of fire cannot be the cause of 
burning, because, though it is present when it burns a thing it 
is not absent when it does not burn things. Therefore, it*” is 
inferred that the cause of burning must be some invisible 
property of lire, which is present when fire burns things. This 
invisible property is the potency or burning capacity of fire.®® 
Prabhakara’s view that movement is supersensuous is not 
accepted by other schools, not even by other Mimanisakas. It is 
true that in some cases movement is not observed, for instance 
when It inheres in an invisible thing or when it is too subtle 
though inhering in a gross, sensible thing, or when it is so 
slow that It falls below the threshold of sensibility. But it is not 
always ^perceptible. When a stone is hurled into the sky or 
when Devadatta walks the movement is directly perceived. 

Prabhakara wrongly thinks that conjunction and disjunction of 
a thing are perceived and movement which is supposed to be 
their cause IS inferred. A cause is different from its effect. But 

^hTZ ^“ot/ifferent from conjunction and disjunction. 
effL? With the latter. What is inferred is the 

^ort (prnyflma) on the part of Devadatta. which initiates move- 

of a relmiorh^ experience 
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discrete conjunction and disjunction are the marks of inferring 
movement, the present tense in ‘this is moving’ cannot be 
explained. When conjunction has already come to an end before 
disjunction takes place, it has become a thing of the past, so 
that the inferred movement too must be a thing of the past*and 
its cognition must arise in the form ‘this has moved’ instead of 
‘this is moving.’ Again, movement should be inferred in the 
case of a fish also, because, though it be in a fixed position, it 
has conjunction and disjunction with water constantly flowing 
to and away from it. In the case of a fixed post also there should 
be the inference of movement, because it has disjunction from 
a hawk (when the hawk flies away) as much as the hawk has 
disjunction from it. If it be said that movement is inferred not 
from disjunction alone but from conjunction preceded by dis¬ 
junction, then, when the post has disjoined from one hawk and 
is conjoined with another hawk, we should infer that the post 
moves. Again, when Devadatta disjoins from a point of space 
and conjoins with another point, we must apprehend that he is 
still moving though actually he has stopped. It will be said that 
the hawk which has disjoined from the post is seen to come in 
conjunction with another place and that this fact cannot be 
explained by movement inhering in the post. This is true, and 
then let movement be presumed in the hawk too, but so far as 
the movement of the post is concerned nothing can debar us 
from inferring it, because the alleged marks of the inference, 
viz., conjunction and disjunction are present in the post. It is 
again said by Prabhakara that movement is inferred only when 
conjunction and disjunction are seen to arise in the place of the 
moving object, while the hawk is not the place of the post, so 
that movement of the post cannot be inferred. Let, then, there 
be no inference of movement in the post, yet this does not affect 
the case of the fish quoted above, because water is its own place. 
Prabhakara holds that the sky is invisible, and hence the con¬ 
junction and disjunction of a hawk flying in the sky with parts 
of the sky will also be invisible, so that we cannot infer that the 
hawk moves. We certainly apprehend the movement of the 
hawk in the sky, but this cannot be explained by its conjunction 
and disjunction with parts of light scattered in the sky (if such 
be the alternative explanation), because when it is dark no such 
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thing can happen. The supposition of conjunction and disjunc¬ 
tion with parts of darkness cannot be of any avail, because 
darkness, according to Prabhakara, is not a positive entity but 
a mere negation of light and hence it is not capable of having 
conjunction and disjunction with anything. Potency is impercep¬ 
tible unlike movement, but it is known through presumption 
as will be shown later on. Therefore, there being no impercep¬ 
tible thing to be known through the inference called adfstasva- 
laksaija, the twofold division of inference suggested by Prabha¬ 
kara falls to the ground. Really speaking, inference always 
proceeds from an observed relationship, which cannot be possible 
unless both the terms of the relationship are perceptible.®® 


6.6.3. Kevalmvayin, Kevalavyatirekin and Anvaya-vyatirekin 

Uddyotakara’® mentions three more kinds of inference, viz., 
kevalanvayin, kevalavyatirekin and anvayavyatirekin according 
as the vyapti is derived respeclively from uniform agreement in 
presence alone, or uniform agreement in absence alone, or uni¬ 
form agreement in presence and absence both. In the first case 
the vyapti 1 $ purely an affirmative proposition, e.g., ‘all knowable 
things arenameable; the pot is a knowable thing; therefore, it 
is nameable. In the secc.id case the is a purely negative 
proposition, e.g., ‘what is not different from the other elements 
has no smell; the earth has smell, therefore, the earth is different 
from the other elements’. In the third case the vyapti can be 
stated m affirmative as well as negative forms. The inference of 
fire from smoke is of this kind. This inference can be put in 
two forms, viz., ‘all cases of smoke are cases of fire; the hill is a 
case of smoke; therefore, it is a case of fire’and ‘no case of 
non-fire IS a case of smoke; the hill is a case of smoke; there¬ 
fore, it is a case of fire’. In the inference of the first kind no 
negative instance can be observed; in that of the second kind no 
positive instance can be observed; and in that of the third both 
positive and negative instances are observed 

Inthe Bhatta system the second kind is not recognized be 
cause it is based on a negative wSnti J®cognized be- 

a ucgdiive vyapti, while negation, according 
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to Kumarila is the object of an independent pramdna called 
‘amipalabdhi: The second form of the third kind of inference 
also is not recognized for the same reason. Though in the in¬ 
ference of fire from smoke the vydpti is derived from the obser¬ 
vation of both positive and negative instances, yet logically the 
conclusion follows from the affirmative form of the vydpti a\onQ. 
ICumarila s view seems to be correct. One of the general rules of 
syllogism is that when the conclusion is affirmative both the 
premises must be affirmative. Accordingly, the conclusion ‘the 
hill has fire’ must follow from the affirmative premises, viz., 
‘whatever has smoke has fire’ and ‘the hill has smoke’. Thus 
the Bhatta recognizes only one form of inference, viz., the 
mood Barbara in the first figure.’^ 

6.7. Conditions of a Valid Inference'. Fallacies 

The validity of an inference depends on the validity of its 
constituent propositions. If any of the constituent propositions 
is fallacious the whole inference is vitiated. Kumarila classifies 
the fallacies of inference into the fallacies of conclusion {pratijnd- 
bhdsa), those of the minor premise (lietvdbhdsa), and those of the 
major premise (dr^fdntdbhdsa). 

6.7.1. Fratijndblidsa-s’^ 

An inference proceeds from what is already known to what 
is inferred. All pramdtfa-s are characterized by novelty. Hence a 
valid conclusion should be one which is not previously known 
in the form in which it is stated (tddrupyena grhitatvairi) or in a 
contradictory form (tadviparyayato'pi vd). That is, the conclusion 
must not already be known to be true or false. That which is 
already known so does not require any proof. When a conclu¬ 
sion is known to be true the inference appearing to prove it 
becomes superfluous and when it is known to be false the in¬ 
ference has no scope, since it is contradicted as soon as it 
appears by a quicker (slghrabhdvi) and more convincing 
prarndfia. 

Now, the question arises as to how one pramdna can contradict 
another pramdna. If one pramdtja can contradict another, how 

71. MM, p. 56. 
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can we have faith in the pramdijal The answer is that a pramdija 
is never contradicted and that which is contradicted is not a 
pramam, but a pramdijabhasa, i.e., that which bears the deceptive 
appearance of a pramdna. A pramdija is a true and definite 
knowledge. When a thing is truly and definitely known to have 
a character it contradicts and resists the appearance of a knowl¬ 
edge pointing to an opposite character. When there is a conflict 
between two means of knowledge, one which is stronger prevails 
over the other which is weaker. Though usually perception is 
seen to be stronger, yet it cannot be generalized that it is always 
stronger. The strength of a pramdija lies in its stronger appeal 
to the intellect, its indubitable character and the ease and quick¬ 
ness with which it arises. Contrarily, a weak pramdija is slow in 
its birth and intellectual appeal and is less convincing. Among 
these characteristics quickness or slowness is not so important 
as the power of conviction. Perception always arises more 
quickly than other pramdija-s, yet sometimes due to distance and 
other factors it remains doubtful. In such a case it is liable to be 
contradicted by a more convincing pramdija, e.g., inference. It is 
not a rule that a false inference should always be contradicted by 
preception. It may be contradicted by any of the six recognized 
pramdija-s. 

The conditions of a valid inference mentioned above are 
psychological rather than logical. The logical conditions are 
that the premises must be true and that they must imply the 
conclusion. They are called by Stebbing the 'constitutive' con¬ 
ditions of inference. From their violation arise the fallacies 
called hetvabhdsa-s and 'drstdntdbhdsa-s'.Here we are concened 
with the fallacies of pratijnd or conclusion which arise from the 
violation of the psychological conditions. The psychological 
conditions relate to the knowledge of the person who infers. 
Their non-fulfilment cannot be declared to be a positive dis- 
proof of the conclusion. Yet, it is their fulfilment on which 

conclusion for the inferrer. Stebbing 
calls them 'epistemic' conditions. 

?omIlh\°naT‘'® f ^ passes from 

something known to something inferred, it is clear that we 

could not say we had inferred ‘q« if we had already asserted 
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‘q’. It is, therefore, obvious that ‘q’ must not be known to be 
true, and equally obvious that ‘q’ must not be known to be 
false. We must also know that ‘p’ implies ‘q’. These condi¬ 
tions are ‘epistemic’; they relate to what the thinker who is 
inferring knows. These conditions depend upon the relation 
of the thinker to the propositions involved in the process of 
inference.’^ 

The following are the fallacies of conclusion: 

6.7.1.1. Siddhavise§a)}a 

When the conclusion is already well known independently of 
the inference which seeks to prove it, the fallacy is called 
‘siddhavisesatja', i.e., conclusion having a well known predi¬ 
cate. For example, when an elephant is directly perceived, the 
inference of its presence from its trunk involves this fallacy. 
Another example is the inference proving the conclusion that fire 
is hot which everybody knows directly through perception. 

6.7.1.2. Badhita {Sublated) 

This fallacy occurs when a conclusion is sublated by another 
stronger pramatja. It is primarily of six kinds according as the 
sublating pramdna is perception, a more convincing inference, 
sabda, iipamana, arthdpatti or amipalabdhi. Sublation by percep¬ 
tion {pratyaksabdd/ia) is exemplified in proving the conclusion 
that fire is not hot or that sound is imperceptible. We directly 
perceive through touch that fire is hot and we actually perceive 
sound. 

Sublation by inference (anumanab3dhd) h illustrated in proving 
that sound is not audible. Dinnaga cited this example as a case of 
sublation by perception. But this is wrong. What we mean by audi¬ 
bility is that sound is apprehended by the ear. But we do not per¬ 
ceive this fact, though we have a director perceptual knowledge of 
sound. Audibility is really an object of inference. The perception 
of sound must have some cause and the cause must be something 
other than utterance, because in spite of the utterance by the 
speaker we sometimes fail to apprehend sound. We observe t at 
when the ears are closed or they suffer from some disease, as m 
the case of a deaf person, there is no perception of sound and 
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that when the ears are not closed or diseased, though the other 
sense-organs may be diseased, as in the case of a blind man 
there is a perception of sound. Thus from this agreement be¬ 
tween the ears and the perception of sound in presence as well 
as absence {anvayavyatireka) it is inferred that the ears are the 
cause of the perception of sound, i.e., that sound is audible. The 
inference may be put in the following logical form: ‘That on 
whose presence a second thing occurs and in whose absence it 
does not occur, is the cause of the latter; the ears are the thing 
in whose presence the perception of sound occurs and in whose 
absence it does not occur; therefore, the ears are the cause of 
the perception of sound’. This inference sublates the inference 
of a person who argues that sound is not audible because it is a 
quality like colour. 


Sublation by sabda is of three kinds, viz., sublation by one’s 
words {pratijnabadha), sublation by one’s previous statement 
(pi/rvasanjalpabadha) and sublation by what is generally accept¬ 
ed by peaple {lokaviruddhd). When a person says, ‘I have been 
silent throughout my life’, the statement is contradicted by the 
mere utterance of it, because as soon as he utters this sentence 
he gives up his silence. If a person says, ‘all statements are false’, 
the predicate ‘false’ applies to this statement also. If all state¬ 
ments are really false, then the statement embodying this asser¬ 
tion also being a statement must be false. And if this statement 
is not false, then it cannot be asserted that all statements are 
false, because then at least one statement will be true. When 


someone says, ‘my mother who gave birth to me is barren’, the 
staternent is sublated by the subject ‘my mother’ which implies 
wu ^ V* Qot barren. All these statements are self-contradictory. 
When the Buddhist tries to prove that sound is eternal or inde- 
s ructible it is contradictory to his own accepted tenet that every¬ 
thing is momentary Actually which of the two inferences, one 
k t and the other its non-eternality, 
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Sucarltamisra says that these are not really the examples of 
sublation by sabda. A statement is really sublated by sabda- 
pramana when it is opposed to the scripture. Parthasarathi says 
that this fallacy occurs in the following examples: ‘The human 
skull is sacred, because it is a part of body like shell’; ‘Sacrifice 
is not a means of acquiring heaven, because it is an action like 
the action of eating’; ‘Animal sacrifice is a sin, because it is kill¬ 
ing like killing a brahmapa’. 

Sucaritamilra says that the above threefold division of the 
fallacies called sabdabddha is in accordance with the view of 
other logicians. The words of a speaker are not pramaijia. 
Similarly, lokaprasiddhi or tradition is neither sabda-prama^a, 
nor any independent pramaiia, but is only one among percep- 
tion, inference etc., so that opposition to it does not mean 
opposition to sabda. It is, however, difficult to find who the 
other logicians are, whose view Kumarila has given. The other 
logicians who enumerate the fallacies of conclusion separately 
are Prasastapada and Dihnaga. Pra§astapada mentions the 
fallacies called againavirodha, svasdstravirodlta and svavacana- 
virodha separately without including them under one head, viz., 
sabdavirodha.’’* Dihnaga also mentions agamaviruddha, loka- 
viruddha and svavacanaviruddha separately.’® It seems more 
probable that Kumarila has given his own view. And there is no 
inconsistency in it, because Kumarila does not restrict 
pramdnatva to scriptural statements alone as Prabhakara does. 
According to him both kinds of statement, scriptural as well as 
secular, are included in sabdapramaiia, 

Sublation by upamana (uparndnabadha) is exemplified m the 
statement of a person that cow does not resemble gavaya when 
he tries to prove it to another person who. having perceived the 
forms of both a cowand a gavaya knows beyond doubt through 
upamana that cow resembles gavaya. ' 

When some reliable person reports that Deva 
does not eat during the day, we presume that 
Now if someone states that Devadatta does not eat at all his 

statement is sublated by the above arthapatti. If we know that 
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Caitra is alive and we do not find him in his house, then we 
presume that he must be outside. To state that he is not outside 
would be another example of sublation by artliapatii. Sublation 
by arthapatti is of six kinds according to the six kinds o^arthd- 
patti. The various kinds of arthapatti will be described later. 

An example of sublation by anupalabdhi is the statement that 
a hare has horns or that fire is cold, since by anupalabdhi or 
non-apprehension we definitely know that a hare has no horns 
and that fire is not cold. 

The fallacies called bddhita are classified from another point 
of view into dharmadharnusambandhabadha, dharmasvarupa- 
bddha, dharmavisesabadha, dharmisvarupabadha, and dharmi- 
visesabadha. 

The first of these is so called because in it the relation of the 
subject of the conclusion to the predicate is sublated by a 
stronger pramdija. In it the subject and predicate are real by 
themselves, but their relation is unreal. The examples given 
above are mostly of this kind. 

When a person seeing burnt straws in ice infers that ice con¬ 
tains fire, the conclusion is sublated by perception. In this 
example the subject‘ice’ and the predicate‘fire’ both are real, 
but their relation is sublated. This is, however, cited as an 
example ol dhanyasmrupabddha, i.e., one in which the existence 
of the predicate is sublated. When it is said that ice contains fire 
It is implied that ice contains heat, though it is not directly 
stated, and this is cited as an example of dharmavisesabddha, 
I.e one in which a particular property of the predicate is sub- 


ca^i nn- t ^ r ^ sin, e.g., animal sacrifici 

causes pain to the performer, the subject is unreal because it ii 

self-contradictory. That which is prescribed by the scriptuR 
cannot be a sin and that which is a sin cannot be nrrscribed 
This IS an example of the fallacy called dharmisvartalddha ^ e 
one in which the existence of the subject is sublated. The stat 
ment also implies that a prescribed duty cause<? nnin tn ft. 
former, and this is cited as an examnip nf ni ^ ° 
o.e in which a pardc„lar“r„“n? 
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sublated. This fallacy is called ubhayasvarupavise^abadha. When 
it is said by the Buddhist that all cognitions are false, it involves 
this fallacy. The particular property of the subject sublated is 
momentariness and the particular property of the predicate sub¬ 
lated is absolute falsehood. The Buddhist equates existence with 
cognition. Accordingly, cognition=cognition of cognition; 
falsehood “Cognition of falsehood; niementariness = cognition 
of momentariness; and absolute falsehood = cognition of abso¬ 
lute falsehood. Now, if the statement ‘all cognitions are false’ 
is accepted, then all the right-hand members of these equations 
are false, which is equivalent to the negation of all the left-hand 
members. 

We have noted that some of the given examples are put in 
wrong classes. If we examine these examples we shall find that 
they are cases either of contradiction by one’s own words or of 


contradiction by one’s previous statements. This classification 
of the fallacies of conclusion based on the sublation of its sub¬ 
ject and predicate is not found in the works of Dinnaga, 
Prji«a 5 ianflfla and Dharmakirti. It appears that Rumania 



and seems 
gave it up. 


6.7.2. Hetvabhasa-s 
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follow Parthasarathi’s account'' of the hetvabhasa-% or the 
fallacies of the minor premise, referring to Kuraarila only 
on controversial issues. 

The fallacies are mainly three in number, viz., asiddha, anaika- 
ntika and virudd/ia, and each is subdivided as follows: 

6.7.2.1. Asiddha or the Non-Established Middle Term 

It is of five kinds: (i) 5 varupasiddha or non-established existence. 
‘Buddha is the knower of dharma, because he is omniscient’. 
Here the middle term ‘omniscient’ is non-established, because 
omniscience is not found anywere. Omniscience is an imaginary 
character, not an actual one. (ii) Sambandhdsiddha or non-estab¬ 
lished relation: ‘Fire does not burn, because it is cold.’ Here the 
middle term ‘cold’ is a real character found in other things, but 
its relation to the minor term‘fire’ is unreal, (iii) Vyatirekasiddha 
or non-establishment elsewhere: ‘Cow is an animal having 
dewlap etc., because it is denoted by the word ‘cow’.’ Here the 
middle term ‘denoted by the word cow’ has no existence apart 
from the paksa or minor term. The middle term should be capa¬ 
ble of residing in things other than the paksa. This fallacy is 
also called ‘asddhdrana’ or the uncommon middle. According to 
some it is a variety of the doubtful middle, (yv) Asrayasiddhaox 
non-established substrate: ‘Space is eternal, because it is a sub¬ 
stance without parts. The Sautrantika denies the reality of space. 
So, from his point of view the minor terra of the inference, which 
is the substrate of the middle terra, is imaginary, (v) Vyaptyasiddha 
or partly non-established: It is also named ‘Bhagasiddha’ and 
‘Pak?aikadesahetvdsiddha.' This fallacy occurs when the middle 
term resides only in a part of the minor term: ‘Air and space are 
non-eternal, because they are tangible.’ Here the middle term 
resides only in air, not in space, because space is not tangible. 

6 . 1 . 2.2 Anaikdntika or Non-Conclusive or Doubtful Middle 

It IS of two kinds: (i) Savyabhicara or irregular middle: 
‘Sound IS eternal, because it is intangible.’ Here intangibility 
does not regularly accompany eternality. Intangibility is found 
to characterize eternal things, e.g., soul, as well as non-eternal 
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things, e,g., action. Thus the relation of the middle term with 
the major as well as its contradictory is a source of doubt, so 
that the inference of eternality becomes non-conclusive. This 
fallacy is also called sQdhdrana or the common middle, because 
it is commonly found in the major and its absence, (ii) Saprati- 
sddhana ov satpratipaksa: Kumarila calls it 'viniddhdvyabhicarV.’^^ 
It occurs when there are two middle terras leading to conflicting 
inferences and there is no decision as to which of the two is the 
real one, ‘Air is perceptible, because it possesses finite magnitude 
and is tangible.’ Again, ‘air is imperceptible, because it is a 
substance without colour.’ Here there are two middle terms 
‘having a finite magnitude and tangibility’ and ‘being a sub¬ 
stance without colour,’ both leading to conflicting inferences. 
They appear to be equally cogent and it is diflSicult to determine 
whether air is perceptible or imperceptible. Hence it gives rise to 
doubt. 

Prabhakara rejects the second variety of anaikdntika. He 
argues that two contradictory middle terms cannot be equally 
powerful and cannot be predicated of the minor term simulta¬ 
neously. If it were not so the resultant doubt could never be re¬ 
moved. In the above examples, Prabhakara says, the first middle 
terra is more powerful and leads to the perceptibility of air. 
Parthasarathi’s answer to this objection is that cases of saprati- 
sddhana are of a frequent occurrence and the doubt in such 
cases is removed by some stronger pramdna. What is said is not 
that two equally powerful but contradictory middle terms can 
reside in the somQ paksa^ but that, though one of them is 
really stronger than the other, yet it is not discovered at the 
time as to which one is stronger and which weaker. The result is 
that doubt arises and continues till a decision is not arrived at 
by appealing to a sixoxigQvpramdrta later on. We have many such 
instances of doubt in common experience, for example, when a 
man seeing a branchless tree from a distance doubts whether it 
is a man or a post. Such a doubt is seen to be temporary. It 
disappears as soon as the thing is observed closely, and similarly, 
the doubt produced by a sapratisddlianahetii disappears with the 
help of a stronger pramdna. 
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KutnSrila mentions three varieties of anaikantika. In addition 
to the above two the third is asadharaija or the uncommon middle. 
When someone argues that ‘earth is eternal, because it has smell’, 
the middle term ‘smell’ is a unique property of earth, i.e., it is not 
found in other elements. Since it isnotfound in anything which is 
established to be eternal or non-eternal, except in earth, and since 
the eternality ornon-eternality of earth is yet unknown, the middle 
term ‘smell’ cannot lead to any inference. 

Now, it is true that this uncommon middle is a source of 
fallacy, but can it be a source of doubt? The sadharaija middle 
is common to the probandum as well as the absence of the 
probandum and it is rightly a source of doubt, because it leads 
to two contradictory cognitions, viz., the cognition of the prob¬ 
andum and that of its absence. But an asadharana middle being 
found neither in the probandum nor in its absence does not 
lead to any cognition. How, then, can it be a source of doubt? 
Kumarila answers that a sddharana middle is concomitant with 
the probandum, but is not non-concomitant with the absence of 
the probandum. Intangibility, for instance, is present in eternal 
things, but is not absent from non-eternal things. Invariable con¬ 
comitance, which is the ground of inference, depends on anvaya 
and vyatireka both while in the case of a sadhdraifa middle there 
is only anvaya but no vyatireka. A sadharai.ta middle fulfills only 
one condition of validity and hence it is a source of doubt. 
Similarly, an asadharaija middle also fulfills only one condition 
and, hence it too is a source of doubt. To explain, the asadharana 
middle ‘smell’ is absent from non-eternal things, e.g , action, cog¬ 
nition etc., and so far it has vyatireka, but it being absent even 
from eternal things, e.g., soul etc. there is no anvaya. The point 
may be explained in a different way thus: A sddhdraifa middle 
produces doubt not simply because it produces two cognitions 
but because it produces two contradictory cognitions which can¬ 
not be reconciled. The same thing happens in the case of an 
osddhdrana middle also. An asadharana middle is found to be 
absent from the probandum as weil as the negation of it and 
thus leads to two irreconcilable cognitions., viz., the cognition of 
the absence of the probandum and that of the absence of the 

negation of it. Smell is not found in eternal things and hence its 
presence m earth produces the cognition that earth is not eternal. 
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Again, smell is not found in non-eternal things and hence its 
presence in earth produces the cognition that earth is not non¬ 
eternal. These two cognitions are contradictory and so they give 
rise to doubt."® 

Umbeka does not say anything on this point.®" But Partha- 
sarathi and Sucaritamisra say that the above view is not 
Kumarila’s own®^ Dihnaga, who precedes Kumarila by some 
centuries, holds that asadlidrana middle is a source of doubt.®" 
He cites the inference ‘sound is eternal because it is audible’ 
as an example of this fallacy. Prasastapada makes asddhdraija 
an independent kind of hetvdbhasa and calls it amdhyavasita.^^ 
Sucaritamisra says that doubt is a mental state in which the mind 
swings between two extremes and that there are no extremes in 
the case of an asddhdra^a middle, because such a middle term is 
not found to be concomitant with anything. Moreover, doubt 
occurs only when there is a limited number of alternatives, not 
when the number is infinite. In the case of‘smell’, however, there 
is an infinite number of alternatives, because it is absent from 
everything other than earth. We cannot restrict the number to two, 
viz., eternality and non-eternality alone. We can do so only onthe 
basis of the following inference: Things having an uncommon prop¬ 
erty are seen to be either eternal or non-eternal j earth is a thing 
having an uncommon property ‘smell’; therefore, it is either 
eternal or non-eternal. Thus if there is a doubt as to whether earth 
is eternal or non-eternal, the source of it is not ‘smell which is 
asadhdratia^ but it is asadlidratjatva or the character of possessing a 
unique property, which is common to earth and other things of a 
doubtful character. Therefore, an asadharam middle cannot be 
a source of doubt. Sucaritamisra rejects Pralastapada’s view on 
the ground ihsX anadhyavasdya is nothing but an absence of 
cognition®" and concludes that an asadharam middle is not a 
source of doubt but is merely a means of stimulating curiosity 
{jijndsdmatrahetu). We have already given Parthasarathi’s view, 
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who includes this fallacy in asiddha under the name vyatirekd- 
though, it should be noted, this name seems to be im¬ 
proper, because in the case of asddhdraijta not only vyatireka but 
anvaya also is non-established. Sucaritamisra’s view seems to be 
correct, but it is difiScult to say that Kumarila has given not his 
own view but that of his adversary. It is unlikely that one 
should propound a view which he does not accept and even defend 
it without expressing his own disapproval. 

Kumarila mentions that some logicians try to reduce sapra- 
tisadhana to one or the other of the two fallacies known as 
sddhdraija and asddhdrapa. But his own view is that it is different 
from both. In sapratisddhana there axe two inferences proposed 
by two different parties in a debate and doubt arises in the mind 
of a third party, viz., the audience. But in sddhdratfa and asadhd- 
raija each there is only one inference proposed by one party 
and the doubt arises in the mind of the opposite party, while 
the audience may not have the doubt. Thus sapratisddhana is 
fundamentally different from sddhdraija and asddhdraija^’^ 

6.1.23 Virtiddha or Contradictory Middle 

It is called bddhaka also. A contradictory middle term estab- 
lishesjust the opposite of the desired major term and it is of 
one kind only. If, however, it be necessary to mention subsidiary 
divisions, then two only need be mentioned, viz., (i) dharma- 
svarupabddha or the middle that proves the non-existence of the 
desired major, and (ii) dharmavisesabddha or the middle that 
proves the non-existence of a particular property of the major. 
Some mention six varieties adding four more to the above two, 
(iii) dharmisvariipabddha or the middle that proves the non¬ 
existence of the minor, (iv) dharmivise^abddha or one that proves 
the non-existence of a particular property of the minor, (v) 
ubbayasvarupabddha or one that proves the non-existence of the 
major and minor both, and (vi) ubhayaviSesabddha which is the 
combination of (ii) and (iv). Others exclude (v) and (vi). 
‘Sound is eternal because it is a product.’ In this inference the 
middle term‘being a product’ is invariably concomitant with non- 
eternahty and hence it really proves the non-existence of eternality 
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which is desired to be proved. ‘Body and sprouts have a sentient 
being as their creator, because they are products like a pot’. In 
this inference the middle term rules out the disembodied charac¬ 
ter of the creator, because the creator in the case of a pot etc. 
is always seen to be an embodied being. This is an example of the 
second variety of viruddha, since it proves the non-existence of a 
desired particular property ‘disembodiedness’ of the major 
‘creator’. Though this property is not clearly stated, yet it is 
implied. 

6.7.3. Drstantabhasa-s^^ 

These are the fallacies of example. Example is of two kinds, 
viz., similar example (sddhannya) and dissimilar example 
{yaidharmya). When a similar example is stated the middle term 
should be the subject and the major term the predicate. But when 
a dissimilar example is stated the negation of the major should 
be the subject and the negation of the middle the predicate. For 
example, in the case of the inference of fire from smoke the 
similar example should be accompanied by the statement ‘where 
there is smoke there is fire’, and the dissimilar example should 
be accompanied by the statement ‘where there is no fire there is 
no smoke’. This should happen when the middle and majorterms 
are of an unequal extension. But when they are of an equal ex¬ 
tension there is no harm in making the negation of the middle 
the subject and the negation of the major the predicate. The 
fallacies of similar example are : sadhyasunya, hetusunyci, itbhaya- 
swiya and vyaptiiwiya which arise when the example is devoid 
respectively of the probandum, the probans, the both and 
invariable concomitance. ‘Sound is eternal because it is 
formless.’ If the example in this inference is ‘action’, it is devoid 
of the probandum ‘eternal’; if it is ‘atom’, it is devoid of the 
probans ‘formless’; if it is‘jar’, it is devoid of both; and if it is 
‘ether’ it is devoid of vyapti or invariable concomitance, though 
it is not devoid of the co-existence of the probans and the prob¬ 
andum. It should be noted ihzXvyapti is not a mere co-existence 
of the middle and major terms. Some people do not believe in 
the reality of ether. For them the example of ether is an imag- 
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inary one and thus one more fallacy may be added to the 
above four; Kumarila calls it dharmyasiddha and Narayaria calls 
it asrayahina or devoid of the base.®' 

The dissimilar example is not necessarily to be stated. But 
when it is stated the following fallacies are to be avoided: 
‘Whatever is non-eternal has form, like an atom’ involves the 
fallacy called sadhyabhdvasmya, because an atom is devoid of 
the negation of eternality. When the example is‘cognition’ instead 
of atom the fallacy is hetvdbhdvasunya, because it is devoid of 
‘form’ which is the negation of‘formlessness’. When the example 
is ‘ether’ the fallacy is ubhaydbhdvasunya, because it is devoid of 
the negations of both eternality and formlessness. It also involves 
the fallacy of asrayahina or imaginary example from the 
Buddhist point of view. When the example is ‘jar’, the fallacy is 
vyaptisunya, because, though there is a co-existence of non- 
eternality and form in a jar, it cannot be universalized. 


87. MM, p. 89. 


Chapter VII 


VERBAL TESTIMONY (^ABDA) 


Testimony is an important source of knowledge. A major 
portion of a person’s stock of knowledge about the world is 
acquired from the oral or written testimony of other persons. 
The importance of testimony becomes obvious when we imagine 
a person deprived of all contact with other persons and books 
in which case he would simply be reduced to the level of a brute. 
Compared with what we know from testimony, the amount of 
what we know through perception and inference is extremely 
meagre. Testimony has been recognized as an independent 
source of knowledge by all Indian philosophers except the 
Carvaka, the Buddhists and the Vaisesika. The Carvaka rejects 
testimony in general, because, according to him, it does not give 
valid knowledge, and scriptural testimony in particular, because 
Vedic knowledge in his opinion is “all fraud, a device of the 
cunning priests to earn their living by cheating the ignorant 
masses”. The Buddhist and the VaiSesika recognize testimony, 
but not as an independent means of knowledge. They reduce 
testimony to inference. 


7.1. The Nature of Verbal Testimony 

Testimony may be verbal or non-verbal. Non-verbal testimony 
consists of gestures. But it is not important, beca-use it ® 
precision. Verbal testimony consists of verbal 
people intended to express certain facts. Gautama e "®® 
testimony as the statement of a reliable person, rehabiluy 

of a person making a statement is a con i - .j. j 

validity of the knowledge derived in this way. however 

quite acceptable. Kumarila and other Mimaipsakas. however. 


1. NS, 1.1.7. 
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do not accept it for the following reasons: The Nyaya definition 
presupposes that all verbal statements are made by persons. 
But the Mimaipsaka has reasons to disagree with it. At least in 
one case, viz., the case of Vedic statements, he holds, there are 
statements which are not made by any person. According to the 
Nyaya Vedic statements are statements of God who is a super¬ 
natural person. But according to the Mimarpsaka there is no 
God, and hence Vedic statements are impersonal. The Nyaya 
definition thus is too narrow. Therefore, following Sahara, 
Kumarila® defines verbal testimony as a statement which pro¬ 
duces in the mind of the hearer, who knows the meaning of 
words, a knowledge of facts that lie beyond the range of his 
perception.® Explaining this definition Parthasarathi says that a 
verbal statement gives the knowledge of a fact through an under¬ 
standing of the statement depending on the meaning of words 
which the statement is composed of and that it is an independent 
means of valid knowledge in so far as the assertion contained 
therein is not already known by other means to be true or false.^ 
This latter qualification is added because whatever is a pramdna 
must give a new knowledge. 

Knowledge based on testimony is of two kinds, one arising 
from the words of a person and the other arising from the 
words of impersonal origin {paiiruseyamapaiirufeyatri va) accord¬ 
ing as the testimony is secular or scriptural.® Secular testimony 
is the statement of a trustworthy person, and scriptural testi¬ 
mony is the statement of the Veda. Scriptural sentences are 
eternal, having no human or divine authorship. A sentence 
uttered by a trustworthy person issues from a faultless source. 
There being no defect in the source, both the kinds of sentences 
are valid. Words are not created by any agency. A pramdna is 
invalidated by the defects of its source. The Veda, as it has no 
author, has no cause or source. Therefore, there is no possibility 
of its being invalidated by defects of the source. 


2 . 

3. 

4. 


5. 


SV, Sabda, 52-53. 
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A sentence either is of two kinds, one which expresses some 
existing thing (siddharthavakya) and the other which expresses 
something to be done (yidhdyakavakya). The former is the state¬ 
ment of a fact and the latter is that of a command. The former 
refers to such facts as ‘this is a man’ and the latter to commands 
such as ‘do this’, ‘avoid this’ etc. We divide factual statements 
into affirmative, negative, hypothetical, disjunctive etc. 

According to Kumarila a word directly denotes a universal or 
class concept. When a word is not used in a sentence, it means 
the universal for which it stands, and it does not refer to the 
existence of the universal, for, a universal is eternal and no 
question of its existence or non-existence arises. An affirmative 
factual statement, which contains the verb ‘is’, refers to the 
existence of something. But this something is not the universal 
directly denoted by the subject-word. It rather is the individual 
qualified by the universal. 

Regarding negative factual sentences Kumarila says that they 
refer to non-existence which also is a fact like existence. The 
word ‘not’ occurring in a factual sentence sometimes serves the 
purpose of differentiating one existing thing from another exist¬ 
ing thing, ‘A cow is not a horse’ means ‘a cow is different from 
a horse’. The function of the word ‘not’ occurring in a factual 
statement is to remove ignorance or doubt or to reject a false 
idea {ajndtasandigdhaviparitarthavaramm). When a person is 
ignorant of something, a negative statement removes his igno¬ 
rance by pointing out that something does not exist. When a 
person is in doubt about something, as when one is not sure 
whether a thing is a man or a post, his doubt is removed on 
hearing a statement negating one of the alternatives. When a 
person falsely perceives a snake and another person P®''* 
ceives correctly makes the statement ‘this is not a sna.ke, then 
the falsehood of the former’s perception is “P®^ ® 

latter’s statement. It may be pointed out here tha the first tvvo 
functions of a negative statement are not. 

affirmative statement also removes T Wke 

third function alone seems to be peculiar. When I make the 
statement ‘this is not P’, it may be taken as exposing the false¬ 
hood of an actual or possible assertion in the fom this is P . 
Thus my statement is equivalent to the assertion that the asser- 
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tion ‘this is P’ is false. There is no need of another person even. 
I myself might have made the assertion ‘this is P’ on some 
earlier occasion and now discover its falsehood. In this case my 
statement ‘this is not P’ rejects my own previous cognition as 
false {purvajmtopamardanani). In case I or anyone else has 
never made the assertion ‘this is P’, even then the negative state¬ 
ment ‘this is not P’ may be taken as rejecting a mere supposi¬ 
tion. 

Regarding a disjunctive statement Kumarila says that it refers 
to a subjective attitude of doubt towards some fact. Reality is 
not disjunctive. When our knowledge of reality is not definite, 
we make disjunctive statements like ‘this is a man or a post’, 
‘this is moving or stationary’® etc. 

7.2. Criticism of the Buddhist and Vaisesika Views 

The Buddhist and the Vaisesika do not accord the status of 
an independent pramana to verbal testimony. The Buddhist 
maintains that the intention of a speaker finds expression in his 
statement. The intention is the cause and the statement its effect. 
When a speaker utters a word, the hearer infers his intention as 
he infers the presence of fire from its effect, viz., smoke. In this 
inferential process the speaker is the minor term, his intention 
is the major term and the word is the middle term.’ Sridhara 
also remarks: 

Just as the inferential process functions through invariable con¬ 
comitance, so do words also.... As a matter of fact, we know 
that a word never denotes anything until it is known for certain 
that it never fails in its concomitance with such denotation; 
and when it does denote an object after the unfailing con¬ 
comitance has been ascertained, it becomes an inferential sign 
pure and simple.® 

The Buddhist maintains that when a word is heard the hearer 
infers the intention of the speaker. But how can one infer the 
said intention unless he has already understood what the word 

6. SV, Vakya,2Q\.2\. 

7. TH, 1512-22. 

8. NK, pp. 213-14. 
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means? Whatever the intention of the speaker may be, the 
meaning of the uttered word has already been cognized by the 
hearer without the help of syllogistic reasoning. The VaiSesika 
holds that the meaning of a word is cognized through inference, 
because just as the cognition of fire from smoke depends on a 
positive and negative experience of smoke-fire relationship, so 
the cognition of the meaning of a word too depends on the 
experience of a positive and negative experience of word-object 
relationship. This experience we have in childhood when adults 
utter the word ‘cow’ and a cow is present and when they do not 


utter this word and the cow is absent. 

Kumarila says that when we have already learnt the meaning 
of a word in the said manner and then afterwards hear that 
word, the cognition of its meaning arises in our mind through 
memory and not through inference. Thus the understanding of 
the word being of the nature of recollection, it is not apramana 
at all. The Buddhist and VaiSesika attempt to reduce our cogni¬ 
tion of meaning on hearing a word to inference is futile, because 
what constitutes the piwnSija called verbal testimony is not a 
but a sentence. Even if the meaning of a word be cognized 
through inference, the knowledge of a fact on hearing a sentence 
is not inferential and hence the Buddhist and Vaise§ika argumen s 

are irrelevant.® . „ 

The kno«ledge of the meaning of a sentence “ns's •‘nonf 

the meaning of »ords whose relation was ^ 

fore. Therefore, even the snspicion tha 
sentence is known through inference is i ^ j between 
presupposes a knowledge of the 

the probans and the probanduni. In the oognmon ^ «nt»c^ 

meaning the constituent words maj^ e sm 

ans, but there is no 'I?'J^'t^'Xani the infinite rela- 
infinite. It is ma„bitable fact that when some- 

tions between words. “^ .h-particular meaning of the 

body talks of 

sentences uttered by him .. jy and strange things. It 

ing even though they refer to ^ on a previously 

shows that sentence-meaning 


9. SV, Sabda, 60 and 104-108. 
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known relation between the utterance of a sentence and a fact. 
Therefore, our knowledge of a fact from a sentence is not 
inferential.^® 

Some people argue that verbal testimony is of the nature of 
inference, because the validity of a sentence is inferred from the 
trustworthy character of the speaker. It may be true, but it does 
not make the knowledge of a fact on hearing a sentence in¬ 
ferential, because the inference of validity takes place only after 
the meaning of the sentence has already been comprehended. 
The meaning of a sentence is grasped exactly after it is heard, 
for which no knowledge of the trustworthy or untrustworthy 
character of the speaker is needed. Even when the speaker of a 
sentence is not known at all, the meaning of the sentence is 
immediately grasped and it is only later that we have a recourse 
to inference when the validity of his assertion is doubted. Thus 
verbal testimony is independent of inference,^^ 

7.3. Refutation of Prabhakara's View 

Prabhakara is unwilling to accord the status of pramana to 
human statements, though he recognizes scriptural statement as 
an independent source of knowledge. He maintains that human 
statements are apt to be falsified by the inherent defects of men. 
They are frequently found to be invalid, so that no reliance can 
be placed on them. They simply convey what the speaker knows 
through other means of knowledge, and depend for their validity 
on verification by other means. So they are not recognized as 
an independent pramatja in the world too. When a person utters 
a sentence the hearer infers his intention from the words that 
are heard. So, because human words lead to the inference of the 
intention of the speaker, whatever inconsistency there may be it 
belongs to inference only and not to the words. But if this incon¬ 
sistency is held to pertain to the words only and not to inference, 
as is the opinion of the Bhatta, then words will be intrinsically 
invalid. The defects of a person, however, cannot contaminate 
words, since the function of a person is only to manifest words 
which are eternally there. 

10. SD, p. 73. 

11. SV, Kafcjro, 243-46. 
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This view is criticized by Parthasarathi’^- as follows: If secular 
statements are not pramana in their own capacity, then, how 
can scriptural statements be so? Both are words; and if one is 
accepted to be pramana, then the other too has to be accepted 
to be pramdija. The charge that if inconsistency is held to belong 
to human statements words will be intrinsically invalid has no 
foundation. It would be a real charge if it were accepted that a 
speaker merely gives manifestation to eternally existing words 
But such is not the case. Letters and words are eternally there, 
but, as regards sentences, they are constructed by human beings: 
they are not eternal. If it be supposed that sentences too are 
eternal and speakers only manifest them by their speech, then 
they will become impersonal like scriptural sentences. In that 
case the intentions behind the sentences will not properly belong 
to the speaker, just as the intentions behind scriptural sentences 
do not belong to the chanter of Vedic hymns. As the intentions 
are not of the speaker’s own, their inference from the words \vill 
then not be legitimate. It is generally seen that the construchon 
of a sentence is at variance with the intention of the speaker. 
An individual often fails to express his intentions in language 
correctly so that the inference of his intentions from his speec 

is generally found to be invalid. The conclusion is sabda 

is not recognized to be a pramam in the empirical sphere on 
the ground of its proneness to doubts or incoherence, then it 
will equally apply to the inference of the speaker s intentions 
too If secular statements are not pramana, then inference of 
intention too cannot be so. Moreover, the eyes etc. 0^®" ^ 
things not as they actually are, yet they do not cease to yield 
valid knowledge. Perception sometimes gives wrong knowledge, 
but it is not discarded on that ground. Similarly, words some¬ 
times are vitiated by the faults of the speaker, 
give knowledge cannot be denied for this reason. Therefore, 
huLn statements are a means of knowledge as much as per¬ 
son and inference are. We know the facts of the world as 
much from statements made by other persons as from the per- 
Ltual and inferential processes going on in our minds. It is no 
doubt true that sometimes the knowledge of facts derived from 


12. SD.p. 24. 
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statements of other persons is not found to be true; but this 
can be no reason to deny pramaijatva to human statements, 
because this defect is common to perception and inference also. 

7.4. Conclusion 

The Bhatta arguments are sound and convincing and hence 
it has to be recognized that verbal testimony is an independent 
means of knowledge. The Buddhist wrongly denies the indepen¬ 
dence of verbal testimony. The argument that verbal testimony 
is reducible to inference because the hearer infers the intention 
of the speaker from the latter’s words is irrelevant. We can 
infer anything about the mental state of the speaker or about 
nis personal life from his speech. But this is not verbal testi¬ 
mony. When someone says that ‘flying saucers’ come from 
Mars, the statement is primarily intended to convey the informa¬ 
tion about the objective fact that there are ‘flying saucers’ and 
they come from Mars. I may personally see the fact or infer it 
from some other knowledge about Mars; and in such a case the 
source of my knowledge of the fact will be perception or in¬ 
ference. But when I know this fact from the statement of another 
person the source of my knowledge is quite difierent. Though 
my hearing of the statement is auditory perception, yet my 
knowledge of the fact is not perception, since perceiving the 
words flying saucers come from Mars’ is not the same thing as 
perceiving the objective fact expressed by these words. So far as 
the objective fact is concerned, my belief, if there be any, in it 
depends on my suggestibility and not on the intellectual pro¬ 
cesses involved in deduction, and for this reason my knowledge 
is non-syllogistic. From this statement I may infer that the 
.>peaker kiiows this fact or that he has seen ‘flying saucers’ or 
that he is insane, but these are only secondary things with which 
the staternent is not directly concerned. Again, verbal testimony 
IS reduced to inference on the ground that the validity of human 
statements IS ascertained inferentially. But this is wrong. Some- 
perception too is ascertained inferentially, 

but this does not reduce perception to inference. Knowledge of 

fact and knowledge of validity are two different things. We 

mienHv h Verbal testimony more fre- 

q y an by the sense-organs and inference. We acquire 
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from verbal testimony not only a knowledge of facts but also 
of validity. I preceive something and if I have any doubt about 
it I judge the validity of my perception by the statements of 
other perceivers. But this does not reduce perception to verbal 
testimony. Hence verbal testimony is an independent source of 
knowledge. It may be said that verbal testimony is not indepen¬ 
dent, because the speaker’s statement depends on his perception 
or inference. This is true so far as the speaker is concerned. But 
so far the as hearer is concerned, the speaker’s statement is an in¬ 
dependent source of knowledge, because the knowledge that he 
acquires from it is independent of his own perception and inference. 
The speaker’s statement is intended not for his own information, 
but for the information of others who do not know a fact. 

Let us conclude this section with some remarks on the 
Vaisesika view. The Vai§esika holds that the meaning of a heard 
word is known inferentially as fire is knovvn from smoke. This is 
wrong. We have learnt that smoke is always accompanied by 
fire; then we perceive smoke and infer fire. We have learnt that 
the word ‘cow’ means the animal ‘cow’; then hear the word 
‘cow’; but we do not infer the meaning of the heard word. All 
smokes are particular smokes belonging.to a single class ‘smoke’. 
The particular smokes that I have seen and from which I have 
learnt that smoke is always accompanied by fire, are different 
from the particular smoke that I see now. But the words ‘cow’ 
do not form a class. The words ‘cow’ that different people utter 
at different times cannot be called members belonging to a class. 
When I hear the word ‘cow’ now I do not perceive a new mem¬ 
ber of a class as I perceive a new member of the class ‘smoke. 
I hear the same word ‘cow’ that I heard in the past for the first 
time and I already know its meaning. Therefore, my knowledge 
of its raeaniing now again is not inference but memory as 
Kumarila rightly says. Kumarila is again right when he says 
that a word is not verbal testimony. A fact is stated not in a 
word but in a sentence. Thus the Bhatta view of verbal testi¬ 
mony is quite correct. Of course, the view that words are eternal 
and language does not depend on convention needs to be 
examined linguistically and should be restated in more accept¬ 
able modern terms—a subject by itself enough to deserve 
independent research. 








Chapter VIII 


UPAMANA (COMPARISON) 


8.1. The Nature of Upamdna 

Upamdna as an independent source of valid knowledge has 
been recognized by Mimamsa, Nyaya and Advaita Vedanta. 
The Mimaqisa and Nyaya views on the nature of upamdna, 
however, are fundamentally different. Between the Prabhakara 
and Bhatta schools of Mimaipsa there is a minor difference, 
viz., that sddrsya or similarity, which is the object of upamdna, 
is an independent category, not reducible to substance, quality 
action, universal etc., according to Prabhakara, while, according 
to Kumarila, it is nothing but an assemblage of common 
features. The Advaita Vedanta view^ is identical with the Bhatta 


one. 


According to Sahara, ‘‘upamdna is resemblance which brings 
about tbe cognition of an object not in contact with the senses”.* 
The subject of this definition is obviously upamdna, the means, 
though in the coses oT pratyaksa,anumdna, sabda, arthdpatti and 
anupalabdhi Sahara has defined the result. In the Nyaya system 
the means is always clearly distinguished from the result. 
Accordingly, there is a difference between upamdna and upamiti, 
the former being the means of cognition (pramdija) and the latter 
the result (pramiti). Sahara, on the other hand, might have been 
aware of this difference, yet he uses the same term for the means 
as well as the result. Consequently, we observe that in his def¬ 
initions onhe pramd^a-s the subject is sometimes the means and 
sometimes the result. In Represent case the subject is the pro- 
duwrofa cognidon(cf. buddinm utpddayati), i.e..the means. 

• f ^ y remarked that the Miraaipsa view of upamdna 

IS fundamentally different from the Nyaya view. If, however, we 
take into consideration only the above-quoted part of Sahara’s 

1. VP, pp. 86-87. 
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Statement and leave aside the example of upamana given by him 
we find that Sahara’s definition of upamana is not inconsistent 
with the Nyaya definition, since, according to the latter too the 
means of cognition in upamana is a well known resemblance 
(prasiddhasadharmya). A man goes to the forest and perceives an 
animal resembling the cow. This observed resemblance is the 
means of knowing something not given by perception, inference 
and verbal testimony, but by upamana. But, what is the result of 
upamdnal According to Nyaya the result is the cognition of the 
relation of a name with the named, e.g., in the given case, the 
cognition that the animal which is found to resemble cow is called 
‘gavaya'. 

According to Prabhakara, Kumarila and Vedanta the result 
is the cognition that a cow resembles a gavaya. From Sahara’s 
statement^ it is not clear whether he means the same thing as is 
meant by Prabhakara and Kumarila, though it is clear that he 
does not contribute to the Nyaya view. Upamana is ‘sadrsya' 
and in the given example ‘gavayadarsana' is upamana. From 
this we conclude that the perception of a gavaya qualified by 
its similarity to a cow (gosadpiyaviiisfagavayadarsanam) is the 
means, and not the perception of a gavaya in its unrelated 
character, as the compound 'gavayadarsana would literallymean. 
The result of this means in Sahara’s words is 'gosmaraija' which 
literally means the remembrance of a cow. Now, if the cognition 
that results from upamana is of the nature of remembrance, then, 
it is nothing but the revival of a past impression through associ¬ 
ation, the observation of a similar thing being the stimulus for 
the revival, in which case upamana ceases to be &pranma. Kuma- 
rila rejects this interpretation of Sahara s statement, saying t a 

the cognition of a thing observed in the past, ^suiting 

from the perception of a thing similar to it is 

like the memory of a thing arising from concentration without 

any external stimulus. 

and that . , 

it is not a pramaixa because unlike recognition the 
thing in this case has the same old spatio-temporal context. 

3, Ibid. 

4. SV, C/pawG/w, 4-5. 
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Probably the word ‘smarana' used by Sahara is not intended to 
mean an exact reproduction of a past cognition. In giving the 
example of ‘samanyatodrsta' inference also Sahara uses the 
word 'smarmja' {dditye'pi gatismaraijam); but the movement of 
the sun there cannot be an object of remembrance, because it 
has never been experienced in the past. Hence, it should be 
concluded that Sahara uses the word ‘sniaraija' in the sense of a 
cognition which is partly memory and partly fresh experience. 
Now, in the case in question the cognition of a cow on perceiv¬ 
ing a gavaya definitely involves an element of memory, but it is 
not as yet certain what the element of experience is. 

According to Kumarila’s interpretation the result of upa- 
mana is the cognition of a remembered thing qualified by its 
similarity to a perceived thing (sddrsyayuktdrtha). A man who 
has never seen a gavaya but has seen a cow goes to the forest 
and sees a gavaya there for the first time. Then he observes that 
the gavaya is similar to a cow. ‘The gavaya is similar to a cow’ 
is a judgment of perception, because it arises immediately after 
perceiving the gavaya. From this judgment the cognition that 
next arises in the observer’s mind is that the remembered cow is 
similar to tht gavaya. This cognition is the resultof upamana.^ 
Parthasarathi defines iipamana as the cognition that a formerly 
perceived object, which is now recollected, bears resemblance to 
the object which is now perceived.® Unlike Sahara, Parthasarathi 
here defines upamiti, i.e., the result of upamdna. Thus upamdna is 
a knowledge of similarity, and upamiti too is a knowledge of 
similarity; but the difference between the two similarities is that 
the former is a perceptible similarity while the latter is not. In 
the given example the perceptible similarity to the cow existing 
m the gavaya is the means {upamdna) and the similarity to the 
gavaya existing in the cow is the resultant cognition {upamiti).. 

a gavaya b the subject and cow is the counter-correlate 
{pratiyogm) of the similarity existing in the gavaya. 

cognition, arising from 
unobserved similanty, of the counter-correlate, which is not 
perceived, as qualified by similarity to the object which is per- 


Ibid., 15. 
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ceived. What is perceived is that the gavaya is similar to the 
cow and this leads to the cognition that the cow is similar to 
the gavaya. In the judgment of perception the gavaya is the 
subject and its similarity to the cow is the predicate, while in the 
judgment of upamiti the cow is the subject and its similarity to 
the gavaya is the predicate. The latter judgment is neither recollec¬ 
tive nor perceptual in nature. It is not recollective because, though 
the cow is recollected, its similarity to the gavaya is not recol¬ 
lected. Recollection presupposes experience; but as the gavaya is 
perceived for the first time now, the similarity of the cow to it 
could not possibly be experienced prior to the perception of the 
gavaya. It is not perceptual, because the cow which is now 
known to be similar to the gavaya is not actually in contact 
with the eyes. Hence, upamiti cannot be reduced to memory or 
perception. Though the cow is recollected and similarity is per¬ 
ceived, yet the knowledge of the cow qualified by the similarity 


is not given either by memory or by perception. Thus upamiti 
is different from them and is a pramaija like the inference of fire 
on the hill, in which too the hill is perceived and fire is remem¬ 
bered, but the knowledge of the hill qualified by fire is not 
given either by perception alone or memory alone.® 

Salikanatha’s interpretation ofSabara’s view is identical with 
Kumarila’s. He says that upamana is the cognition of similarity 
brought about by the perception of similarity and exemplified in 
the cognition of a cow as being similar to a gavaya, arising m 
the mind of a person who has already perceived a cow m the 
past and observes now the similarity of the gavaya to it.® This is 
exactly what he says in the following verse of JRjuvimala, a com- 
mentary on Prabhakara’s Bj^hati: 

sadrsydt driyamanad yat pratiyoginijayatef 

sddfsyavi^ayarp jnanam upamdnatp taducyatell ( > P* 

Dr. Jha, however, has a different opinion. He remarks Aat 

according to J^Juvimala, the meaning 

Sahara’s sutemeat) is ’rha sight of the 

the analogicai cognition that -the animai seen is calied gavaya, 

to the man who has remembered the cow. 


8. SV, Upamana, 37-39. 
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He further remarks that 

this is the same as the Nyaya view which has been con¬ 
troverted by the Slokavartika}^ 

Dr. Jha’s view will be found to be entirely mistaken by one who 
reads the J^juvimala. In the whole section of the Rjuvimald dea¬ 
ling with upamdna there is not a single word which can directly 
or indirectly be interpreted as favouring the Nyaya view. On 
the contrary, Salikanatha reduces the Naiyayika’s upamam to 
inference: 


The knowledge that the animal observed to be similar to a 
cow is called gavaya is not upamana but anumdna.^^ 
Salikanatha certainly criticizes Sahara on the point that he 
has used the word *smarai,ia’^^ But this criticism does not 
imply that Sahara accepts the Nyaya view, because in the 
Nyaya view what is remembered is the name ‘gavaya' 
instead of the name 'go.' Really the critic is not Salikanatha 
himself but some opponent, because Salikanatha further 
says that the •compound 'gosmarantasya' does not mean ‘of 
the remembrance of cow’ but it means ‘of the person who has 
already seen a cow and remembers it now’,^® thus interpreting 
It as a Bahtivrihi rather than a tatpurusa compound. 

Here it should also be pointed out that Dr. Jha’s rendering 
of the term 'upamdna' as 'analogy' is quite misleading. Analogy 
is a form of argument in which from a resemblance between two 
things in some known respect, a further resemblance in some 
unknown respect is inferred. For instance, when we infer from 
the known resemblance between the Earth and Mars in such resp¬ 
ects as the presence of atmosphere etc., that there is life on Mars 
as it is there on the Earth, the argument is analogical. But such 
is not the nature of upamdna in the Mimaipsa or the Nyaya 
systena. In Mimaipsa upamdna is a form of immediate inference 
in which from the similarity of A to B we infer the similarity of 
B to A. In Nyaya upamdna is the means of knowing the denota¬ 
tion of an unfamiliar name and is thus allied to the process of 
identification. 


10. SB, Trans., p. 16. 

11. , pp _ 112 
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8.2. The Nyaya View of Upamana 

According to NS, 1.1.6. “upamana is the knowledge of what 
is to be known from a well known similarity” (prasiddhasadha- 
myat sddhyasadhanam upamdnam). What is to be known through 
upamana, i.e. the result of upamana, is according to Vatsyayana 
the relation of a name with the named (saipjiiasaitijmsambandha). 
There is a difference of opinion about the exact means (karaita) 
in upamana between the older and later Naiyayikas. The older 
Naiyayikas define upamana, the karaiia, as the statement (atide- 
savakya) of a reliable person asserting similarity between a known 
and an unknown thing and resulting in the cognition of the relation 
between a name and the named. A citizen, having a desire to 
know what a.gavaya is, but having not ever seen a gavaya, asks 
a forest-dweller as to what a gavaya is like, and the latter informs 
him that a gavaya is like a cow. This statement of the forest- 
dweller declares that the unknown animal is similar to the well 
known cow. This is upamana, and it results in the cognition, 
when the citizen goes to the forest and perceives an animal similar 
to a cow, that the animal is called ’gavaya." 

The reason why the statement of the forest-dweller is a different 
pramdtja instead of verbal testimony in which the statements 
of reliable persons are generally included, is that the reliable 
person in the present case points out the means of knowing 
something and that the hearer does not solely depend on his 
statement for the required knowledge. In pardrthdnumdna a 
person having already known the presence of fire on the hill 
makes the statement that ‘the hill is fiery because it is smoky. 
The hearer does not cognize the presence of fire on the hill 
from the mere statement of the speaker but from the presence 
of smoke which is the Uhga or mark of the fire and occurs in t e 
statement. The speaker by drawing the attention of the hearer 
to the Uhga, points out the meaps of knowing the ® 

fire, and the hearer, on hearing the statement, infers tor turn- 
self. Thus the statement of the speaker is a different pramaija, 
viz., inference, though it is a statement like the statements i - 
eluded in verbal testimony, because in it a^ 

comes operative. Similar is the case of j-tpmpnt 

dweller not stated the means of knowing a gavaya, is s 
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would not have been different from verbal testimony. But just 
as in parathanumana the speaker states the means of knowing 
the presence of fire, viz., the Ufiga ‘smoke’, so here too the forest- 
dweller states the means of knowing a viz., similarity. 

Hence, iipamana is an independent pramana like pardrthanumdna 
and is different from the latter because similarity is not a 
linga. 

The later Naiyayikas define upamdna, the means, as the sensu¬ 
ous cognition of a person, who has heard the statement of 
similarity, that an unfamiliar object bears similarity to a famil¬ 
iar object, which results in the cognition that the unfamiliar 
object is called by the name mentioned in the statement. Ac¬ 
cordingly, the citizen’s perception of an animal resembling a 
cow is upamdna. Like the perception of smoke, which is the 
Ufiga of fire, the perception of similarity also is a praindija differ¬ 
ent from perception, because both are the means of knowing a 
thing not revealed by perception, viz., the fire in the case of in¬ 
ference and the relation of the name *gavaya’ to the animal per¬ 
ceived in the case of upamdna. The mere perception of an animal 
having similarity to a cow does not lead to the cognition that 
the animal is called gavaya unless the perceiver remembers the 
statement that a gavaya is similar to a cow. 


Combining both these views we may say that upamdna, i.e., the 
means of upamiti, in Nyaya is the perception of similarity to¬ 
gether with the remembrance of atideiavdkya or the statement of 
similarity. But, it may be asked, is not the relation of a name 
with the named, which is said to be the result of upamdna, 
known from the atidesavdkyal If it is not, then the atidesavdkya 
serves no purpose; and if it is, then upamdna cannot be different 
from verbal testimony. The Naiyayika escapes from this dilemma 
by asserting that, though from the atidesavdkya the said knowl¬ 
edge is gained, yet the knowledge is not definite for the reason 
that the gavayah not perceived at the time of hearing the atidesa- 
v5/cya. The declares that a gavaya is similar to a 

cow, yet, the terra gavaya being unfamiliar, the meaning of the 
statement cannot be fully comprehended unless a gavaya is 
directly seen. The statement gives only a general notion of what 
a gavaya IS, and the notion becomes well defined only when the 
hearer actually perceives a gavaya in the forest. The hearer 
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receives a second-hand information from the atidesavakya 
and when he actually sees an animal similar to a cow, he 
directly knows what the denotation of the word 'gavaya' is. In 
other words, what we gain from the atidesavakya is the knowl¬ 
edge through description and what we gain from the per¬ 
ception of similarity is the knowledge through acquaintance. 
Thus upamana is different from perception and verbal testimony 
like inference. In inference the perception oUifiga is aided by the 
memory of vyapti, while in upamana the perception of sadharmya 
is aided by the memory of atideSavakya. Upamana is different 
from inference, because a person recognizes the animal similarto 
a cow as having the name gavaya independently of the knowl¬ 
edge of vyapti between that animal and the name gavaya. The 
knowledge of vyapti depends on the knowledge of anvaya-vyati- 
reka, i.e., agreement in presence and agreement in absence, while 
in the case of upamana there is no knowledge of anvaya-vyati- 


reka.^^ 

Now, if the result of upamana is a first-hand knowledge of the 
relation between a name and its denotation, then the application 
of the term 'upamana' should not be restricted to the perception 
of similarity alone, because we recognize the denotation of a name 
by other means also. For instance, when a person, not knowing 
what a horse is, is told that a horse, unlike a cow, hasno cloven 
hoofs and later, perceiving such an animal, he comes to know 
that this is what is called a horse, we have a case in which the 
means of knowing the denotation of an unfamiliar name is the 
perception of dissimilarity. Sometimes we recognize an unknown 
object neither from its similarity nor from dissimilarity to an¬ 
other well known object but from its own peculiar characteristics. 
For instance, one who does not know what a camel is, is told 
that a camel is an animal having a long neck and drooping lips 
and feeding on thorns, and later when he comes across an ammal 
of this description he immediately recognizes it as a camel. Thus 

we see that a statement may contain the description of an un¬ 
known object not only in terms of its similarity toawell known 

object but also in terms of its dissimilarity or peculiar properties 

and that in all these cases the person who has heard the state- 


14. NM, PP- 41-44. 
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ment, later recognizes the object on finding that it tallies with the 
given description. Varadaraja, a Naiyayika belonging to a still 
later period, unlike his predecessors, includes all the above cases 
in upamana and accordingly gives a wider definition of upamam. 
He says that upamana is the recognition through perception, of 

an object denoted by a name occurring in the statement of an 

authoritative person, by a person who does not know the mean¬ 
ing of the name.^® Upamana, then, in this wider sense, is the 
identification of a previously unknown object from its descrip¬ 
tion given by a reliable person. 


8.3. The Bhatta Criticism of the Nyaya View 

Kumarila rejects the Nyaya view of upamana. According to 

him, upamana as viewed by the older Naiyayikas is not different 

from verbal testimony. The Naiyayika defines verbal testimony as 

the statement of a reliable person (aptopadesaf Upamana too is a 

statement of a reliable person. A man does not know what a 

gavaya is, but when he is informed that a gavaya is an animal 

similar to a cow, he knows what he did not know previously, 

believing that the information is correct, just as an ignorant 

person comes to know what dharma is from scriptural statements, 

or a thirsty person, not knowing where he would get water, 

knows from another person that he would get it down in the 

valley.^® Jayanta says that upamana is different from verbal 

testimony like pararr/ianMwana, because the reliable person in his 

statement merely shows the method by which the hearer can 

discover a thing for himself. This, however, is a weak argument. 

A person may tell an ignorant person that in order to know a 

gavaya the latter should go to the forest and carefully look out 

for an ammal closely resembling a cow. The ignorant person 

ce am y nom e method of knowing a gavaya in this way, yet 

Thl! knows IS based entirely on the statement of a reli- 

ThLSr ^Pramaria different from iabda. 

whLh th^ a?m^f^‘**f“^^^^ those cases in 

which the aim o f a statement is to inform about a way or method 

15. 1 

16. SV,VpamSim.l- 3 . P-85. 
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instead of an object. A thirsty person is told that he should go 
ahead, take a right-turn and then he wilt get water at a distance 
ofhalf a mite. Can we say that it is a pramatja different from 
jabda simply because a method has been pointed out here? 
Pararthdnumana has been cited as a parallel case. But, as has 
been shown in the previous ch&pttT, pardrthanumana is not really 
inference but verbal testimony, differing from ordinary dogmatic 
statements of authoritative persons insofar as it appeals to 
suggestibility as well as reason. 

According to later Naiyayikas upamdna consists in the percep¬ 
tion of similarity by one who has heard an atidesavdkya. This 
view also is wrong, because in the given illustration the gavaya 
is known through perception and similarity is remembered. It 
may be said that, though the gavaya and its similarity to a cow 
are separately known through perception and memory, yet their 
combination, viz., the gavaya qualified by similarity is known 
neither by perception nor by memory alone but by a differ¬ 
ent prantaija, viz., upamana. It may be true. But the Naiyayika 
may be asked whether the cognition of similarity does or does 
not contain some novel feature not contained in th&atidestivakya. 
If there is no novelty in it, it cannot be different from memory 
and, hence, is not a pramaifaJusX as the knowledge of meaning 
from a word is not a pramapa because there is no novelty in 
such a knowledge, so here too the cognition of similarity is not a 
pramana for the same reason. A gavaya is perceived as similar to 
a cow; but this is already known from the atideiavakya. If it be 
said that the novelty in the cognition of similarity consists m its 
being a specific cognition while from the atideiavakya we have 
only a general cognition, then the novelty can be explained a 
due to pLeption alone, so that upamana becomes uanecessary.lt 
may be said that the qualified by its 

cannot be an object of perception because a cow is not perceived 

at the iL But this is wrong. Perception is a cognition which 
at the time But inis active and which dis¬ 
appears when the ® tivity. We know that the 

appears with the the eyes are open and we 

present animalTherefore, the cognition 
cease to ^ow ^ ^ similarity is perceptual. The similarity 
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partly in the cow, and hence the non-perception of the cow can- 
not be an obstacle to perceiving the similarity. The gavaya is 
perceived, and the similarity, which resides in it in its entirety, 
also is perceived. 

Again, the hearing of the atidesavakya is useless, because even 
those who have not heard it apprehend that the animal which 
they perceive in the forest resembles the cow which has been 
perceived in the city. Of course, such persons cannot know that 
the animal is called gavaya unless they have already heard the 
atidesavdkya. Yet, there is no harm because upamana in common 
parlance means similarity and similarity is perceived even with¬ 
out the atidesavakya. Let Uipamana" be used in the sense of 
knowledge of the relation between a name and the named, yet the 
relation is already known from the atidesavakya, so that there is 
no necessity of a new pramdijia. The subsequent cognition arising 
from the perception of a gavaya in the form 'this iscalled gavaya' 
cannot be different from perception, since, though it is mixed 
with the use of a word, it has been shown in the chapter on per¬ 
ception that such verbalized cognition is a form of determinate 
perception.^’ 

Some critics reduce the Naiyayika upamana to amtmana. Upa¬ 
mana can be reduced to inference thus: 

All animals similar to a cow are gavayas'. 

This is an animal similar to a cow; 

Therefore, this is a gavaya. 

This inference differs from the inference of fire from smoke in- 
one respect: The vyapti ‘all smoky things ary fiery’, which is the 
ground of the latter inference, is derived from the experience of 
agreement in presence and agreement in absence (anvaya-vyati- 
reka), while the vyapti ‘all animals similar to a cowaregavcf^fl-s’, 
which is the ground of the former inference, is derived from 
verbal testimony, viz., the statement of the forest-dweller. We 
have mentioned thatJayantarefusestoreducewpa/MonfltocHM- 
mona on the ground of merely this difference. But this is a very 

weak ground. There is no rule that all vyap/i’-s must be derived by 
the person who infers, from his personal experience of anvaya- 

17. Ibid., 6-15 and KK. 
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yyatireka. When I see a cobra I cognize that it is poisonous. The 
yyapti ‘all cobras are poisonous’ is not the result of my personal 
investigation. This is a knowledge gained by me from the state¬ 
ments of others. Can, then, it be said that my cognition ‘this is 
poisonous’ is not inferential? Parthasarathi’s view (mentioned in 
a previous chapter) that a yyapti may be derived from any pra- 
mana and that the evidence on which it rests may be perceptual 
or non-perceptual is correct. In inference the major premise 
must be a universal and necessary proposition. This condition is 
fulfilled in the present case too. Hence, the Naiyayika’s upamana 
is not different from inference. 

8.4. Can the Bliatta Upamana Be Reduced to Anumdnal 
The term means inference in a narrower sense, viz., 

that of syllogistic reosoning only and hence the question asked 
above means not whether the Bhatta upamana can be reduced to 
any form of inference, but whether it can be reduced to the 
syllogistic form. Kumarila strongly opposes an attempt to reduce 
upamana to anumdna^^ In the given example of upamana the 
resultant cognition is in the form of the judgment that the cow 
which has been observed in the city is similar to the which 

is observed in the forest. Now, if isnot difierentfrom 

anumdna this cognition should be the conclusion following from 
two premises, viz., a yyapti and a paksadharmatd or a major and 
a minor premise. The major premise should state a universal 
relation between some middle term and the predicate of the con¬ 
clusion in the form ‘whatever is so and so is similar to gavaya\ 
and the minor premise should state a relation between the sub¬ 
ject of the conclusion and the middle term in the form ‘a cow is 
so and so’. But what can be the middle term here? The ground 
of upamitU i.e., the cognition arising from upamana^ is the ob¬ 
served similarity of a gavaya to a cow and this could likely be 
made the middle term in the'' corresponding syllogism. But we 
cannot do so, because it cannot be predicated of the minor term 
‘cow’. The observed similarity to a cow resides in the gavaya 
and hence it is a property of the gavaya, while what is required 
here must be a property of the cow. The similarity to a gavaya is 


18. SV, Upamana, 43-51. 
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certainly a property of the cow, but it cannot be made the middle 
term, since it would otherwise be identical with the major term. 
The gavaya too cannot be the middle term, because it cannot be 
predicated of the cow, nor can there be an invariable concomi¬ 
tance between the gavaya and the probandum, viz., the cow 
qualified with its similarity to the gavaya. Even if there were any 
invariable concomitance, it could not be known prior to the in¬ 
ference, because the gavaya is observed for the first time while the 
knowledge of invariable concomitance presupposes a frequent 
observation of the middle and major terms in the past. The prop¬ 
erty of having horns etc. too cannot be the middle term, be¬ 
cause, though we know that a cow possesses this property, its 
function in the present case ceases with giving rise to the knowl¬ 
edge of the gavaya alone. We observe the horns etc. as belong¬ 
ing to the animal in contact with the eyes and not to the cow 
which is absent. Even if there be the cognition of a cow from the 
perception of horns etc., it would be a cognition devoid of 
similarity, i.e. it would simply be a case of memory. We have 
seen cows with horns frequently in the past, so that the idea of 
horns and that of a cow have been linked together in our mind 
and then whenever the idea of horns is revived in the mind the 
idea of a cow also is revived. In the case in question the cogni¬ 
tion of the cow qualified by its similarity to the gavaya is not the 

direct result of the observation of horns etc. From the observa¬ 
tion of horns etc. there arises the cognition that the gavaya is 
similar to the cow and then arises the cognition that the cow is 
similar to the gavaya. Thus unlike a middle term which is the 
immediate cause of inferential cognition ‘hornedness’ is a remote 
cause of the cognition of the cow qualified by similarity, so that 
it cannot be the middle term. Moreover, the observed hornedness 
IS a property of the gavaya and not of the cow which is the minor 
term, while m inference the middle term should be a property of 

the minor term. Therefore, upamana cannot be reduced to 
wiumana. 

Jayanta« reduces upamana to the following syllogism: 

Whatever has some points in common with something is simi¬ 
lar to that thing; ® 

19. NM, p.148. 
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The remembered cow has some points in common with the 
perceived gavaya\ 

Therefore, the remembered cow is similar to the perceived 
gavaya. 

Parthasarathi puts it in a slightly diflferent form;''® 

Whatever is the pratiyogin (counter-correlate) of similarity 
observed in something is similar to that thing; 

The cow is the pratiyogin of similarity observed in theg<jva;’a; 
Therefore, the cow is similar to the gavaya. 

In both of these syllogisms we have four terms instead of three. 
In the second syllogism theterm‘theprar/yog/n of similarity ob¬ 
served in something’occurring in the major premise is different 

from the term ‘the pratiyogin of similarity observed in the 
gavaya' occurring in the minor premise. The same is the case in 
the first syllogism. Hence, there being no middle term, the con¬ 
clusion is fallacious. The conclusion would have been correct if 
the major premise were in the form ‘whatever is the pratiyogin of 
similarity observed in the gavaya is similar to the gavaya’. But 
this is not known to the person who has never previously seen a 
gavaya. Nor is it essentially the ground of the knowledge that a 
cow is similar to a gavaya, because a person who has never seen a 
cow and a gavaya together, also has such a knowledge on the first 
perception of a gavaya. Thus the inference becomes superfluous. 
Parthasarathi rejects the inference for this reason. He remarks: 

yo hi dvavarthau mithah sadrsaii yugapanna dpstavan ekameva 
tu gamiipalabhya nagare vane gavayam pasyatiso'pigamgaraya- 
sadrsya-viiistdni upaminotyeva, tasmanndnwnanam I-'- 
Mr. Venkataramiah, however, gives a wrong interpretation 
of this remark. He says in a footnote: 

The point is that the man in whom the upamiti arises is not 
perceiving at the time the pafcffl, viz., cow, which is essential 
for inferential cognition.®* 

As has been shown in a previous chapter, the perception of 
the minor term is not an essential condition of inference. So, the 


20. SD, p. 75. 

21. Ibid.j?, 76. 

22. SD, Trans., p. 99. 
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diflFerence of upamana from anumam cannot be justified merely 
on the ground that the cow is not perceived. 

The major premise in the syllogism given above, is really the 
principle according to which the conclusion is drawn. We infer 
that a cow is similar to a gavaya in accordance with the principle 
that ‘whatever is the pratiyogin of similarity observed in some¬ 
thing is similar to that thing’, but not from this as a premise. 
The difference between a principle and a premise may be illus¬ 
trated thus: In the mathematical reasoning ‘B is equal to C, 
and A is equal to B; therefore, A is equal to C the principle 
that is involved is that ‘two things which are equal to the same 
third thing are equal to each other’, while the premises from 
which the conclusion ‘A is equal to C follows are ‘B is equal 
to C’ and ‘A is equal to B’. The principle is not one of the 
premises. The conclusion follows not from the principle but in 
accordance with it. Thus the conclusion ‘the cow is similar to 
the gavaya' follows from a single premise, viz., ‘the gavaya is 
similar to the cow’ in accordance with the principle pointed out 
above and hence it cannot be reduced to a syllogistic form. 

8.5. The Bhatfa View of Upamana Criticized 

Santarksita, Jayanta and Sridhara are unanimous in their 
opinion that the Mimaijisaka’s upamana is nothing butmemory.*® 
Though we have already referred to Kumarila’s remark that the 
similarity to gavaya existing in cow was not previously experi¬ 
enced, since the gavaya which is the counter-correlate of similarity 
existing in the cow is perceived now for the first time and that 
for this reason upamana is different from memory, yet we will 
reconsider here the question whether upamana is indistinguish¬ 
able from memory. 

Kuinanla has said that “similarity resides in its entirety, like 
the universal, in each of the correlates’’ and that “for this 
reason it is perceived in a correlate even though the other corre¬ 
late is not perceived”.^* All the three critics of Kumarila have 
quoted this remark to favour of their criticism that upamana is 
no bins but memory It is true, they say, that the ^uvuyu was 
not perceived when the cow was perceived iu the city, but, since 

23. Vide TH, 1551-53; MM, p. 221. 

24. SV, Upamana, 35. 
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the similarity to gavaya existed in the cow in its entirety even 
when the cow alone was perceived, it must have been perceived 
at the time along with the cow, so that the present cognition 
that the cow is similar to the gavaya cannot be different from 
memory. This criticism appears to be justified, but when we 
examine Kumarila’s remark it loses all its force. 

Similarity has been defined by Kumarila as the existence in 
two things of a plurality of common properties or parts. When 
we say that A and B are similar to each other, what we mean is 
that there are some properties or parts which exist commonly in 
A as well as B. The objective basis of our notion of similarity 
between A and B is the presence in A and B of x, y, z and other 
common features. The feature x does not reside partly in A and 
partly B, but resides in its entirety in each of them When 
Kumarila says that similarity resides in its entirety in each corre¬ 
late, he means that the objective basis of similarity resides in its 
entirety in each correlate. Thus the common features x, y, z etc., 
which we observe in the gavaya now, must have been present in 
the cow when the cow alone was perceived, though there was 
no idea of the gavaya. The awareness, however, that the cow is 
similar to the gavaya could not have appeared prior to the per¬ 
ception of X, y, z etc. in the gavaya. Memory is a reproduction 
of some former experience. But when formerly there has been 
no awareness of the similarity of cow to gayay the question of 
its reproduction does not arise. Though x, y, z etc. were perceiv¬ 
ed in the cow, yet the awareness that they exist in the gavaya 
too cannot be possible unless the gavaya is perceived, and hence 
the cognition that the cow is similar to the gavaya is not a 
revival of a past experience, but is a new experience. 

The second part of Kumarila’s remark, viz., that similarity can 
be perceived even when the counter-correlate is not perceived, 
simply means that when the gavaya is perceived its similarity to 
the cow also is perceived, though the counter-correlate, cow, is 
not physically present along with the gavaya. The percepUon of 
the counter-correlate is not essential for the appearance of the 
notion of similarity. But this does not imply that the memory 
of the counter-correlate also is inessential. The critics, on e 
X hand, wrongly interpret Kumarila’s remark as implying 
this. What Kumarila intends is merely that a present object can 
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be compared to an absent object provided that the latter is 
present in the mind, while his critics wrongly interpret him as 
intending that a present object can be compared to an object 
whose existence we are absolutely ignorant of. 

The second point on which Kumarila is criticized is as follows: 
If for the cognition that a cow is similar to a gavaya we require 
an independent pramaija, then in a like manner we require an 
independent pramana for each of the cognitions ‘this is dis¬ 
similar to that’, ‘this is larger than that’, ‘this is posterior to 
that’ etc., so that the total number of pramana-s cannot be limit¬ 
ed to six only. We see that ‘A is dissimilar to B’, ‘A is shorter 
than B’, ‘A is prior to B’ etc., and from these we know that ‘B 
is dissimilar to A’, ‘B is larger than A’, ‘B is posterior to A’ 
etc. Just as the cognition ‘B is similar to A’ arising from the 
perception ‘A is similar to B’ cannot be reduced to perception, 
memory, or inference, so these latter cognitions too cannot, and 
thus the number of pramdija-s becomes more than six. 2 ® To the 
above list we can add such cognitions also as ‘B is the father of 
A, ‘B is north of A’ etc. arising from such cognitions as ‘A is 
the son of B’ etc. 


This criticism is quite justified. Kumarila and his commen¬ 
tators have not anticipated it. Narayapa, who is comparatively 
a recent author, anticipates the objection that if the cognition 
of similarity requires an independent pramdiiia then the cogni¬ 
tion of dissimilarity should require another independent 
pramdija-, and the answer that he gives is that dissimilarity, be¬ 
ing the negation of similarity, is cognized hy anupalabdhi,\he 
sixth pra/«5/ia.2® This answer has been anticipated and criticised 
precedes Na ray aria by several centuries. 
If dissimilarity is equated to the negation of similarity, then 
similarity can also be equated to the negation of identity. Two 
things are identical when all the features of one are common 
to the other, and they are similar when some of the features of 
one are common to the other though the. rest are uncommon. 
Thus if dissimilarity is cognized by anupalabdhi for the reason 
that It involves negation, then similarity too should be cognised 


25. TH, vv. 1557-58. 

26. MM, p. 111. 
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by anupalabdhi for the same reason, so that upamdna becomes 
superfluous,*’ 

The argument offered by Santaraksita is quite valid. The fact 
that Narayapa repeats a reasoning which was refuted several 
centuries ago, is the sign of stagnation in the Mimaipsa system. 
We can generalize this remark and say that by the time when 
the later commentators flourished practically every Indian 
philosophical system had lost its vitality and ceased to be a 
living and growing one. To return to ^antarakjita’s criticism, if 
we include all the above cases of immediate inference in 


upamdna it would not conflict with Kumarila’s position, because 
in all of them we compare a physically absent but ideally present 
thing to another thing which is physically present. 

The third target of the opponent’s criticism is the practical 
utility of upamdna mentioned by Kumarila. In the Saurya 
sacrifice the details of performance are not described. Kumarila 
says that the required details are known through upamdna. The 
Saurya sacrifice is similar to the Agneya sacrifice in the re¬ 
spect that both have a common deity. The details of the perfor¬ 
mance of the latter are known and on the basis of the similarity 
they are transferred to the former. Again, when vrihi, which 
is preserved for ohlation, is spoilt or stolen we can use nlvdra 
as its substitute, believing that the result will be similar. This 
also, according to Kumarila, is a practical utility of upamana, 
because nivdra becomes a substitute by virtue of its similarity 
to vrlhi.-^ 

Criticizing Kuraarila’s view Jayanta says that there is no 
agreement between the Bhatta definition of upamdna ^nd th^ 
said utility.** Through upamdna we judge an object to De 
similar to anothsr object on the basis that the latter .s s,m.l« 
to the former. Now, from the cognition that the Smrya 
saoriflce is similar to the Ag«cya sacrifice what we know 
through upamam is simply that the -Igiieyn sactifiim is s^to 
to the snnryn sacrifice. But this much alone f ^ 

transference of the details of the former ^ 

second example too upmimna helps us in knowing y 


27. TH,vv. 1559-62. 

28. SV, Upamana, 52-53. 
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V/-/7/7 is similar to Hjvara. But this does not justify us in treat¬ 
ing the latter as a substitute of the former. 

Jayanta’s criticism is right. I see a woman who looks very 
much like my wife and then I conclude that my wife is similar 
to her. On the basis of this knowledge I cannot treat her as my 
wife’s substitute. On a closer examination we find that the said 
practical utility presupposes analogy rather than iipamdna. 
The first example of the said utility presupposes the following 
reasoning; 


The Saiirya sacrifice resembles the Agneya sacrifice; 

The Agneya sacrifice has such and such details of performance; 
Therefore, the Saurya sacrifice also has the same details. 

The second example presupposes the following: 


Nivara resembles vrihi; 

Vrlhih used for oblation; 

Therefore, nfvdra also is used for oblation. 


These are really instances of analogy rather than of upamdna, 
because in them similarity in some unknown respect is inferred 
from similarity in some known respect. 


8.6. What Is Similarity! 

Kumarila defines similarity as the presence in one class of 
objects of the universal inhering in a number of parts of the 
individuals belonging to a different class.^® The similarity of an 
individual belonging to the cow class to an individual belong¬ 
ing to the gavaya class consists in the presence in the former 
of toe umversals inhering in a number of such parts of the latter 
as horns, ears etc. In other words, by the similarity of a cow 
to a gavaya we mean the presence in a cow of a number of 
features common to a gavaya. The word universal’ in the defini¬ 
tion siinply refers to the fact that the parts of one thing in their 
particular character cannot compose another thing, i.e., that 

particular but universal. 
The notion of similarity, e.g., «A is similar toB’,arises when the 
percephonofanumber of features in A is accompanied by the 
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consciousness that they are present in the counter-correlate B 
also. Sometimes similarity is observed not between two individ¬ 
ual objects composed of parts {avayavin) but between their parts 
{avayavd) as, for instance, between the petal of lotus flower and 
the eye of a beautiful woman. The deflnition of similarity 
applies here too, because the two parts that are compared are 
wholes {avayavin) in relation to the parts that they are com¬ 
posed of. Thus the similarity between a lotus-petal and a 
woman’s eye also consists in their having a number of common 
parts. Whenever similarity is perceived the things that are com¬ 
pared are always divisible into parts. We can go on comparing 
two wholes, their parts, the parts of their parts and so on till we 
arrive at the atoms which are not divisible into further parts 
and at this stage there is no awareness of similarity but of the 
universal atom-ness alone.®' We cannot say that the atoms of 
one thing are similar to the atoms of another thing, because 
they have no constituent parts. Similarity exists between two 


composite things alone. .... 

It should, however, be remembered that similarity is not 
always described in terms of common parts but also in terms 
of common qualities, relations etc. Sometimes the similarity 
between two things consists in their common origin. A Brah- 
mana is said to be similar to fire, because the two have a 
common origin, viz., the mouth of Prajapati. Sometimes 
similarity consists in the possession by two objects of common 
qualities. For example, the similarity between a drawing and 
the thing which is represented in it consists in the presence in 
the two of such common qualities as colour, shape etc. Some¬ 
times similarity can also depend on some common action. An 
aeroplane is similar to a bird, bemuse the two possess the 
common action of flying in the sky. In the c^e of the 
between a wrestler and Bhima the common feature is strength. 
Thus similarity is not confined to those things alone which have 

^rmoTparts Any two things may be 

any one or more of the respects enumerated above, - but they 
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should always be complex entities analysable into constituent 
parts, qualities etc. 

From the definition it would appear that similarity can exist 
between two classes only. But this is not Kumarila’s intention. 
He holds that sometimes similarity is observed between two in¬ 
dividuals also, as, for example, in the case of twins. When we 
say that a cow is similar to a gavaya the correlates on the two 
sides of the comparison are classes, because any member of the 
class cow is similar to any member of the class gavaya. In the 
case of twins, however, the correlates are individuals, and, 
though they belong to the same class, human beings, yet the 
features common to them are more numerous than the features 
common to any two human beings. 


But if, the opponent may object, similarity between twins is 
recognized, it would, according to the definition, mean that a 
number of universals inhering in the one inheres in the other, 
which implies that such universals would be destroyed with the 
destruction of the twins and this would conflict with the Bhatta 
view that universals are eternal. To this the answer is that 
neither it is accepted as a rule that universals are eternal nor 
that there is destruction of universals inhering in twins with the 
destruction of the latter. Universals are held to be eternal in 
sense that we cannot think of a time when all the individuals in 
which a universal inheres are destroyed. There will be a time 
when the present individual cows will be dead, yet then new 
substrates of the universal cow-ness will be born' and the pro¬ 
cess wiU continue for ever. Similarly, the universals inhering in 
twins will not be destroyed when the twins are dead, but will 
continue so long as the other substrates are there. But, it may 
again be objected, if there are other substrates in which the 
universals inhering in twins inhere, then how is it that they are 
not obse^ed to be similar to twins? The answer is that the 

Zrr twins inhere in 

T ‘pother substrates they inhere singly. 

Y the set ofa^rfof the twins, X and 

Y the set of a, b, c etc. inheres. These universals inhere in other 

objects too, e.g., a inheres in A, b in B c in C , 

so similar to X as X is to Y, because A anH v 

^ i, oecause a and X possess only a 
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in common, while X and Y posses a, b, c etc. in common.®® 
Similarity is a matter of degrees. The amount of similarity varies 
with the number of common features. The greater the number 
of points of comparison, the higher is the degree of similarity. 
In Kumarila’s language the degree of similarity corresponds to 
the number of universals inhering commonly in the objects 
compared. 

The recognition of similarity between twins shows that it is 
not necessary that the correlates of similarity should belong to 
two different classes. But there occurs a verse which creates a 
different impression. The verse runs as follows: 

In a case where we have the recognition of a single class as 
belonging to the principal objects themselves (and not to the 
parts), there we have a notion (of identity) such as ‘this is that 
very thing’: and where there is difference, there we have the 
notion of similarity only.®'* 

This verse explicitly says that the notion of similarity arises 
onjy when the objects belong to different classes and that when 
the objects belong to the same class then the notion that appears 
is one of identity. Umbeka®® also says that in this verse 
Kumarila states what is to be excluded by the inclusion of the 
word 'jatyantara' in the definition (adhuna jdtyantaragrahanasya 
vyavacchedyaiit darsayati). But then we cannot say that twins 
are similar to each other, because they belong to the same class, 
human beings and for the same reason we cannot say that one 
cow is similar to another cow. Extending this reasoning, we 
cannot even say that a cow is similar to gavaya, since both 
belong to the same higher class animal. 

Kuraarila’s statement may be interpreted as meaning that the 
consciousness of identity arises when the essential features of 
two things are the same, though there may be superficial 
dififerences, and that the consciousness of similarity arises when 

33. Ibid., 22-26. 

34. i 
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the essential features are different though the superficial ones 
may be the same. But in that case the consciousness of identity 
or similarity will be relative to the attitude of the observer at 
the moment, because our conception of what is essential and 
what is inessential differs from time to time. Thus when we 
need any horse to ride we do not distinguish between one of 
Indian breed and one of Arabian breed; but when we are on 
the polo ground we distinguish between them. In the former 
case there is a consciousness of identity and in the latter there is 
a consciousness of similarity. 

The other commentators®® take this verse as an answer to 
Prabhakhara’s objection. Prabhakara says, 

Some people have stated that the universal itself is similarity; 
but this is wrong because a universal like cowness gives rise 
to the notion of identity in the form ‘this is the same thing’®’ 

Parthasarathi explains Kumarila’s answer as follows: 

We do not say that universal is similarity, nor that the pres¬ 
ence in one thing of the universal inhering in another thing is 
similarity. What we say is that the assemblage in one thing 
of the universals inhering in the constituent parts of another 
thing is similarity. Thus two things are similar not because the 
principal universal in each is one and the same, but because 
a number of universals which are different from the principal 
universal resides in the constituent parts of one thing and 
also of the other thing. If the principal universal, e.g., cow¬ 
ness, is the same it gives rise to the notion ‘this is the same 
thing’.®® 

This also shows that in two identical things the unity is in 
essential respects and the difference is in inessential respects and 
that in two similar things the unity is in inessential respects and 
the difference is in essential respects. Thus Kumarila’s view of 
similarity appears to differ from the common-sense view that 
similarity is partial identity. 

36. Vide KK&NR on Ibid. 

37. BR, p. 109. 

38. NR on SV, Upamana, 29. 


Chapter IX 

ARTHAPATTI (PRESUMPTION) 


9.1. The Nature and Forms of Arthapatti 
Sahara defines arthapatti as 

the presumption of something not seen on the ground that a 
fact already perceived or heard would not be possible without 
that presumption; for instance, it is found that Devadatta 
who is alive is not in the house, and this non-existence in the 
house leads to the presumption that he is somewhere outside 
the house.^ 

Kumarila elaborates Sahara’s view. The element which distin¬ 
guishes arthapatti from the other pramdtfa-s is the presence of 
inexplicability in some observed or well-ascertained fact. 
Parthasarathi says that when we observe that a well-ascertained 
fact cannot be explained without another fact, we presume the 
latter in order to account for the former and this presumption is 
arthapatti.^ We know with perfect certainty that a man is alive; 
yet we do not find him in the house. The man exists, yet he does 
not exist in the house. This fact appears to be conflicting. How 
can a man exist and not exist at the same time? This conflict can¬ 
not be resolved unless it is presumed that he exists outside. The 
supposition of his existence outside explains his non-existence 
in the house. The means {karaija) of such a supposition is the 
consciousness of an inner contradiction (anupapatti), and the 
result of the supposition is the reconciliation of this contradic¬ 
tion (itpapatti). 

Of course, the contradiction is not real but only apparent. 
When there is a real contradiction in facts, there icannot be any 
reconciliation. I perceive silver in a place from a distance and 
when I come nearer and pick it up I find that there is no silver. 

i SB, p. iio. 

2. SD. p. 76. 
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Between the cognitions ‘there is silver’ and‘there is no silver’there 
is a real conflict and the conflict can be resolved only by assum¬ 
ing that one of the cognitions is false. Similarly when some person 
says that there are fruits on the river bank and another one says 
that, there are no fruits on the river bank, the two statements 
really contradict each other. We cannot accept both the state¬ 
ments. When there is a real conflict the only way of resolving it 
is the rejection of one of the cognitions as false. But in arthapatti 
the cognitions are both true, though at first they appear to be 
conflicting. In such a state there is produced a feeling of tension 
in the mind, because neither anyone of the cognitions can be 
accepted nor rejected, nor can they be synthesized together. This 
tension leads to and is removed by presuming something.^ The 
conflict which is the cause of presumption is always between 
two pramaija-s. In the example given above the two pramaija-s 
are inference and non-apprehension. By inference it is known 
that a living man exists somewhere and by non-apprehension 
it is known that Devadatta does not exist in the house where 
he would be normally expected. What is known by the in¬ 
ference is that Devadatta exists somewhere. There is no speci¬ 
fication as to the exact place where Devadatta exists, so that 
he may also exist in the house. But by non-apprehension he is 
known not to exist in the house. This conflict between inference 
and non-apprehension leads to the presumption that Deva¬ 
datta exists outside. This presumption of existence outside ex¬ 
plains Devadatta’s non-existence in the house and thus resolves 
the conflict.^ The two pramo/m-s which conflict with each other 
and lead to arthapatti cannot both of them be specific, because, if 

ey were specific, they could not be reconciled with each other, 
for example, tht pramam-s ‘there is silver’ and ‘there is no silver’ 
both are specific and hence irreconcilable. Thus one of the con- 

3 :: “““ 

The words ^drmiruto va’ in Sahara’s statement do not appear 
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•or presumption from the seen and irutarthapatti or presumption 
from the heard. Sahara has given only one example of arthapattl, 
but in case he intended two forms of arthapatti, he should have 
given two instead of one. Kumarila, however, interprets Sahara’s 
words as referring to two main forms of arthapatti. He again 
sub-divides the first, viz., dr?tarthapatti, into five forms and thus 
we have six forms of arthapatti in all. The example given above 
is that of abhavapurvika arthapatti, i.e., presumption based on 
non-apprehension. Devadatta’s non-existence in the house is 
ascertained by non-apprehension and this is a fact which re¬ 
mains inexplicable without the presumption of Devadatta’s 
existence outside. Here the inexplicability lies in a fact given by 
non-apprehension. But this is not always the case, since the in¬ 
explicability may also lie in a fact given by perception or any 
other pramdna. Thus arthapatti is of six forms, viz., that based on 
perception, based on inference, on verbal testimony, on com¬ 
parison, on another presumption and on non-apprehension.® 

The first form of arthapatti, viz., pratyak?apurvikd arthapatti, 
is illustrated in the presumption of burning power in fire. In 
this kind of Of//laparti the inconsistency lies in a perceived fact. 
We perceive that fire burns things. This fact remains inexplicable 
without the presumption of burning power in fire. Power is an 
imperceptible entity and is considered to be a category different 
from substance, quality, action and universal. Kumarila does not 
clearly show in what the inexplicability consists that leads to the 
presumption of burning power. Sucaritamisra says that the in¬ 
explicability consists in the inconsistency of the perceived fact 
with another pramatja. By perception it is ascertained that fire 
burns things. We perceive the form of fire, its conjunction with 
a thing and then the fact that the thing is burnt. Thus perception 
reveals that fire is the cause of burning things. But this is found to 
be inconsistent with the experience that sometimes an object, e.g., 
a human body, is not burnt when some medicine is applied to it, 
though at other times it is burnt. The visible form of fire or its con¬ 
junction with an object cannot be the cause of burning, because 
a cause is always followed by an effect while the visible form of 
fire or its conjunction with an object is not at times followed by the 
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effect, viz., burning. Burning, however, being an occasional pheno¬ 
menon cannot take place without a cause. Thus the inexplicability 
of the fact of burning consists in the inconsistency between two 
cognitions, viz., that an effect takes place and that its cause is 
apparently absent, and this inexplicability leads to the presumption 
that there is some invisible cause of burning, viz., the burning, 
power of fire. Then, why objects are sometimes burnt by fire and 
sometimes not becomes fully intelligible on the ground that when 
the burning power is present burning takes place and when it is 
destroyed, though the visible form of fire is not destroyed, burn¬ 
ing does not take placed Here we need not dwell on the argu¬ 
ments for and against power as a distinct category. 

In arthapatti based on inference the inconsistency lies in an 
inferred fact and it is illustrated in the presumption of moving 
power in the sun. It is known by inference that the sun moves. 
But how can it move unless it has some means? We gener¬ 
ally see that living and moving things possess such limbs as 
legs etc., but we do not find any such limbs in the case of the sun. 
Thus there is a conflict between two prafndna-s, viz., that the sun 
moves and that it possesses no means of motion. This conflict is 
resolved by the presumption of moving power in the sun.® 

Arthapatti based on upamdna is illustrated thus: By upamana 
it is known that a cow is similar to a gavaya. But there 
is some inexplicability involved in this cognition of similarity. 
How can the cognition of the cow’s similarity arise now on the 
perception of the gavaya and not at the time when the cow was 
actually perceived for the first time? The similarity of the cow 
to the gavaya consists in the presence in the former of the uni- 
versals of the limbs of the latter and these universals were present 
in the cow even when it was perceived for the first time; but 
the cow was not then cognized to be similar to gavaya. This 
conflict is resolved by the presumption of some power in the 
cow which is manifested by the perception of the counter¬ 
correlate and gives rise to the cognition of its similarity to the 
gavaya.® 


7. KK on SV, Arthapatti^ 3. 
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Arthapatii based on arthapatti is illustrated in the presump¬ 
tion of the eternality of words. A word is heard and then the 
cognition of the object that is denoted by it arises in the mind. 
From this it is concluded that the word is the cause of the cogni¬ 
tion of the corresponding object. But there can be no causality 
unless there is some action. Thus some action inhering in the 
word is inferred and this action is known as abhidhd or deno¬ 
tation. This denotativeness that inheres in the word becomes 
inexplicable on the ground that when the word was heard for 
the first time it was not followed by the cognition of the object. 
The meaning of a word is known only after its relation to the 
corresponding object is comprehended. But the relation between 
a word and an object is not found to be of the nature of such 
usual relations as conjunction, inherence etc. Thus the inex¬ 
plicability is resolved by the presumption of a peculiar power 
residing in the word. The relation between a word and an object 
is of the nature of a power and the meaning of a word is not 
understood unless this power is apprehended. This is the denota¬ 
tive power (abhidhdsakti) of a word. Again the denotative power 
of a word cannot be possible without the eternality of the word. 
This impossibility leads to the presumption of eternality of words. 
A person orders his servant using the words ‘bring the cow’' and 
the servant brings the cow because he understands the meaning 
of these words, and he understands because he has already com¬ 
prehended the denotative powers of the words ‘cow’ and ‘bring’. 
The understanding of the meaning of the word ‘cow’ cannot be 
explained otherwise than on the ground that the word ‘cow’ uttered 
by the master and heard by the servant now is the same as was 
heard by the servant on a past occasion when he comprehended 
its power of denoting the animal cow. Thus it is known through 
arthapatti that the word ‘cow’ is eternal.^® 

Snitdrthapatti differs from the other kinds of arthapatti in 
the respect that it is based on verbal testimony. But the more 
important difference is that in it words are presumed while in 
others some fact is presumed. It is illustrated in the presump¬ 
tion of the sentence ‘Caitra eats during the night’ on hearing 
the sentence ‘Caitra who is fat does not eat during the day’. The 
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sentence that is heard involves an inner incompatibility because 
fatness is concomitant not with fasting but with feasting. From 
Caitra’s fatness it is gathered that he must be eating voraciously. 
But contrarily to what is expected the other part of the sentence 
says that he fasts during the day. The meaning of the sentence 
appears to be self-cantradictory. Caitra’s fatness cannot be ex¬ 
plained unless it is presumed that he eats at night. Thus to remove 
the inconsistency in the meaning of the heard sentence, the 
sentence ‘he eats at night’ is imported. Srutarthapatti is the im¬ 
portation of a sentence or word to complete the sense of a 
heard sentence. Some person utters ‘water’. The word ‘water’ 
does not give a complete meaning and the hearer knowing the 
context in which the word is uttered completes the sentence by 
importing the word ‘bring’. This is another example of srutd- 
rthapatti. The fact that Caitra eats during the night withoutwhich 
Caitra’s fatness remains inexplicable is not directly denoted by 
the sentence that is heard, because the heard sentence does not 
contain such words as ‘night’ etc. What is directly denoted by the 
sentence is the fact that Caitra is fat and does not eat during 
the day. A sentence gives out only one particular sense. There¬ 
fore, ‘eats at night’ is the meaning of a different sentence not 
uttered by the speaker but presumed by the hearer,^ 

9.2. Arthapatti According to Prablidkara 

Prabhakara^* begins his discussion with the query as to what 
anyathdnupapatti is. The meaning of Sahara’s statement is that 
arthapatti is the presumption of a fact explaining another fact 
which is otherwise inexplicable. Prabhakara asks as to what this 
inexplicability is and the answer that he gives is that inexplica¬ 
bility means the impossibility of the existence of a thing without 
another thing. But if this be the case, then arthdpatti is nothing 
but the inference of a cause from its effect, because the existence 
of an effect cannot be possible without its cause, and thus it 
ceases to be a different pramdna. Prabhakara tentatively says 
that arthdpatti is different from inference on the ground that in 
interence the conclusion is drawn from a known relation between 

11 . SV, .4r/Aapo///, 51 & 57-58; SD, D. 80 . 
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the probans and the probandum, while in arthdpatli there is no 
knowledge of such a relation, and again rejects this distinction 
saying that the cognition of inexplicability, i.e., of the fact 
that this is impossible without that, cannot arise unless we 
already know a relation between what is not explained and 
what explains it. Inexplicability is not perceptible. It is known 
when we already know that one thing (effect) is invariably con¬ 
comitant with another thing (cause), but actually see only one of 
them (effect). Thus arthapatti too would be based on the knowl¬ 
edge of a relation like inference. What then is the distinctive 
element in arthapatti! Prabhakara finally says that in the in¬ 
ference of a cause from its effect the probans, viz., the effect is 
inexplicable and the cause which is the probandum is what 
explains, while in arthapatti the probans is that which explains 
and the probandum is that which is inexplicable without the 
former. In other words, in inference the movement of thought is 
from the anupapama to the tipapadaka, while in arthapatti the 
movement of thought is from the iipapddaka to the anupa- 
panna.^^ Thus the distinctive element in arthapatti according to 
Prabhakara is the knowledge of that which is not explained from 
the knowledge of that which explains it. Accordingly in the 
given example of arthapatti the fact of Devadatta’s non-existence 
in the house explains the fact of Devadatta’s existence outside. 

Prabhakara's view is just the reverse of Kumarila’s view, be¬ 
cause Kumarila says that the fact of Devadatta’s non-existence 
in the house is explained by the presumption of his existence 
outside. Prabhakara’s view is not consistent with Sahara’s view 
even, because Prabhakara says that that which is to be known 
through arthapatti is unexplained while Sahara says that a seen 
or heard fact is unexplained and that this inexplicability is the 
means of knowing what explains it. Prabhakara tries to avoid 
this inconsistency by changing the order of words in Sahara’s 
statement from “dr^tah sruto vartho' nyatha nopapadyate ityartha- 
kalpand" to ‘‘drstah sruto vartho'rthakalpand anyathd nopapa¬ 
dyate iti", which means that in arthapatti a seen or heard fact 
is the means of knowing another fact which is inexplicable with¬ 
out the former,^* 

13. I BR, p. 112. 

14. Ibid., p. 113. 
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Prabhakara’s view is wrong, because there can be no cogni¬ 
tion of the inexplicable from that of which explains. If such be 
possible, the cognition of siipsapd-ness from the perception of 
tree-ness would be correct, because sinisapd-ness cannot be 
explained without tree-ness; siipsapd cannot be siipsapd unless it 
is a tree. But as a matter of fact, we cannot say that a tree is 
siirisapd because it is a tree. Therefore, in arthdpatti the tipapd- 
daka is known from the anupapanna. In the given example what 
is known is Devadatta’s existence outside and it explains his 
non-existence in the hpuse.^® Prabhakara says that the known 
fact of Devadatta’s non-existence in the house is not inexpli¬ 
cable. But then there should be no need of presuming his 
existence outside, because the known fact is supposed to be 
intelligible by itself. Prabhakara says that Devadatta’s existence 
outside is inexplicable. But the consciousness of the person who 
does not see Devadatta in the house is really different. When he 
is aware of Devadatta’s absence what he cognizes is not that 
Devadatta’s presence outside is inexplicable but that Devadatta 
is out.^® 

^alikanatha tries to make Prabhakara’s position more accept¬ 
able in the following way: It is not existence outside that 
remains inexplicable without non-existence in the house, but it 
is the existence of Devadatta that remains inexplicable without 
presuming his stay outside when he is not found in the house. 
Inexplicability arises when a fact is opposed to some pramdna. 
Though Devadatta is known to be alive by some pramdtju, yet 
it is opposed by the knowledge that he is not present in the 
house where he is generally seen. This opposition renders the 
fact of his being alive doubtful. The person who does not find 
Devadatta in the house doubts if Devadatta is really alive, and 
the doubt is not dispelled unless it is presumed that Devadatta 
is outside. There are three steps in the arthdpatti, viz., first, there 
is cognition of non-existence in the house, second, this cognition 
conflicts with the fact of Devadatta’s being alive which is thus 
rendered doubtful, and third, his existence outside is presumed 
and this presumption removes the doubt. Thus the cause of in- 
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explicability is the cognition of non-existence; that which is in¬ 
explicable is the fact of Devadatta’s being alive; and that which 
results from the presumption of existence outside is the convic¬ 
tion of Devadatta’s being alive.^’ The element that distinguishes 
arthapatti from inference, according to ^alikanatha, is doubt 
rather than apparent inconsistency. He says that in inference a 
well-ascertained and indubitable thing is the producer of cogni¬ 
tion, but in arthapatti a doubtful thing is the producer of 
cognition.^® 

Parthasarathi criticizes ^alikanatha’s view as follows: When 
Devadatta’s life itself has been rendered doubtful, it can never 
be the ground of his existence outside. How can it be said that 
since Devadatta is either dead or alive therefore he is outside? 
When one is in doubt about Devadatta’s life, the doubt cannot 
be removed by presuming that he is outside. A doubt is re¬ 
moved only when its cause is removed or when either of the 
alternatives is confirmed by a stronger pramdija. The cause of 
doubt in the present case is non-existence in the house. Now, 
when existence outside is presumed it will only confirm the 
cause of doubt, viz., non-existence in the house, because the fact 
of outside existence is merely a supposition and is not known 
independently by a stronger pramdna like perception or 
inference. This supposition cannot even confirm anyone of the 
alternatives. The alternatives are stated in the form ‘Devadatta 
is either alive or dead’. Staying outside is one thing and life or 
death is a different thing. Arthapatti based on non-existence in 
the house cannot remove the doubt. It is absurd to say that 
because Devadatta is not present in the house, therefore he is 
outside and alive. Devadatta’s life, which was first known as 
certain, was rendered doubtful because of his non-existence in 
the house. How can the cause of doubt itself be the cause of 
its removal? The fact is that Devadatta is already known to be 
alive beyond any shade of doubt. But if for some reason a person 
happens to entertain doubt about Devadatta’s being alive and 
wishes to dispel it, then he should first approach some reliable 
person for the correct information. If he is able to ascertain in 

17. RV, pp. 112-13. 
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this way that Devadatta is alive, then he can say that because 
Devadatta is alive and not present in the house therefore he 
must be out. Thus doubt cannot be the distinguishing factor of 
arthapatti.^^ 

According to Kumarila, the words ‘dfstalj sruto vd' in the 
Bhdsya refer to two kinds of arthdpatti. But Prabhakara inter¬ 
prets the words as meaning the same thing: Z)/7/c means well 
known and 'sruta' is another word meaning the same thing in 
common usage.^o Thus according to Prabhakara there is no 
srutdrthdpatti or presumption of a sentence or word. Salika- 
natha says that what is presumed on hearing the sentence ‘Caitra 
who is fat does not eat during the day’ is the fact of eating at 
night instead of the sentence ‘he eats at night’. The inexplicabil¬ 
ity that is removed by the presumption consists in the conflict 
between fatness and fasting, not between the words ‘Caitra is 
fat and he does not eat in the day’. So the conflict between 
two facts must be resolved by presuming another fact. Even 
when the words ‘eats at night’ are uttered after uttering the 
sentence ‘Caitra who is fat does not eat during the day’, the 
conflict arising in the mind of the person on hearing the latter 
sentence is not resolved if he does not know the meaning of the 
word ‘night’. Therefore, it should be admitted that the immediate 
cause of resolving a conflict is the presumption of a fact, not of 
words. It is true that in the case of all who know the use of 
language determinate (sovikolpakd) cognitions are always 
accompanied by the memory of words; and accordingly when a 
person cognizes the fact that Caitra eats at night his cognition 
is verbalized, yet this is not an uncommon thing, because even 
in dfstdrthdpatti the cognition of the presumed fact, e.g., Deva- 
datta’s existence outside, is verbalized.®^ 

The only argument that Kumarila offers in favour of srutd¬ 
rthdpatti is the one refuted by Salikanatha. Kumarila says that 
all determinate cognitions {savikalpaka vijhdna) are accompanied 
by the memory of words and the cognition resulting from a 
verbal inconsistency is a determinate cognition.®® Salikanatha 
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has exposed the weakness of this argument and Kumarila’s 
commentators admit the point raised by him. SucaritamiSra 
offers another argument: It is true that the inconsistency in a 
heard sentence is primarily an inconsistency in facts and that 
which is presumed to remove this inconsistency is also primarily 
a fact, yet the inconsistency of a sentence can be removed only 
by the presumption of another sentence. An inconsistent 
sentence is really an incomplete sentence and it can be completed 
only by importing another appropriate sentence or word. When 
someone utters the word 'pacatV (cooks) the hearer expects 
another word, say, 'odanam' (rice) and is not satisfied merely 
with the perception of rice before him. The expectancy is reliev¬ 
ed only when the speaker himself adds the word 'odanam or 
when, in case he does not add it, the hearer imports it. Similarly 
when an incomplete sentence stands in need of another sentence 
the expectancy thus created can be relieved only by importing 
that sentence, not merely by presuming the corresponding fact.®* 

9.3. Arthapatti According to the Advaita Vedanta 

Dharmarajadhvarindra defines arthapatti as the presumption 
of a fact to account for an inexplicable fact. In arthapatti the 
knowledge of an inexplicable fact is the instrumental cause and 
the knowledge of the fact that explains is the result. The fact that 
a person is fat, though he does not eat in the day, cannot be 
intelligible unless he eats at night. The fatness of the person is 
to be explained and eating at night explains it. The inexplica¬ 
bility of fatness in the absence of eating in the day is removed 
by the presumption of eating at night. 

Like Kumarila Dharmaraja also distinguishes between two 
kinds oi arthapatti, viz., dr?tarthapatti and srutarthapatti. A mm 
observes that there is silver in front of him and immediate y 
afterwards he observes that there is no silver at all. The secon 
cognition denies the presence of silver. But this denial cannot 
be explained if the first cognition ‘there is silver’ be true. There¬ 
fore, it is presumed that the first cognition was false. The per¬ 
ception of silver is a fact and the non-perception of it also is a 
fact. The fact of non-perception becomes inexplicable if the 
silver perceived at first be real. This inexplicability is removed 
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when it is presumed that the silver was unreal or illusory. This 
is an example of dfstarthapatti. 

Srutarthapatti is of two kinds, viz., one which is due to the 
failure on the part of a speaker to make a grammatically com¬ 
plete statement (abhidhananupapatti) and one which is due to 
the unintelligibility of the meaning of a grammatically complete 
statement (abhihitdniipapatti). In the former only a part of a 
sentence is spoken, which does not express the speaker’s inten¬ 
tion fully and the hearer presumes the missing word or words. 
When the speaker utters merely the word 'dvarain' (door), it is 
incomplete without a verb in the imperative mood and the 
hearer cannot understand what to do with the door. The 
speaker knows what the hearer should do, but since he has 
missed to utter the appropriate word, the hearer cannot follow 
his command unless he presumes the missing word, say, 
'pidhehV (close). Similarly when one hears the scriptural 
command ‘visvajitd yajeta' (‘should perform the sacrifice’) 

the sentence is found to be grammatically incomplete without a 
subject and hence the word 'svargakdmab' (‘one who desires 
heaven’) is presumed. In the second kind of srutarthapatti the 
inexplicability of the meaning of a sentence leads to the pre¬ 
sumption of a fact. For example, the inexplicability of the 
meaning of the sentence 'svargakamo jyoti^tomena yajeta' (‘one 
who desires heaven should perform the jyotistoma sacrifice’) leads 
to the presumption of apurva, a potency produced by the per¬ 
formance and abiding in the performer’s soul till the attainment 
of heaven. The performance of the sacrifice is a transitory event 
while heaven can be attained only after death. If the perfor¬ 
mance of the said sacrifice is the cause of attaining heaven the 
latter should follow immediately, since a cause is always follow¬ 
ed irnmediately by its effect. Thus the meaning of the sentence 
is unintelligible because jyotistoma is said to be the cause of 
heaven, the effect, though the cause does not immediately pro¬ 
duce the effect. This unintelligibility is removed by presuming 
an intermediary m the form of apiirm. Another example is the 
presumption of the illusory nature of bondage on hearing the 
scriptural statement‘rarariiofcam dtmavit’ (‘the knower of self 
transcends grief ). Grief is another name of bondage and the 
statement declares that knowledge is the means of freeing one- 
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self from bondage. But if bondage is a real thing, how can 
knowledge help? Therefore, in order to avoid this incongruity 
it is presumed that bondage is not real but illusory. The illusion 
of rope-snake can be dispelled only by the right knowledge of 
the rope and similarly the illusion of bondage can be dispelled 
only by the right knowledge of self.^* 

The Vedantic account of arthapatti differs from the Bhatta in 
three main respects: 

9.3.1. Difference as to the Cause of Inexplicability 
Dharmaraja does not specify the cause of inexplicability 
while according to the Bhatta apparent contradiction is the 
cause. In most of the examples of arthapatti given by 
Dharmaraja we find that an element of contradiction is involved. 
But in the example of the first kind of srutarthdpatti we do not 
find any contradiction, though inexplicability or unintelligibility 
is there. According to the Bhatta too, importation of a word in 
order to complete a sentence is an instance of irutarthapatti', 
and hence according to the rule that apparent contradiction is 
the instrumental cause of presumption, we should expect 
apparent contradiction here also. But actually there is no con¬ 
tradiction of any sort here. There is contradiction when a 
known fact conflicts with our past general experience, i.e., when 
what happens is opposed to what we expect to happen accord¬ 
ing to our past experience. But when someone utters the word 
'dvdram' there is nothing which happens to conflict with our 
past experience. What we expect is that the speaker should 
speak something more while he does not speak more. It would 
involve contradiction if we expected one additional word appro¬ 
priate in the context and the speaker uttered a different word. 
For example, if the speaker says ‘close the door’ when it is too 
hot inside, the sentence gives rise to a conflict because the word 
‘close’ cannot be expected in the situation. Of course, in a way 
the utterance of the word 'dvaram' also produces conflict inso¬ 
far as the hearer does not know for the time being whether he 
should close the door or see it or break it. But this is not a con¬ 
flict between two cognitions or facts, because it occurs between 
two or more subjective responses of the hearer aroused by the 
24. VP, Chapter V. 
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word 'dvaram', while the word itself is not one of the conflicting 
parties. Therefore, the unintelligibility caused by the utterance 
of the word 'dvaranf is not due to its incompatibility with our 
experience, but due to the failure on the part of the speaker to 
express his intention fully. The presumption of the word 
'pidhehV in this case is like framing an hypothesis, and the 
situation that it seeks to explain is far more complex than the 
mere utterance of the word 'dvaram'. The hearer presumes the 
appropriate word not merely on hearing the word 'dvdrani' but 
also on perceiving the other details, e.g. the existing state of the 
door, the weather etc. 

9.3.2. Inconsistency: Psychological and Logical 

The contradiction in the example of drstarthapatti is 
between two speciflc cognitions, viz., ‘this is silver’ and ‘this is 
not silver’ and it is not apparent but real because the two cogni¬ 
tions cannot be simultaneously true. This seems to be incon¬ 
sistent with the Bhatta view. According to the Bhatta view a 
contradiction can be reconciled through presumption only when 
one of the conflicting cognitions is general and the other specific, 
in which case the contradiction is merely apparent. The Bhatta 
view that a real contradiction cannot be reconciled seems to be 
true, because the term ‘reconciliation’ implies that the claim of 
the conflicting cognitions to be true is justified through presump¬ 
tion, while in the case of real contradiction one of the cogni¬ 
tions is really false and hence its claim to be true can never be 
justified. Thus there can be no reconciliation in the proper sense 
between the cognitions ‘this is silver’ and ‘this is not silver’ 
through the presumption that the first one is false. However, it 
is wrong to say that the contradiction which leads to presump¬ 
tion lies between two cognitions. The contradiction which is 
reconcilable primarily lies not between two cognitions but be¬ 
tween a fact and our general experience or between two facts 
whose co-existence seems to be inexplicable. The fact that living 
Caitra is not present in the house is inconsistent with my general 
experience that he was found in the house whenever I went to 
see him. TOs inconsistency is not logical but psychological. In 
Dharmaraja s example of drstarthapatti the contradiction lies 
between the facts that silver is perceived from a distance and 
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that on making a closer approach it is not found where it was 
perceived; and this contradiction is reconciled by presuming that 
what was perceived from a distance was not real but illusory 
silver, because if it were real it could not have disappeared so 
soon without any visible cause. The co-existence of silver and no 
silver IS inexplicable otherwise than on the presumption of the 
illusory nature of silver. 

9 . 3 . 3 . Abhidhanainipapatti and Abhihitanupapatti 

In snitdrthSpatti, according to the Bhatta view, there is 
always the presumption of a word or sentence, while accord¬ 
ing to the Vedanta view there is sometimes the presumption of a 
word and sometimes the presumption of a fact. The Vedanta 
view seems to be a compromise between the Bhatta and Prabha- 
kara views. When a person utters a grammatically incomplete 
sentence, i.e., a sentence in which the subject or object or the 
verb is missing, the hearer always presumes a word or words. 
It is true that the incompleteness of the sentence is detected by 
understanding the fact to which the sentence refers, for example, 
one who hears the word ^dvaram' discovers that the speaker’s 
statement is incomplete only when he understands the situation 
that the weather is cold and the door is open. But then the in¬ 
completeness is not removed simply by presuming the fact that 
the door is to be closed. Suppose the speaker utters the word 
‘door’ and makes a gesture to close it or utters the word ‘close’ 
and points with his finger towards the door. Yet the expectancy 
created in the mind of the hearer is not relieved unless the re¬ 
quired word is supplied. We actually find that sometimes the 
hearer himself utters involuntarily the word or words left un¬ 
uttered by the speaker. This fact favours the Vedanta view. On 
hearing the word 'dvdram' the hearer closes the door, but at the 
same time he feels that the speaker ought to have spoken the 
complete sentence ‘dvataffi pidhshV, and thus he himself supplies 
the word ‘pidhehV. 

When, however, a sentence is grammatically complete but the 
sense involves some inconsistency, it is not a word that is pre¬ 
sumed but some fact. A man says that Devadatta is fat and does 
not eat in the day. The statement is grammatically complete. 
But the hearer who presumes that Devadatta eats at night does 
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not feel that the speaker ought to have spoken the clause 
‘Devadatta eats at night’ in addition. Devadatta’s eating at 
night is really a fact implied in his fatness in the absence of 
eating in the day. The speaker himself may be ignorant of this 
implication. How can then the hearer feel that the speaker has 
missed to utter the said clause? Hence it is more reasonable to 
say that the object of arthapatti in the present case is a fact 
rather than a clause. This type of arthapatti is equivalent to 
drawing the implication of a statement. Thus the Vedanta view 
of srutarthapatti is more reasonable than the Bhatta and 
Prabhakara views. Abhidhananupapatti leads to the presumption 
of the word which together with the actually uttered word forms 
a complete statement; and abhihitampapatti leads to the pre¬ 
sumption of a fact which resolves the conflict in the sense of an 
already complete statement. 

9.4. Arthapatti Is Different from Anumana 
Let us take the example of Caitra’s presence outside his house 
and see if it can be satisfactorily explained as a case of anumana. 
The given fact in this example is Caitra’s absence in the house. 
That which is to be known from this fact can be stated in two 
forms, viz., ‘Caitra is present in outside space’ and ‘outside space 
is one in which Caitra is present’. Accordingly the minor term is 
either Caitra or outside space. But what is the middle term? 
The middle term is always the property of the minor term. In 
the present case absence cannot be the middle term since it is 
not a property either of Caitra or of outside space. Absence is 
apprehended in the house. Therefore, it can reasonably be the 
property of the house alone. Can then the house qualified by 
the absence be the middle term? No, because the house can 
never be a property of Caitra or of outside space. What is 
apprehended is the absence and the house. Caitra and outside 
space are not apprehended at the time. How can then absence 
in the house be related to Caitra or outside space? However, 
imperceptibility can be related to Caitra because when the 
person goes to Caitra’s house he does not perceive him there. 
Can we then make the imperceptibility the middle term and say 
that Caitra is present in the outside space because he is imper¬ 
ceptible inside the house? No, because imperceptibility is not 
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directly related to the major terra, viz., presence outside. From 
the imperceptibility it is directly ascertained that Caitra is absent 
from the house. It cannot have the double function of leading 
simultaneously to two inferences, viz., that Caitra is not in the 
house and that he is outside. Thus imperceptibility and absence 
in the house both singly are useless for our purpose, because the 
former is related to the minor terra, Caitra, but is not related 
to the major term ‘presence outside the house’, and the latter 
may be related to the major term but is not related to the minor 
term. There is another difficulty also. In aniimana the minor 
term is apprehended prior to the major term. It seeks to prove 
that a formerly unknown property {dharma) belongs to a well 
known property-possessor {dharmiii). Butin the case in question the 
property-possessor, viz., Caitra or outside space, is not apprehend¬ 
ed. So, how can anything be proved about it through ammdnal 
Here Kumarila anticipates the following objection. From the 
rise in river-water rain in higher regions is known and this is 
recognized by all as a case of inference. But according to the 
above reasoning it cannot be so, since the minor term ‘higher 
regions’ is not seen, so that there can be no paksadharmata, i.e,, 
the middle term ‘rise in river-water’ cannot be related to the 
minor term. Kumarila’s answer is that the minor term in the 
said case is not ‘higher regions’ but it is the ‘region in which the 
rise in river-water is seen’ and then, the conclusion of the 
syllogism will be ‘this place is one whose higher regions have 
rain’instead of‘the higher regions are such as have rain’. But 
this answer does not seem satisfactory. It is a mere verbal manip¬ 
ulation. In spite of the change in statement the facts are not 
altered because the rain occurs in the higher regions while the 
rise in river-water is seen in this place. And if the change in 
statement can make the syllogism flawless, then in the case of 
Caitra’s presence outside too we can make the house minor 
term instead of Caitra. Anticipating this objection Kumarila 
says that the knowledge of rain in the higher regions is not a 
case of inference but of arthapatti.®® 

Parthasarathi says that Kumarila’s answer is a sort of sophism 
(jatyuttara). There is no lack of paksadharmata, i.e., the relation 
between the minor term ‘Caitra’ and the middle term ‘absence in 
25 . sV, Arthapatii, 10-18 & NRandJKK on ibid. 
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the house’. The relation is obvious when we go to Caitra’s house 
and find that he is absent. It is not a condition of inference that 
the minor term should always be perceived. Though Caitra is 
not perceived, yet he is remembered. Thus the syllogism ‘Caitra 
is present outside the house because he is absent in the house, 
and whoever is absent in the house is present outside, like my¬ 
self, is quite valid and similarly the syllogism which proves the 
occurrence of rain in the higher regions also is valid. Therefore, 
either artliapatti is not different from anumdna or if it is different 
the proper reason should be stated.-® 

What follows is the proper argument for the non-inclusion of 
arthapatti in anwnam. Those who attempt to reduce artliapatti 
to syllogistic form cannot make Caitra’s non-existence in the 
house the middle term, since by itself it is non-conclusive—when 
a man is not present in the house we cannot say that he is present 
outside, because he may be dead. Non-existence in the house 
devoid of Caitra’s being alive is not a proof of Caitra’s existence 
outside. The fact of Caitra’s being alive too cannot be made the 
middle term, because it is as much concomitant with his existence 
in the house as with his existence outside. Therefore, the 
opponent should say that Caitra’s non-existence in the house 
together with the fact that he is alive is the middle term which 
proves the major term ‘Caitra’s existence outside’. This, how¬ 
ever, cannot be done. We cannot apprehend the togetherness of 
the fact of Caitra’s non-existence in the house and the fact of 
his being alive without the knowledge of his existence outside. 
In a syllogism the knowledge of the major term follows from 
the knowledge of the middle terra and the latter knowledge is 
independent of the former. For example, the knowledge of the 
smoke is independent of the knowledge of . fire. Smoke is per¬ 
ceived independently of fire. Smoke is the middle term and fire 
the major term. First we have the cognition of the middle term 
and subsequently the cognition of the major term. But in the 
present case we cannot have the cognition of the middle term 
independently of the cognition of the major term; and as soon 
as we cognize the middle term, viz, the togetherness of Caitra’s 
non-existence in the house and his being alive, we also cognize 
simultaneously Caitra s existence outside. Caitra’s existence 
26. NR on SV, Arthapatti, 18. 
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(being alive) and non-existence (in the house) cannot be combin¬ 
ed together without dragging in or including difiference of place. 
There is an incompatibility between existence and non-existence, 
so that they cannot be combined together. We cannot make 
simultaneously the two assertions, viz, that ‘Caitra exists’ and 
that ‘he does not exist’ without implying that he exists in one 
place and does not exist in other place. Thus the cognition of 
Caitra’s existence in general and his non-existence in the house 
itself is the cognition of his existence outside the house, so that 
there remains nothing to be known after knowing the middle 
term. The minor premise ‘Caitra exists and does not exist in the 
house’ cannot be possible unless the fact of Caitra’s existence 
outside is introduced. Caitra’s existence outside is presupposed 
by the fact of his being alive and absent in the house. The former 
does not follow from the latter. Hence if the former is made the 
conclusion of a syllogism in which the latter is the minor prem¬ 
ise, the syllogism will involve the fallacy of petUio principii. 
Arthapatti, however, is free from this fallacy because it is a 
syllogistic fallacy, and arthapatti is different from syllogistic 
reasoning insofar as in the former we proceed from the aware¬ 
ness of a conflict between two well ascertained facts through the 
presumption of some other fact to the resolution of the conflict, 
while in the latter we proceed from the cognition of the middle 
term through the remembrance of its invariable connection with 
the major term to the cognition of the major term. Arthapatti, 
unlike syllogism to which it is proposed to be reduced, is not in¬ 
valid, because the causes of invalidity, viz., doubt, illusion and 
non-cognition, are absent and the cause of validity, viz., non- 
contradiction is pesent.^^ * ^ 

Another reason why arthapatti cannot be included in anumam 
is that it does not stand in need of the knowledge of vyapti 
while the latter cannot proceed without it. Vyapti is a generaliza¬ 
tion based on a frequent and uncontradicted experience of two 
things together and in anumana vyapti which constitutes the 
major premise is known prior to the conclusion. Arthapatti, on 
the other hand, is independent of the knowledge of vyapti. It 
is true that there is vyapti between non-existence inside the 

27. SV, Arthapatti, 19-29 and KK & NR. 
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house and existence outside, but it is not known prior to the 
presumption of Caitra’s existence outside, so that is cannot be 
the cause of the cognition that Caitra is outside. Even one who 
has never experienced the concomitance of non-existence inside 
and existence outside presumes that a person who is not inside 
is present outside. Moreover, the proof of the said concomitance 
is none other than arthapatti. From the inexplicability of the 
fact that Caitra exists and does not exist in the house it is pre¬ 
sumed that he exists outside and then we become aware of the 
relation between non-existence inside and existence outside. The 
conclusion of a syllogism is the result of applying a general 
empirical rule to a particular case; but in the case in question 
arthapatti is the means of knowing the general rule. This estab¬ 
lishes the distinctness of arthapatti from anumana.^^ 

The opponent may object that arthapatti is not the only means 
of knowing the relation between non-existence in one place and 
existence elsewhere, because it is Just possible for one who stands 
at the door and perceives Caitra in the garden to know the 
relation. This is true and in this way there may be no need of 
arthapatti for knowing the \yapti in the case of some person in 
some instances. But we cannot do away with arthapatti for ever, 
because though in some cases arthapatti is an alternative means 
of knowing the vyapti in others it is the only means. For 
example, the vyapti between existence in one place and non¬ 
existence in all other places cannot be known otherwise than 
through arthapatti. The relation between existence in one place 
and non-existence in all other places cannot be established by 
experience, since, though one of the terms is directly known, the 
second is not known—we can know Caitra’s non-existence in 
those places only where we actually go and do not find him, but 
the number of such places is strictly limited. Non-apprehension 
cannot be the means of knowing the second term, viz., Caitra’s 
non-existence in all places other than the place where he actually 
exists. The person who perceives Caitra in one place knows 
through non-apprehension his absence in those places only which 
are visible to him. But non-apprehension cannot ascertain 
Caitra’s absence in distant places which are not in contact with 
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his eyes. To ascertain Caitra’s non-existence through non¬ 
apprehension the person must go to every place other than 
where he exists, which, since the number of such places is un¬ 
limited, is impracticable. The opponent says that if non-existence 
is ascertained not merely by non-apprehension but by non¬ 
apprehension in a place where one actually goes, then since it 
is impossible for one to go to all the places where fire does not 
exist, the proposition ‘where there is no fire there is no smoke’ 
cannot be established. The answer is that this fact undermines 
the position of only those who hold that the vyapti from which 
an inference is drawn, must be universal and negative in form. 
It has, however, been already shown that vyapti is aflSrmative in 
form and that it is established by a uniform and uncontradicted 
experience of the coexistence of the probans and the probandum 
in a limited number of instances, so that there is no necessity of 
knowing all the instances of the negation of the probandum and 
the negation of the probans. 

Now if, the opponent again objects, the universal relation be¬ 
tween smoke and fire can be established through the experience 
of a limited number of the places where they co-exist, then the 
relation between existence in one place and non-existence in all 
other places also can be established through the experience of 
Caitra’s presence in one place and his absence in the adjoining 
place: We know from the co-existence of smoke and fire in a 
few places that they co-exist everywhere and likewise we can 
know from the absence in a few places of Caitra who is known 
to be present in one particular place that he is absent every¬ 
where else. To this the answer is that the two cases are not 
parallel. In the case of the vyapti between smoke and fire the 
terms are of a limited extension and are found to be present in 
their entirety in the few places in which they are observed to¬ 
gether. But in the case of the vyapti between existence in one 
place and non-existence everywhere else, the latter term of the 
relation is of an unlimited extension, so that it cannot be known 
in its entirety in a few experiences, though the first term is 
known in its entirety. 

The opponent again says that we can know Caitra’s non¬ 
existence through inference as follows: All places are devoid of 
Caitra, because they are places other than the one in which he 
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is present, like the place in front. But this inference is incon¬ 
clusive because it can be counter-balanced by the following 
inference: All places are those which are not devoid of Caitra, 
because they are places other than the one in front, like the place 
where Caitra is present. Thus Caitra’s non-existence everywhere 
else can be known neither by non-apprehension nor by inference, 
so that the vyapti between existence in one place and non-existence 
in all other places cannot be established in the above ways.*® 
How then is it known that Caitra who exists in one place does 
not simultaneously exist in other places? Kumarila says that it 
is known through arthapatti: 

The fact that the man as a whole is found in one place cannot 
be established otherwise than through the fact that he does 
not exist in other places, so that the knowledge of his non¬ 
existence everywhere else is based on arthapatti.^^ 

Sucaritamisra explains the process of arthapatti invoWed here 
as follows: The fact that Caitra as a whole is apprehended in 
one place would be inexplicable if Caitra existed in some other 
place also. Existing things are of two kinds, viz., of those having 
a finite extension and those having an infinite extension. The 
objects of the latter kind are in contact with every point of 
space. But Caitra is not of this kind. He has a limited number 
of parts joined together. If he were partly elsewhere we could 
not perceive him here as a whole. Therefore, he has a finite 
extension and thus when he is in one place, it is absurd to think 
that he is in other places also. Now what is the inexplicability in 
the fact of Caitra’s presence in one place which leads to the 
presumption of his absence everywhere else? The presence of 
Caitra as a whole in one place does not appear to be inconsis¬ 
tent with anything, while the source of inexplicability is said to 
be an apparent inconsistency. Sucaritamisra’s answer is that the 
presence of Caitra as a whole in one place is inconsistent with 
the inference of his presence elsewhere and that the presumption 
of Caitra’s absence elsewhere confirms the inference of his 

29. Ibid., 33-45. 

30. Ibid., 46-47. 
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absence elsewhere by sublating the inference of his presence 
elsewhere.31 

This answer is, however, not at all satisfactory. From Caitra’s 
presence in one place we know that he is absent everywhere else, 
Caitra’s presence in one place is the given fact. There is no in¬ 
consistency in it which may be removed by presuming his 
absence elsewhere. There is an inconsistency between Caitra’s 
simultaneous presence and absence in the same place; but this 
is not a given fact. 

Parlhasarathi explains the process of arthapatti in a different 
way. It is known through inference that Caitra who has limited 
dimensions cannot simultaneously reside in difiFerent places, and 
it is known through perception that he resides in the place in 
contact with the eyes. If Caitra is supposed to be present in 
other places, then the inference that he cannot exist in two 
places simultaneously is contradicted; and if he is supposed to 
be non-existing here then the perception of his presence here is 
contradicted. To avoid this contradiction it is presumed that 
Caitra is absent everywhere else.^^ 

Parthasarathi’s explanation too is unsatisfactory. The contra¬ 
diction pointed out by him lies not between the inferred fact and 
the perceived fact, but between the inferred fact and the per¬ 
ceived fact on the one hand and a mere supposition, viz,, pre¬ 
sence elsewhere, on the other. As a matter of fact, Caitra’s 
absence everywhere else is a deduction from ‘a finite thing 
existing in one place cannot exist in other places’, as the major 
premise and ‘Caitra is a finite thing existing in this place’ as the 
minor premise. It follows not from any opposition between 
these two, as it should have been if it were a case of arthapatti^ 
but from a cooperation between them, as is the case in anumana. 
There is one important difference between the explanations 
offered by Sucaritaraisra and Parthasarathi, According to the 
former the relation between existence in one place and non¬ 
existence in all other places is given by arthapatti^ while accord¬ 
ing to the latter it is a generalization from the experience of 
one’s own body which, everyone knows, is not in other places 
when it is in one place. 

31. KK on ibid. 

32. NR on ibid. 
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As a matter of fact, this is not a generalization from experiene 
but is a necessary implication of the notion of finitude. That a 
finite thing cannot exist in more than one place at a time is a 
verbal or analytic proposition, i.e., the predicate here is a part 
of the connotation of the subject. To say that a thing is finite is 
to mean that it occupies a limited portion of space and that when 
it is occupying one limited portion of space it cannot occupy 
other portions, because a portion of space cannot be identical 
with the whole of it. Thus the universal proposition ‘no finite 
thing can exist in different places at the same time’ is not an 
empirical generalization as Parthasarathi thinks. 

That it is a case of arthapatti is not true, because, according to 
the definition, there should be some inexplicability in a well as¬ 
certained fact, while there is no inexplicability in the perceived 
fact of the presence of a person in one place, and this has been 
admitted by Sucaritami§ra also. The fact becomes inexplicable 
only when Caitra, who is a finite being, is supposed to be present 
simultaneously in other places also. But this sort of inexplicability 
is different from the one which leads to arthapatti, e.g., the inex¬ 
plicability involved in Devadatta’s fatness in spite of his fasting 
during the day. The contradiction in the present case is not real 
but hypothetical. The assertion that a thing can be present in 
many places at the same time is inconsistent with the fact that it 
is finite; therefore, we have to deny it. Thus the said instance is 
not a case of arthapatti. It is however a case of arthapatti accord¬ 
ing to an earlier definition which is found in Vatsyayana’s Bhdsya 
on NS. By arthapatti Vatsyayana means “apprehending from 
opposition what is not directly stated in a proposition.”®® From 
the proposition that a finite thing is present in a particular place 
at a particular time we apprehend that it is not present in other 
places at the same time, because the denial of this latter fact is 
opposed to the notion of finitude. Arthapatti in this sense is im¬ 
plication rather than presumption. 

9.5. Can Anumana Be Reduced to Arthdpattil 


Parthasarathi raises the question whether anumana could be 
included in arthapatti. Let us consider the case of the inference of 
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fire on the hill. We know that where there is smoke there is fire 

and we perceive smoke on the hill. Now if there were no fire on 
the hill the proposition ‘where there is smoke there is fire’ would 
be false or our perception of smoke would be false. This is the 
element of conflict; and the inference of the presence of fire may 
be taken as a means of resolving this conflict, in which case the 
inference is arthapatti only. Parthasarathi’s answer is that though 
the cognition of fire on the hill arrived at in the aforesaid manner 
may be arthapatti, yet the cognition that where there is srnoke 
there is fire is not arrived at through arthapatti. The vyapti be¬ 
tween smoke and fire is the result of aniimaiia based on the ex¬ 
perience of particular instances of smoke and fire. Smoke and 
fire are seen together in the hearth and this fact does not involve 
any contradiction if the invariable concomitance between smoke 
and lire is not recognized. The proposition ‘soine cases of smoke 
are cases of fire’ is true even though the proposition ‘all cases of 

smoke are cases of fire’ be false. Thus there being no contradic¬ 
tion here there is no scope for arthapatti. And as some cases at 
least of anumana cannot be brought under arthapatti, two 
should be admitted to be distinct pramana-s. The distinction be¬ 
tween the two having been recognized there is no harm if the 
same cognition arises through anumana or arthapatti. The knowl¬ 
edge of fire on the hiU may be arrived at by anumana or arthd- 
patti, yet this does not mean that anumana and arthapatti are not 
distinct from each other. When the knowledge of fire on the hill 
arises from the recollection of the vyapti between smoke and fire 
it is fl/iMHidna, and when it is preceded by the consciousness of 
inconsistency it is arthapatti. Thus the processes are different and 
none can be reduced to the other.®^ 

Parthasarathi’s answer, however, is not accepted by the later 
Bhattas. It has been shown in the chapter on anumana that 
Parthasarathi’s view that the knowledge of vyapti is based on 
anumana is not accepted by others. As a matter of fact, there is 
no conflict between the knowledge that all cases of smoke are 
cases of fire and that the hill has smoke. The presence of fire on 
the hill is inferred from the perception of smoke on it consistent¬ 
ly with the knowledge that where there is smoke there is fire. 




34. SD, p. 79. 
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There is no inconsistency here, so that it cannot be a case of 
arthapatti. Thus the presence of fire on the hill is known through 
anumana. But when the fire known in this way is not found in the 
higher regions of the hill its presence in the lower region is pre¬ 
sumed to remove the inexplicability of the fact that fire is present 
though it is not present in the higher regions of the hill.®® 


9.6. Conclusion 


In the course of our exposition we have also critically exam¬ 
ined the various arguments for and against arthapatti and there 
is no need to repeat the criticisms here. We found the Bhatta 
arguments partly confused and wrong. But in spite of this artha¬ 
patti may be accepted as a distinct form of knowledge. In infe¬ 
rence there is no element of conflict while in arthapatti there is. 
When the smoke is perceived on the hill there is not felt any 
conflict between this perception and our previous experiences. 
We infer the presence of fire in accordance with our past expe¬ 
rience of the concomitance of smoke and fire. In inference an 
unperceived thing is cognized with the help of alihga consistently 
with the past knowledge of vyapti. In presumption, on the other 
hand, something is assumed to remove the conflict of a known 
fact with our past experience. Thus the one difference between 
inference and presumption is that while the former does not start 

from the consciousness of contradiction the latter does. This is 


because in the former something usual or familiar is apprehended 
while in the latter something unusual or strange is apprehended! 
In the former something is cognized which fits in well with the 
other known facts, while in the latter something is cognized or 
not cognized which does not fit in with the other known facts. 
This is the difference between the two in their starting points. 
There is a difference in their ends also. In inference the process 
starts from the cognition of one thing and ends in the cognition 
of an unknown second thing. But in presumption the process 
starts from a fact as unexplained and ends in the same fact as 

which is prcsum- 
from the 

perception of the smoke and ends in the knowledge of fire. But 


35. MM, p. 125. 
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in the presumption of Devadatta’s presence outside the house the 
process starts from his absence in the house which is unaccount¬ 
ed for and through the presumption of h.is stay outside ends in 
the absence in the house as fully accounted for. In inference-the 
beginning is different from the end, while in presumption the 
beginning and the end co-incide with each other, and the process 
is not complete until there is a return to the starting point. Thus 
inference and presumption are fundamentally different processes. 
However, we can test the validity of the presumption by putting 
it in a syllogistic form. In the end it should be remarked that 
presumption is not the same thing as disjunctive syllogism. Some 
modern writers think that presumption is disjunctive syllogism. 
This is untenable, because there is no element of contradiction in 
a disjunctive syllogism. It is, however, easier to give presumption 
the form of a disjunctive syllogism and then judge its validity by 
the rules of disjunctive reasoning. 



Chapter X 


NEGATION 


We frequently use sentences containing the word ‘not’. In 
logic the distinction of afBrmative and negative judgments is well 
known. A judgment may be true or false. It is said to be true or 
false according as there is or is not a fact corresponding to it. A 
fact is a thing or a thing having a property or a thing having a 
certain relation with some other thing. It is a mode of existence. 
Now so far as a true affirmative judgment is concerned there is 
some positive fact corresponding to it. But a true negative judg- 
meat creates a problem. It would seem proper to assert that as in 
the c^e of a true affirmative judgment so in the case of a true 
negative judgment also there is some corresponding negative fact. 
But the term‘negative fact’ appears to be self-contradictory. 
Negation is non-existence. ‘There is no book on the table’ means 
the non-existence of a book on the table. But a fact is a form of 
existence. Thus a negative fact would mean that non-existence is 
a form of existence. The problem of negation has provoked much 
tbougitm recent philosophy, and in view of the solutions so 
fai offered it seems to be a hard nut to crack. The problem may 
be stated m the following forms: Are there negative facts?If there 
are, what is the source of our knowledge of them? If there are 
no , what is the explanation of negative judgments? An affirma- 
ve answer to the first question will give an objective view of 
negation and a negative answer will give a subjective view. Con- 
emporary philosophers are generally inclined to favour the sub¬ 
jective view. Bradley and Bergson are some of the important 

According to Russell the word ‘not’ 
can safely be eliminated from language. He says, 

...the question whether there are negative facts...raise difficul¬ 
ties. These niceties, however, are largely linguistic.i 

1 . Human Knowledge^ p. I 59 . 
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The problem of negation was as alive in ancient India as it is 
today and in the following pages we will see what solution the 
Indian philosophers offer. 

10.1. Ktimarila's View^ 

Kumarila holds an objective view of negation. Negative facts 
are classified into four groups, viz., (1) prior negation (pragabhava), 
(2) posterior negation (prad/tvatpsabhava), (3) mutual negation 
{anyonydbhdvd^ and (4) absolute negation (atyantabhovd). The 
negation of an efiect, e.g., curds, in its cause, viz., milk, prior to 
its birth is an instance of prior negation. The child born in 1955 
did not exist in 1954. The marks of ink on this paper were absent 
some moments ago. These are negative facts of the first kind. 
The negation of a cause in its effect after the production of the 
latter is an instance of posterior negation. The non-existence of 
a thing after its destruction is a negative fact. The non-existence 
of a man after his death is a fact of the second kind. A cow is 
not a horse and a horse is not a cow. The paper which is blue in 
colour is not at the same time green, and another which is green 
is not blue. These are cases of mutual negation. The non-exis¬ 
tence of a sky-flower, the absence of horns on a donkey’s skull 
etc. are instances of absolute negation. 

We frequently have such negative judgments as ‘the soul does 
not have a shape’, ‘there is no pot on the ground’ etc., and they 
are found to be valid. This is a sufficient ground for the reality 
of negation. If there were no negative facts corresponding to our 
valid negative judgments, the latter would always be false. The 
falsity of a judgment implies the truth of its contradictory. If 
negative facts are not recognized, the contradictories of ‘there is 
no milk in curds’, ‘a cow is not a horse’, ‘the soul has no form’ 
etc., viz., ‘there is milk in the curds’, ‘a cow is a horse’, ‘the soul 
has form’ and so on would be true. To avoid such an absurdity 
we are forced to recognize negative facts. Our discrimination 
between cause and efiect and the differences among things are 
grounded on the reality of negation. There are four varieties of 
negation. If negation were unreal it could not have varieties. A 
sky-flower which is an unreal thing can have no varieties. 


2 . SV, Abhava. 
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The knowledge of a negative fact arises in the form of a nega¬ 
tive judgment. When there is no jar before me, I judge that 
‘there is no jar’. This judgment is as primary as the judgment 
that I make when there is a jar before me. Affirmative and nega¬ 
tive judgments are equally primary psychologically as well as 
logically. I am not conscious of any other judgment from which 
the negative judgment ‘there is no jar’ is derived, nor does this 
judgment stand in need of premises from which it can follow as 
a conclusion. A thing has a double form, one positive and the 
other negative. A jar is a jar because it is ajar, and because it 
is not a cloth or some other thing. It is positive in its own form 
and negative in the form of other things. Both the positive and 
the negative forms of it constitute its being and hence they are 
equally fundamental. Therefore, both the affirmative and nega¬ 
tive judgments, which represent the positive and negative aspects 
of a thing respectively, are equally fundamental. Though a thing 
possesses a positive as well as a negative form, yet sometimes it 
reveals one form to our consciousness and sometimes the other. 
Sometimes we judge that a particular thing is blue and some¬ 
times that it is not green. What determines our judgment is 
largely our interest at the moment. The moment when we are 
interested in the positive aspect of a thing that aspect is revealed 
to us and the negative aspect in which we are not interested re¬ 
mains concealed. Some people hold that a negative judgment 
presupposes an affirmative one, while an affirmative judgment 
does not presuppose a negative one. When, for instance, we 
judge that a thing is not blue our judgment implicitly refers to 
the affirmative judgment that the thing is green, but when we 
judge that the thing is green there is no implicit reference to its 
not being blue. On this ground it is concluded that affirmative 
judgments are primary and negative ones derivative. It is also 
said that the positive form of a thing constitutes its being and 
the negative form is super-imposed on it by thought. But this is 
wrong. When we say ‘this is the same thing’, it is implied that it 
is not some other thing. And when we say ‘it is not that thing’, 
it is implied that it is something else. Position and negation are 
thus complementary to each other. If we describe a thing in 
terms of what it is our description would not be complete until 
we describe it in terms of what it is not. Thus the function ofthe 
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word ‘not’ is obviously very important and it cannot be elimi¬ 
nated. 

Now what is the pramana involved in our knowledge of nega¬ 
tive facts? The pramai^a, according to Kumarila, is non-appre¬ 
hension (auupalabdhi) and it is a distinct means of cognition. 
The source of our negative judgments is neither perception nor 
syllogistic inference. Perception, inference etc. are the means of 
knowing the positive aspect of things. In perception the object 
is some positive entity. The sense-organs and manas act in some 
positive way and there is a corresponding modal change in the 
soul. But when the object concerned is negative, e.g., the absence 
of a jar on the ground, there is no sense-activity and no corre¬ 
sponding modification of the soul. Whatever sense-activity or 
modification of the soul there may be, it pertains not to the 
absent object but to the object that is present instead of the 
former. Absence of knowledge is thus the means of the knowl¬ 
edge of absence. In knowledge there is a subjective activity 
corresponding to some objective fact. When the objective fact is 
positive, the corresponding subjective activity also is positive, 
and it takes the form of a positive pramana, e.g., perception, in¬ 
ference etc. When the objective fact is negative, the correspond¬ 
ing subjective activity in a similar way should be negative. The 
means of knowing negative facts cannot be perception or infer¬ 
ence which are positive means. In perception there is a contact 
of a sense-organ with an appropriate object. Contact is possible 
only between two existing things. The eye of the perceiver, and 
the jar on the ground both are existing things and from the eye- 
jar contact the perception of the jar arises. But when the jar does 
not exist on the ground, how can there be any sense-contact? 
Hence the knowledge of the absence of the jar cannot be per¬ 
ceptual. There is no doubt that we make the judgment ‘there is 
no jar on the ground’ validly with our eyes open and fixed on the 
spot where the jar would he expected. But here the eye-function¬ 
ing pertains to the ground which is a p 9 sitive entity. There can 
be no pure negation. Negation is always of some positive entity 
in some positive locus. So far as the positive locus of the jar is 
concerned, the cognition is perceptual and so far as the counter¬ 
correlate of negation, viz., the jar, is concerned the knowledge is 
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memory, but the negation itself is known neither through per¬ 
ception nor through memory but purely through the manas.^ 

Here we should guard against some possible misinterpretations 
ofKumarila’sview. It is obvious that the words ‘purely through 
the manas' cannot mean that the negative judgment is an ideal or 
intellectual construction, since, otherwise, negation would be 
deprived of its objective character. The possibility of interpreting 
the words as meaning that negation is mentally perceived also is 
ruled out, since only the soul and its qualities such as pleasure, 
pain etc. are the objects of mental perception. Mental perception 
is what is generally called introspection. But negation which is 
supposed to be an objective fact cannot be an object of intro¬ 
spection. The negation of the jar on the ground is a fact belong¬ 
ing to the outside world. How can it be known through intro¬ 
spection? Moreover, when Kumarila says that non-apprehension is 
different from perception, it is clear that it is different from 
introspection also which is a form of perception. Hence the re¬ 
mark made by Dr. P. T. Raju, viz., 

The Mimaqisakas, for example, Kumarila, hold that it 
(negation) is not perceived by our senses but by our mind, 
though it is real. It is an object of Manasapratyaksa, not of 
indriycL-pratyaksa:^ 
is not correct. 

The absence of sense-functioning in the cognition of negation 
is proved by the following example. A man goes out in the 
morning. In the evening somebody asks him if Caitra was in his 
house in the morning, and he answers that Caitra was not there. 
Now there is no sense-functioning in this case. And hence it can¬ 
not be a case of perception but is a case of non-apprehension. 
Sucaritamisra points out that it is not a case of memory even. It 
cannot be a case of the memory of an earlier perception. In the 
morning when the man was in his house, the idea of Caitra did 
not occur to him and so he could not be aware of the absence of 
Caitra at that time. He becomes aware of Caitra’s absence in the 
evening only. So it cannot be said that he perceived Caitra’s 
absence in the morning and remembers it in the evening. 

4 . Proceedings of the Indian Philosophical Congress, 1939, p. 64. 
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The cognition of negation is not a result of syllogistic reason¬ 
ing even, since, unlike the latter, it arises immediately without 
being preceded by the cognition of a middle term and the memory 
of a vyapti. The belief in the absence of a jar on the ground does 
not seem to derive its strength from any other belief. In the syllo¬ 
gistic process there must be some middle term. What can in the 
present case serve as the middle terra? Not thejar, since it is not 
present at the time. The cognition of the absence of the jar arises 
when its presence is not cognized. But if the jar itself be present 
to serve as the middle terra, there can be no cognition of its ab¬ 
sence. The ground too, which is perceived, cannot serve as the 
middle term, since it is not invariably related to the absence of 
the jar. The present locus of the absence of something is at times 
found to be associated with the presence of that thing. Moreover, 
sometimes we cognize the absence of a thing in a place where we 
never previously cognized it. Let, for argument’s sake, it be ad¬ 
mitted that a vyapti between a locus and absence is possible. Now 
a between two terms requires a frequent pastexperienceof 

the terms related, which must be independent of the knowledge 
of the vyapti. This shows that our first experience of absence can¬ 
not be derived through syllogistic reasoning. It may be said that 
the non-perception of thejar can serve as the middle term: The 
jar is absent, because it .is not perceived. But here, it may be 
asked, what exactly is the middle term? Is it absence of percep¬ 
tion in general or the absence of the perception of thejar in par¬ 
ticular? It cannot be the former, since absence of any perception 
is not concomitant with absence of the jar. It cannot be the latter 
for the following reasons. The middle term should be the prop¬ 
erty of the minor term. But if the ground be the minor term, 
non-perception cannot be related to it, since it is actually per¬ 
ceived. Let, then, the jar itself be the minor term to which non¬ 
perception is related. But the jar is not the probandum, i.e., the 
object to be known through inference. The probandum is always 
the minor term qualified by the major, so that in the presentcase 
it would be the existing jar qualified by some property, while the 
jar is actually non-existent. The non-perception is related to the 
non-existence of the jar, but the Matter cannot be the minor term, 
because it is not known, and if it is already known then the in¬ 
ferential process becomes superfluous. The non-perception of the 
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jar cannot be the middle term for the following reason too. A 
thing which is unknown cannot serve as the middle term. So the 
non-perception of the jar must be known before it can serve as 
the middle term. But, since, it too is of the nature of negation 
and negation, by hypothesis, is known through non-perception 
as the middle term, so we need another non-perception to know 
it. The process, however, involves the fallacy of infinite regress. 
Hence the cognition of negation cannot be syllogistic. Non-per¬ 
ception immediately results in the cognition of negation without 
the intervention of any other cognition. Therefore, the former is 
the prantana or means of the latter and is different from percep¬ 
tion and syllogistic inference. Non-perception has some affinity 
with perception in two respects, viz., that it is immediate like the 
latter and that it gives the knowledge of non-existence without it¬ 
self being known^ just as sense-activity gives the knowledge of 
existence without itself being known. 

10.2. Prabhakara's View^ 

Prabhakara’s view is opposed to Kumarila’s. He does not 
recognize negation as a separate category and non-apprehension 
as a separate pramSm. Non-existence is nothing over and above 
existence, and non-perception is nothing over and above percep¬ 
tion. Is then a negative judgment, such as‘there is no jar on the 
ground’, invalid? No, it is valid, but there is no reality corre¬ 
sponding to the word ‘no’. Reality is always positive, and a nega¬ 
tive judgment is a subjective mode of apprehending it. A negative 
judgment is valid, not because a negative fact corresponds to it, 
but because it refers indirectly to a positive fact. When we say 
‘there is no jar on the ground’, it does not imply that we cognize 
non-existence in the same manner as we cognize existence. ‘There 
is a jar’ refers to the existence of the jar as a positive fact. But 
‘there is no jar’ refers to the subjective fact that we do not per¬ 
ceive the jar. The knowledge of ‘no jar’ is not a positive knowl¬ 
edge of a negative entity,. but is a negative knowledge of a posi¬ 
tive entity and the negative knowledge too is not a mode of 

5. N.B. This is implied in Kumarila’s criticism of the view that nega¬ 
tion is known inferentially. 

6 . PP, pp. 120-24. 
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knowledge different from positive knowledge. Non-perception of 
■a jar means perception of the bare ground together with the 
idea of the jar which could have been perceived if it were pres¬ 
ent there. A positive entity is perceived in two ways. It is per- 
•ceived sometimes with another positive entity and sometimes by 
itself. We perceive the ground sometimes with a jar and some¬ 
times without it. The perception of a positive entity by itself is of 
two kinds according as the other entity is imperceptible or per¬ 
ceptible. When two things are equally perceptible but we perceive 
one of them alone, then there arises a valid negative judgment. 
The ground and the jar are equally perceptible while the ground 
alone is perceived. This gives rise to the judgment ‘there is no jar 
on the ground.’ Here an objection may be raised. We perceive 
two things, e.g., the jar and the ground, and later on we perceive 
the ground alone. Now, what is the cause of this difference if not 
the removal or destruction of the jar? If it is the latter then 
Prabhakara must admit the reality of negation, since it is what is 
known as pradhvamsabhava or posterior negation. Prabhakara’s 
•answer to this objection is that the cause in question is the pres¬ 
ence of the jar elsewhere or the two halves or the pieces into 
which the jar is reduced in case it is destroyed, and these are 
positive facts, so that there is no need of admitting posterior 
negation. Thus the cognition‘there is no jar on the ground’ is 
nothing but the cognition of the ground alone in terms of a 
second thing, viz., the jar which is elsewhere, and this cognition 
does not stand in need of another pramdria, because it is self- 
luminous {svaprakdsa). 

The Bhatta view that non-perception gives rise to the knowl¬ 
edge of negation without itself being known is criticized as 
follows. There is non-perception when a man is in deep sleep, 
but there is no knowledge of absence. This shows that the knowl¬ 
edge of absence arises only when non-perception itself is known. 
We do not perceive the jar on the ground and later on, when 
someone brings it there, we perceive it. Now, if non-perception 
by its mere existence were the ground of the knowledge of absence 
there could be no knowledge of the previous absence of the jar 
now, since it has come to an end by the present perception of 
the jar. Therefore, it must be admitted that though the previous 
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non-perception has come to an end, yet by remembering it we 

come to know the previous non-existence of the jar Thus just as 

an eye taken off from its socket cannot give the knowledge of 
presence, so an unknown non-perception cannot give the knowl¬ 
edge of absence. From this what follows is this. To know the 
absence of a thing we have to know the absence of the corre¬ 
sponding perception, but as this latter too is absence it can be 
known only by another non-perception which is to be known 
by a third one and so on ad infinitum. To avoid this infinite 
regress we should admit that the absence of a thing is nothing 
except the non-perception of it and the non-perception is nothing 
except the perception of something else in disguise and that this 
latter is self-luminous. This satisfactorily explains the existence of 
negative propositions in language. 


10.3. The Buddhist View 

The Buddhist view of negation is akin to Prabhakara s. The 
so-called negation is never experienced independently. Negation 
is always experienced as pertaining to a particular time, a 
particular place and a particular object which is the counter¬ 
correlate of negation, as, in the case of the negation of a jar m 
this room at this time. Now, there would be no dispute about 
the reality of negation if it were really related to the particular 
time, place etc. But as a matter of fact no relation is possible. 
The relation of conjunction {samyogd) subsists between two 
substances, while negation is not a substance. There can be no 
samavaya or inherence, since otherwise the place itself would be 
non-existent. There can be no relation between negation and its 
counter-correlate, say, jar, because they are not simultaneous. 
When there is a jar there is no negation of it. How can there be 
any relation unless the terms are present at the same time? It 
may be said that there is the relation of opposition or incom¬ 
patibility. But what is the meaning of opposition? The negation 
of jar would be opposed to the jar if it existed prior to the jar 
and then behaved in a way to drive away the jar. But how can 
negation behave in any way? Negation is no real entity. An 
entity possesses a specific nature of its own by virtue of which it 
differs from other entities; but we do not find any specific nature 
of negation which may differentiate it from other entities. So 
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negation is featureless {niljisvabhdya) and our linguistic usage, 
viz., ‘it is not so and so’ is thus to be somehow explained in terms 
of position,’ 

When we say‘there is no jar’what we mean is that we do 
not see the jar, not that we see the negation of the jar. The 
objective fact which justifies the use of these words is positive. 
The assertion ‘there is no jar’ is preceded by an inferential 
process of which it is the conclusion. Non-apprehension is the 
reason {lihga) in this process: A thing, which is capable of being 
apprehended but is not apprehended in the expected place, is 
non-existent there; the jar which is capable of being apprehended 
is not apprehended on the ground; therefore, it does not exist 
there. The reason here is based on identity of nature {svabhd'- 
vahetii). Non-apprehension is identical with non-existence. And 
non-apprehension or absence of apprehension is not something 
different from apprehension. Non-apprehension of a thing is the 
same as the apprehension of only one of the two things which 
could have been perceived together. This apprehension of one 
thing is self-luminous, so that there can be no infinite regress; 
and it arises from the sense-organs alone. The inference may be 
stated in the following way as well: The existence of a percepti¬ 
ble thing is invariably accompanied by its perception; the jar 
which is a perceptible thing is not perceived; therefore, it does not 
exist.® 

From the above account it appears that the Buddhist position 
is self-contradictory. It is said that the negative judgment ‘there 
is no jar’ is a perceptual judgment and at the same time that 
it is a deduction. Dharmottara tries to avoid the inconsistency as 
follows: 

...the negative judgment immediately following on the per¬ 
ception of the bare place is a perceptual judgment....However, 
(the proper function of negation consists in the following step). 
Objects might not be perceived, but this only gives rise to. 
doubt (the feeling arises as to which of them might be present) 
So long as this doubt has not been removed, negation has no 
practical importance (it cannot guide our purposive actions). 

7. NM, pp. 54-55 and KK on SV, Abhava, 8-10. 

8 . NR on SV, Abhdva, 38. 
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(Imagination then steps in and) it is thus that negation, (as a 
negative deduction) gives practical significance to the idea of a 
non-Ens. Since the object which I imagine at present is not 
really perceived, just therefore do I judge that ‘it is not there’. 
Consequently this negation of an imagined presence (is an in¬ 
ference which) gives life to the ready concept of a non-Ens, it. 
does not merely create this concept itself. Thus it is that (the 
author maintains that) the negative judgment receives its practi¬ 
cal significance (through an inference) from challenged imagi¬ 
nation, although it is really produced by sense-perception and 
only applied in life (through the deductive sense-perception 
whose logical reason consists in the fact of) a negative ex¬ 
perience. A negative inference, therefore, guides our steps when 
we apply in life the idea of a non-Ens.® 

10.4. The Nyaya 

As regards negative facts the Nyaya view is one with the 
Bhatta view. But the Nyaya differs so far as it holds that such 
facts are known primarily not by a distinct pramatja but by per¬ 
ception. The cognition ‘there is no jar on the ground’ is a unitary 
cognition like the cognition ‘there is curd in the bowl.’ How,, 
then, can there be such distinction as the ground is cognized 
through the senses while the negation of the jar through a different 
means? The ground as well as the negation of the jar are'cognized 
when the eyes function. I open my eyes and perceive them. I 
close my eyes and cease to perceive them. In the cognition of fire 
on a distant hill, the hill is perceived but not the fire which is 
inferred. But it is a different case because between the perception 
of the smoky hill and the inference of fire there is an intermediate 
cognition, viz., the memory of vyapti. In the present case, how¬ 
ever, both the ground and the negation of the jar on it are equally 
immediately cognized. 

It has been said that negation is devoid of shape and colour,, 
and since only things with shape and colour can be the objects 
of visual perception, it cannot be perceived through the eyes- 
Again it has been said that the eyes and other sease-organs can 

9. NBT in Stcherbatsky’s Buddhist Logic, Vol. U, p. 85. 

10. NM, pp. 51-54. 
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perceive existent things only with which they can have a contact 
and that non-existence, in whose case no contact is possible, 
cannot be perceived. But this is wrong. A thing is said to be 
perceived by the eyes not because it has colour and shape but 
becauge its cognition is born of the activity of the visual sense. 
The atoms possess shape and colour, yet they are not perceived 
through vision. Contact too is not essential, since ether is in 
contact with the eyes, yet it is not perceived. It may be said that 
in case contact is supposed to be inessential in vision we could • 
perceive even such things as are lying on the other side of the 
globe. To this the answer is that the condition that we can 
perceive only those things which are in contact with the senses 
has relevance in the case of existing things only, not in that of 
non-existence. Or, there is sense-contact in the case of non¬ 
existence too, which is termed sarfiyulctavisesatjiata. Negation is 
a qualification of some positive locus. The negation of the jar is 
adjectival to its locus, viz., the ground. The eye has contact with 
the negation of the jar through its conjunction with the ground. 

Kumarila cites an instance in favour of the non-perceptibility 
of negation, viz., that of the cognition arising in the mind of a 
man in the evening in the form ‘Caitra was not in the house in 
the morning’, who was ignorant of this fact till he was questioned 
about Caitra’s existence in the morning. Jayanta says that this is 
a case of the memory of a previously perceived tact. The man per¬ 
ceived in a general v/a.y{inecakabuddhyd) the absence in the morn¬ 
ing of everything that was not in the house and now in the evening 
he is reminded of a specific fact, viz., Caitra’s absence because 
of the specific question put to him in the form: ‘Was Caitra in the 
house in the morning’? Though he had perceived the absence of 
all the absent things, yet he could not be expected to remember 
all, since the revival of a latent impression depends on some 
appropriate stimulus which in the present case is a specific one in 
the form of the question. There is no rule that things perceived 
simultaneously should always be remembered simultaneously, 
because we find that it is sometimes done in an order of succes¬ 
sion. The cognition of negation in a general way is recognized 
by Kumarila too when he says that the judgment ‘this is that 
thing alone’ involves the cognition that ‘this is not anything else’ 
meaning ‘this is not X’, ‘this is not Y’ etc. 
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Kumarila argues that a thing is cognized by a pramai^a 
similar to it, i.e., that all positive facts are cognized by 
such positive means as perception etc. and all negative facts are 
cognized by a negative means, viz., non-apprehension. This, 
however, is wrong. We cognize negative facts sometimes by per¬ 
ception, sometimes by inference, and sometimes by testimony. 
The cognition of the absence of rain on perceiving dry ground 
is inferential. The fact that Asoka did not fight any war after the 
massacre of Kalihga is known from history. 

10.5. Tha Vaisesika View^^ 

Although the Vaisesika view has not been directly criticized 
by the followers of Kumarila, yet the account given by Sridhara 
appears to have exercised considerable influence on the Bhatta 
view of negation as developed by Parthasarathi. One of the 
important contributions of Parthasarathi is that he includes in 
the pramana known as abhava not only non-perception of the 
perceptible but also non-recollection of that which is capable of 
being recollected. The difficulty which this view aims to solve 
is the case cited by Kumarila in which a man who did not note 
the fact of Caitra’s absence in the house when he himself was in 
the house is questioned about the said absence when he is out 
and then comes to cognize the fact. Kumarila himself does not 
analyse the case fully and his earlier commentators, viz.,Umbeka 
and Sucaritamisra do not do full justice to it. Now Sridhara has 
analysed the case more fully and so does Parthasarathi. But 
though Parthasarathi does not seem to take note of Sridhara’s 
view that the cognition of negation in the said case is inference 
from the non-recollection of that which is capable of being 
recollected, it is very likely that the latter precedes the former. 
If this be a fact, then l^ridhara’s influence on Parthasarathi 
is quite evident. However, this cannot be proved conclusively, 
because there occurs a remark in ^ridhara’s work^^ to the 
eflect that those who hold that sinjtydbhdva too is abhdvapramdpa 
contradict the Bhdsya as well as the Vdrtika. Perhaps this remark 
refers to Sucaritamisra who in his commentary on SV, Abhdva, 

11. NK, pp. 225-28. 

12. Ibid., p. 228. 
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1 says that smrtyabhava is also a form of ampalabdhi. Anyway, 
Sridhara’s account is very relevant in the present context and 
so we give it below. 

Negation is real but is not cognized by a distinct means. It is 
rather cognized by means of inference. One who holds that 
abhava is cognized by anupalabdhi has to recognize the fact that 
it is not mere anupalabdhi that gives the knowledge of negation 
but is yogyanupalabdhi. There is, however, no intrinsic difference 
between anupalabdhi as such and yogyanupalabdhi. Therefore, 
anupalabdhi does not produce the knowledge of negation by its 
own inherent power like a sense-organ. It is yogyanupalabdhi 
which produces such knowledge when it arises in the mind of 
one who is well aware of the fact xhzi ayogyanupalabdhi does not 
give a correct knowledge of negation while yogyanupalabdhi in¬ 
variably does so. Thus non-perception becomes the reason (lihga) 
and the knowledge of negation becomes syllogistic in character. 
The case of anupalabdhi cited by Kumarila and referred to above 
is analysed thus: When the man is asked now whether Caitra 
was in the house in the morning or not, does he, it may be asked, 
cognize the past absence of Caitra by the past anupalabM ot 
the present absence by the present anupalabdhil The latter is not 
true, because the present anupalabdhi is not yogyanupalabdhi, for 
Caitra might have come to the house though he cannot be seen. 
As regards the first alternative, it can be said that though it can 
produce the knowledge of Caitra’s past absence, yet the state of 
the man having changed now the past anupalabdhi has ceased 
to be. Thus as an absent anupalabdhi cannot produce the knowl¬ 
edge of negation, this latter remains unexplained. It cannot be 
explained as a case of memory, and Sucaritamisra'^^® has rightly 
ruled out this possibility. Umbeka^^ says that the past absence 
of Caitra is cognized through the memory of the^ past non¬ 
apprehension which is quite inconsistent with Kumarila’s posi¬ 
tion. Sridhara anticipates one more explanation: A change in 
the mental state of the man does not destroy his p^t non¬ 
apprehension of Caitra. It can be destroyed only when Caitra is 
apprehended again. Since the man is outside the house, though 


13. KK on SV, Abhava, 28. 

14. TT on ibid. 
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Caitra may be present in the house, therefore his past non-appre¬ 
hension whose object is the past absence of Caitra still persists 
and produces in his mind the cognition of Caitra’s past absence, 
^ridhara provisionally accepts this explanation. But how, he 
asks, will the Bhatta explain the following case? Suppose there 
is no jar in the room. However, I am not cognisant of the fact 
at this time because the counter-correlate, jar, does not occur in 
my thought. A little later the servant brings the jar and then I 
cognize that it was not in the room previously. This case can¬ 
not be explained in the above way, for the past non-apprehen¬ 
sion of the jar comes to an end when the jar is apprehended. 
The Bhatta says that the past non-apprehension does not come 
to an end, because the present apprehension brings an end to 
the present non-apprehension only. But this is entirely wrong. 
Non-apprehension of the jar means the prior negation of the 
apprehension of the jar and this comes to an end as soon as the 
jar is apprehended. What then is the proper explanation? 

Sridhara says that in these cases too there is involved a syllo¬ 
gistic process. When a thing is capable of being remembered but 
is not remembered in spite of the desire to remember while its 
locus is actually remembered, then it must have been absent 
there. Caitra who is capable of being remembered in the house 
is not remembered though there is a desire to remember him. 
Therefore, he must have been absent from the house. If Caitra 
were in the house he could have been apprehended there. 
The aggregate of conditions giving rise to the apprehension of 
Caitra is the same as the aggregate of those giving rise to the 
apprehension of the house. Now too the aggregate of conditions 
giving rise to the memory of Caitra if he were apprehended in 
the house previously is the same as that of the conditions giving 
rise to the memory of the house. But in spite of this it is the 
house alone which is remembered now while Caitra is not re¬ 
membered. From this the conclusion follows that Caitra was 
absent from the house. The knowledge of negation thus arises 
syllogistically sometimes from the non-apprehension of the 
apprehensible and sometimes from the non-recollection of that 
which is capable of being recollected. 
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10.6. The Bhatta View in its Revised Form 

Kumarila’s followers have taken due note of the relevant 
criticisms offered by the rival schools. They have offered criti¬ 
cisms and counter-criticisms and have developed a highly con¬ 
sistent theory of negation. The following account is based mainly 
on the Sdstradipika}^ of Parthasarathi. 

It was said that Prabhakara does not accept the reality of 
negation and that non-apprehension according to him is not a 
distinct pramdna. Now, that we have experiences like Hhere is 
no pot on the ground’ is an indubitable fact. How is such an 
experience to be explained? What is the basis (alomband) of this 
experience? If it be said that the ground is the basis, then even 
when the pot is present we should have such an experience, i.e., 
the ground being there we should be justified in making the 
assertion that nhere is no pot’ even when it is there. Moreover, 
we also have experiences like ‘a cow is not a horse’, ‘colour is 
not taste’ etc. What is the basis of the cognition that a covy is 
not a horse? It cannot be cow, because a cow is cognized with¬ 
out any reference to the horse while the cognition ‘a cow is not 
a horse' has reference to the horse. Jf it be said that the 
difference from a horse that exists in the cow is the basis, then, 
what, it may be asked, is this difference? If difference means 
mutual negation, then negation is implicitly recognized to be real. 
If difference means a special quality, separateness 
then, since a quality can exist in a substance only, the cognition 
of difference between two qualities like ‘colour is not taste can¬ 
not be accounted for. Thus Prabhakara’s theory fails when dis¬ 
tinction among qualities is cognized, because a quality cannot 
inhere in another quality. 

Again, because non-apprehension is rejected and it is said that 
there is no cognition like ‘the pot is not here’ as different from 
the cognition of the ground, so the cognition of the ground also 
should be rejected, as the two cognitions are supposed to be 
identical. But the rejection of the positive cognition cannot be 
Prabhakara’s intention. Therefore, negative cognition, i.e., non¬ 
apprehension, in the form of a subjective reality has to be 
accepted. 

15. SD,pp. 83-87. 
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It may again be asked as to what is the objective basis of the 
verbal usage like ‘the pot is not on the ground’. The basis according 
to Prabhakara is the cognition of the bare ground (bhutala- 
matrd). If it is so, then when there is a cloth on the ground there 
should not be any such usage, because then the ground is not 
apprehended as bare ground. If it be said that the apprehension 
of the ground apart from the pot is the basis, then what is this 
being ‘apart from the pot’? If it is absence of conjunction with 
the pot (ghatasaijtyogdbhava), then this is a tacit recognition of 
the reality of negation. As a matter of fact, the cognition of the 
bare form of the ground arises when there is no cognition of 
the pot and its non-existence. Thus the apprehension of the 
bare ground means the apprehension of the ground minus the 
apprehension of the pot and its non-existence. Therefore, if 
apprehension of the bare ground is accepted to be the basis of 
the above usage, then non-apprehension which is implied in the 
apprehension of bareness has to be accepted. 

Prabhakara tries to defend his position by saying that the 
basis of such usage is the apprehension of a place when the 
object, viz., the pot, exists in a different place. But if this be so, 
then the cowness which exists in a black cow must be appre¬ 
hended as non-existing when a white cow is apprehended, or a 
pole resting on two pillars must be apprehended as non-existing 
on one pillar when it exists on the other. Therefore, existence 
in a different locality cannot be the basis of the said usage. As 
a matter of fact, existence in a different place is known after the 
non-existence in one place is known. 

Finally Prabhakara says that the basis of the usage in ques¬ 
tion is the perception of the ground while the pot is remembered. 
But this is not a proper explanation, because we say ‘the pot is 
not there’ even when the pot is perceived in the proximity. Even 
when the pot is brought and kept where it was not we make an 
assertion about the past non-existence of the pot there. 

Next we shall see what the Bhatta explanation of the cogni¬ 
tion of past non-existence is. But before we come to it we should 
clearly understand three points in the Bhatte theory, viz., that 
non-apprehension is the cause of the knowledge of negation by 
its mere existence (sattayS); that yogyatd or capability of 
being perceived contributes to such knowledge by its being 
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known O’na/flWj'o); and that non-recollection (smaraifSbhava) 
also is a means of knowing negation. 


10.6.1. Mere Existence of Anupalabdhi Enough 

Non-apprehension of the apprehensible (yogyanupa- 
/oM/iz) is the means of knowing negation. It has two elements, 
viz., absence of apprehension and the htness of the counter¬ 
correlate of being perceived. Now, in order to know negation 
the first element does not stand in. need of being known. Here 
lies the difference between non-apprehension and inference. In 
inference the cause of knowledge is some probans and an invari¬ 
able relation between the probans and the probandum, and both 
of them should be known before the appearance of the knowl¬ 
edge of the probandum. Smoke produces the knowledge of fire 
not by its mere existence but by its being known. But the non- 
apprehension of a pot produces the knowledge of negation of 
the pot by its mere existence. It is not that to have this knowl¬ 
edge we must also be aware of the non-apprehension, for, other¬ 
wise there shall be infinite regress as has been explained earlier. 


10.6.2. Knowledge of Yogyatd Essential 

But it may be objected that sometimes there is non-appre¬ 
hension but no knowledge of negation and sometirnes there 
is no non-apprehension yet the knowledge of negation does 
appear. A person whose ring has been lost explores the whole 
of a dark room in which the ring is suspected with his hands 
and actually has non-apprehension of what could have been 
apprehended if it was there. But if he is not sure that he has 
explored the whole room he cannot have a definite knowledge of 
the absence of the ring. There may be a second man facing the 
same problem. He explores the room but not completely. But 
because he is sure that he has explored the whole room, so he 
knows definitely that the ring is not there. In this case there is 
no non-apprehension in the proper sense, yet the knowledge o 


negation appears. ^ , i 

This objection is met as follows. The absence of the knowl¬ 
edge of negation even when there is non-apprehension and the 
prienceofthe knowledge of negation even when there is no 
non-apprehension are due to the ignorance of yogyata or fitness. 
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For a valid non-apprehension the knowledge of yogyatd is 
essential; mere existence oi yogyata is not enough. It is necessary 
to know that all the conditions in which the apprehension of 
the object, if it actually existed there, normally takes place, have 
been fulfilled. In other words yogyatd has to be known before a 
vaild knowledge can arise through non-apprehension. When 
yogyatd is not known absence cannot be ascertained even though 
there be absence, or it may be falsely ascertained when actually 
there is no absence. Therefore, for a valid knowledge of 
negation anupalabdhi must be there and yogyatd must be 
actually known. 

^alikanatha, a disciple of Prabhakara, has argued that anupa¬ 
labdhi which merely exists but is not known cannot give the 
knowledge of negation. For instance, in deep sleep there is 
anupalabdhi but no knowledge of negation. But this is wrong. 
Negation is always cognized in some positive locus. In deep 
sleep there is no knowledge of anything. Hence, because there 
is no knowledge of a positive locus, where could one know 
negation? Moreover, a person in deep sleep lacks the knowledge 
of negation not because he does not at the time know his non¬ 
apprehension but because he is ignorant of the yogyatd, that is 
to say, he lacks the capacity of knowing the fitness of a thing 
to be perceived. Salikanatha cites in favour of his view another 
example, viz., one in which a man cognizes the previous absence 
of a jar only when it is brought before him. But this is not a 
case of non-apprehension of a thing fit to be perceived. It is 
rather a case of the non-recollection of a thing fit to be recollect¬ 
ed, which we take up now.^® 

10.6.3. Non-recollection 

The knowledge of negation arises when there is absence 
of a positive means of knowledge. And it also arises when 
a thing is not remembered though it is fit to be remembered. 
If recollective cognition of a thing does not appear though 
it could have appeared in case the thing were present, then we 
know that the thing was absent. Non-recollection is ultimately 
derived from non-apprehension. Perception is the cause and later 
recollection is its effect. Similarly non-perception is the cause 
16. KK on SV, Abhava, 1, 
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and non-recollection its effect. An effect is nothing but the cause 
in a different guise. So non-recollection is but non-apprehension 
in a different guise. 

Now we come to the Bhatta explanation of the knowledge of 
past negation. When the knowledge of the past absence of a 
pot arises there is no yogyata in the sense that the relation of the 
pot to the past time is not fit to be perceived at present. There¬ 
fore, it cannot be the result of the present non-apprehension. 
Nor is there any recollection of the past absence of the pot, be¬ 
cause at the time of the absence of the pot the absence was not 
at all cognized and that which is not cognized cannot be remem¬ 
bered. The knowledge of the past absence really arises by means 
of the non-recollection of what is fit to be recollected. If the pot 
which is perceived now were present yesterday also, then it 
would have surely been perceived by me just as I perceived the 
place. And if it were perceived it could be remembered now. But 
I do not remember it. Therefore, it was absent yesterday. 

.layanta says that this is a case of memory. In the past the 
absence was perceived in a general way and now it is remember¬ 
ed in a specific way, i.e., in the past the ground was perceived as 
devoid of everything other than what was actually present there, 
and now it is remembered that it was devoid of the pot. But 
how can there be a specific memory of a general experience? 
Memory is based on the revival of an impression left by 
an experience. The impression strictly corresponds to the 
experience and memory strictly corresponds to the impression. 
Therefore, we can remember only a general thing or a spe¬ 
cific thing according as the original experience was general or 
specific. A general experience is vague and undefined. How can 
it produce a specific and definite memory. It sometimes happens 
that though the original experience was definite, yet when the 
impression weakens with the lapse of time the memory becomes 
indefinite. Thus a definite experience may produce an indefinite 
memory, but an indefinite experience cannot produce a definite 

memory.^’ . . 

Non-apprehension is not the same thing as perception. It is 
true that the absence of a pot on the ground is seen not by 
blind persons, nor by one whose eyes are closed. But this fact 

17. KKonSV Abhava, 2Z. 
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does not prove that negation is perceived by the eyes. The eyes 
function only in the cognition of the ground. Moreover, nega¬ 
tion is known not merely by non-apprehension but by non¬ 
apprehension of a thing fit to be apprehended. A. thing is fit to 
be apprehended when all the conditions, subjective and objective 
such as light, eye etc., which are essential for a normal percep' 
tion of the thing, are present but the thing is absent. I keep my 
eyes open while cognizing the absence of the jar simply to 
ascertain the fitness of the jar to be perceived. By so doing I 
fulfil the conditions of perceptibility. The opening of the eyes is 
not related to the cognition of absence but to the expected pres¬ 
ence of the jar. Jayanta has said that the difierent elements of 
the contents of a unitary cognition should as a rule be appre¬ 
hended by the sameprawa/ia. But this is wrong. In recognition 
such as ‘this is the man whom I saw yesterday’ the element 
‘this’ is perceived but the element ‘the man whom I saw yester¬ 
day’ is remembered. It is a unitary cognition, yet it is the com¬ 
bination of a sensory element and a memory element. Thus it 
is quite reasonable to say that the ground is cognized by percep¬ 
tion and the absence of the jar by non-apprehension. Jayanta 
as again said that the absence of the jar is a qualification and 
the ground is the qualified object and that it is impossible that 
the qualified object should be perceived while the qualification 
is not perceived. This too is wrong. There can be no relation of 
qualification and qualified unless there be conjunction or in- 
Iwrence or some kind of interaction between two things. Between 
L ground there is none of these as the 

** rightly pointed out. So the former cannot be a 

qualification of the latter. Even if there be the relation of quali¬ 
fication and the qualified it is not true to say that in order to 
perceive the qualified object we should necessarily perceive its 
qualification. The only truth is that in order to know the quali¬ 
fied object we should necessarily know its qualifications. We can- 
anllTra?-?® ^sertion ‘this is Dittha’ meaning this man has the 

W Suha’ both ‘this’ 

bv the same nr ” essential that both should be known 

‘Ai?bv oTrcen^r'*^''w ^e know 

6 uu I!, perceived by the sense-contact named 
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samyukta-visesaiiata. But inventing a name does not make an 
unreal thing real. If it be a real contact, then there is no need of 
such contacts as saijtyukta-samavaya and samaveta-samavaya 
etc. to explain such perceptions as ‘the fire is red’, ‘the sound is 
loud’ etc., because redness is a qualification of fire and loudness 
a qualification of sound . 1 ® 

The Buddhist view too is not tenable. The usage ‘there is no 
jar’ does not mean that we do not perceive the jar. The absence 
of the jar is an objective fact, while the absence of perceptionisa 
subjective fact. How can an objective fact be identical with a 
subjective fact? ‘There is a jar’ is not the same thing as ‘I per¬ 
ceive a jar’. Similarly ‘there is no jar’ is not the same thing as ‘I 
do not perceive a jar’. The absence of a jar cannot be identical 
with my non-perception, because the jar may be present though 
I do not perceive it. The Buddhist says that absence is inferred 
from non-perception and that non-perception is self-luminous, 
the latter assertion being his device to avoid infinite regress. But 
it has been proved that no cognition is self-luminous. Even if a 
cognition be self-luminous, non-perception cannot be self-lumi¬ 
nous, because it has no content. The Buddhist holds that the 
cognition ‘this is blue’ apprehends its own form, viz., blue. But 
the cognition ‘there is no jar’ has no form, since ‘no jar’, accord¬ 
ing to the Buddhist, is nothing. How can then it apprehend it¬ 
self when it has no form. The Buddhist says that non-perception 
of the jar is the reason {linga) of our knowledge of the absence 
of the jar and at the same time that non-perception is nothing 
but the perception of the locus, viz., the ground, and absence of 
the jar is nothing but the presence of the ground. This would 
mean that the perception of the ground is the reason of our 
knowledge of the ground. But in this way we bid good-bye to 
perception as an independent and the most primary means of 
knowledge, and inference thus becomes the only genuine means 
of knowledge. Therefore, the Buddhist view which leads to such 
an absurd conclusion should be rejected.^® 


18. KK on SV, Abhava, 18, and MM, pp. 132-34. 

19. KK on SV, Abhava. 8 & 38. 
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10.7. Conclusion 

From the considerations mentioned in the previous section it 
is quite evident that negation or absence is as primary a fact as 
position or presence is, and then non-apprehension becomes as 
distinct and primary as perception. Non-apprehension cannot be 
reduced to perception or syllogistic reasoning. The Bhatta criti¬ 
cism of the Nyaya and Buddhist views stands on a firm footing 
and we need not dwell on it over again. A few words on Sri- 
dhara’s view may be said here, ^ridhara admits the reality of 
negation. He also admits the reality of non-apprehension, since, 
unlike the other thinkers, he does not reduce non-apprehension 
to perception. Thus his position is practically the same as the 
Bhatta position. The main difference between the two positions 
is that according to the former the movement of thought from 
non-apprehension to negation is syllogistic, while according to 
the latter it is non-syllogistic. A minor difference lies in that 
according to the former the subjective fact of non-apprehension 
should be known and is actually known through introspection 
before the knowledge of negation arises, while according to the 
latter this is not needed. So far as this latterpoint is concerned 
introspective evidence is decidedly in favour of the Bhatta view. 
As regards the former we can say that just as the movement of 
thought from perception to the knowledge of a positive factcan- 
not be regarded to be syllogistic, since otherwise perception 
would lose its primacy and syllogistic inference would be the 
only fundamental form of knowing, so the movement of thought 
from non-apprehension to the knowledge of a negative fact too 
cannot be regarded as syllogistic. Sridhara’s argument is that the 
knowledge of negation is syllogistic, since it is based on an in¬ 
variable concomitance between non-perception of the perceptible 
and negation. But this is wrong, because what is based on such a 
relationship is not our knowledge of negation but the validity of 
such a knowledge. We can test the validity of a knowledge deriv¬ 
ed through any means with the help of syllogistic reasoning; but 
such a process cannot reduce that means of knowledge to syl¬ 
logistic inference. It is thus plain that the step from non-appre¬ 
hension to the knowledge of negation does not involve any syl¬ 
logistic process. 
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But does it involve the process known as immediate infereflce? 
Do we immediately infer negation from non-perception? No, be¬ 
cause for it we should be first aware of the premise ‘I do not 
perceive A’ and then draw immediately the conclusion ‘therefore 
A is not’. But in fact weare not always self-conscious, though we 
know the proposition ‘A is not’. Therefore, negation is known 
neither by perception, nor by syllogistic inference, nor by imme¬ 
diate inference. 

There, however, remains one more possibility of reducing our 
knowledge of negation to inference. I see a blue thing and say 
that it is not red. What is the process here? It may be said that 
the process is syllogistic: No blue thing is red, this thing is blue, 
therefore this thing is not red. But then the question arises as to 
how we know the major premise ‘no blue thing is red’. Russell 
says: 

It might be argued that you know the general proposition 
‘what is grey is not white’, and that from this, together with 
‘this is grey’, you infer ‘this is not white’. Or it might be said 
that you can confront the word ‘white’ with what you see, and 
perceive an incompatibility. Either view has difficulties.^® 

Again it may be said that from the proposition ‘this is blue’ we 
immediately infer ‘this is not red’. Now in immediate inference 
the conclusion is not based on any empirical generalization but 
on the a priori laws of thought and the a priori law in the present 
case can only be the law of contradiction. But there is no contra¬ 
diction or logical incompatibility between blue and red. To quote 
Russell again: 

The incompatibility is not logical. Red and blue are no more 
logically incompatible than red and round. Nor is the incom¬ 
patibility a generalization from experience... Some people 
say the incompatibility is grammatical. I do not deny this, but 
I am not sure what it means.®^ 

All these considerations are sufficient to prove the reasonableness 
of the Bhatta view that non-apprehension is an independent 
pramam. 

20. An Enquiry into Meaning and Truth, p. 81. 

21. Ibid., p. 82. 
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The diflference between the ancient Indian and modern treat¬ 
ments of the problem of negation lies mainly in that while the 
modern philosophers lay more emphasis on the question ‘what 
is negation?’, the ancient Indians lay more emphasis on the 
question ‘how is negation known?’ The questions ‘what is nega¬ 
tion?’ and ‘in what sense is it real?’ are treated by the Bhatta 
and Naiyayika rather superficially. They seem to accept negative 
facts at their face-value. Prabhakara’s treatment seems to be 
more profound and is much similar to the modern treatment. 
Without going into the details it may be remarked here that the 
subjective view of negation seems to prevail in modern philos¬ 
ophy. Bradley remarks, 

We might say that, as such, and in its own character, it 
(negative judgment) is simply subjective: it does not hold good 
outside my thinking. The reality repels the suggested alteration; 
but the suggestion is not any movement of the fact, nor in 
fact does the given subject maintain itself against the actual 
attack of a discrepant quality. The process takes place in the 
unsubstantial region of ideal experiment. And the steps of 
that experiment are not even asserted to exist in the world 
outside our heads.^^ 

A tendency in contemporary thought is to eliminate the word 
‘no’, which presupposes that the problem of negation is only a 
pseudo-problem. This tendency is well represented in Russell’s 
book Human Knowledge. According to Russell a negative judg¬ 
ment, say, ‘this is not blue’ when it is made at the time of per¬ 
ceiving a red thing, is a judgment of perception, and there are no 
negative facts. 

Thus when I say truly, ‘this is not blue’ there is on the sub¬ 
jective side consideration of ‘this is blue’, followed by rejec¬ 
tion, while on the objective side there is some colour differing 
from blue. In this way, so far as colour judgments are con¬ 
cerned, we escape the need of negative facts as what make 
negative judgments true.*® 

22. Principles of Logic, Book I, Ch. Ill, Sec. 13. 

23. Human Kiiowledg€yp. 139, 
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Russell holds that a negative judgment includes a content which 
is some positive fact andalso the subjective attitude of disbelief: 

...when I am said to be believing ‘not-P’ I am really disbeliev¬ 
ing ‘P’; that is to say, there is a sentence not containing the 
word ‘not’, which denotes a certain content that I may believe 
or disbelieve, but when the word ‘not’ is added, the sentence 
no longer expresses merely a content, but also my attitude 
towards it.^ 


24. Ibid.,p. 144. 
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THE PROBLEM OF SUBSTANCE 


In language there are words signifying substances, universals, 
attributes, relations and actions. One of the main tasks of epis¬ 
temology is to analyse our conceptions of substance, universal 
etc. and examine their validity. In this chapter we shall concen¬ 
trate our attention'on the Bhatta view of substance and the allied 
problems of whole and parts and identity and change. In the 
following two chapters the problems of self and universal will be 


discussed. re j k 

Determinate perception apprehends things as qualmea oy 

attributes, relations etc. in such forms as ‘this is white’, ‘this is 
a man with a stick’ etc. Now, the question is: What do we mean 
by ‘this’, the subject of predication? The possessor of attributes 
and relations is called ‘substance’ {dravya) and Kumarila says 
that it is apprehended through vision and touch.^ Things that 
are ordinarily perceived are composite. They are composed of 
parts which are divisible into still smaller parts and ultimately 
into atoms which are supposed to be indivisible. These atoms 
possess certain specific properties and they belong to four kinds 
of primary or ultimate substances, viz., earth, water,fire and air. 
The Mimauisaka does not believe in a theory of creation, for. 
according to him, the world is eternal and uncreated and conse¬ 
quently the ultimate substances never exist in their free 
Lte, i.e., in the form of disjoined atoms. So Rumania does not 

dogmatically stick to the theory of an atomic structure of sub¬ 
stances Whatever belief Kumarila and his followers seem to 
possess in the existence of atoms is derived from the free parUcl^ 
of matter scattered in space and visible in a sun-beam. These 
partcS ar. the atoms in th. BMtta sy»t»n.> accordmg 


1. SV, 4. 170. 

2. MM, p. 164. 
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to the Nyaya-Vaisesika, atoms are invisible to ordinary people 
and the entitieswhichare visibleinasun-beamaretriads(p-ya- 
composed of three dyads each of which is a 

combination of two atoms and is invisible. The other substances, 
viz., space, time, ether, memos and soul are not atomic but of an 
infinite magnitude. 


11.1. Substance and Attributes 

Substance is defined by Narayana as the abode of magnitude 
(parimdnagunddhdra). According to Kumarila, however, it is the 
substratum not only of magnitude but of all the generic and 
specific properties that are attributed to a thing. The Buddhist 
denies the existence of substance as an entity different from the 
attributes of a thing. Reasserts that there is no substance over 
and above the qualities of colour, taste, touch etc., which may 
possess them as its qualifications. What we call substance is 
nothing but an aggregate of colour etc. just as a forest is nothing 
but an aggregate of trees. We do not perceive anything which 
may be called substance, nor there is any sense-organ which may 
serve as the instrument of such perception. The five sense-organs 
give a knowledge of such sensible qualities as colour etc. and 
their functions are exhausted in apprehending them. The inner 
sense-organ called manas is incapable of giving a knowledge 
of substance, because it cannot function independently of the 
external sense-orpns in cognizing external objects. Thus, accord¬ 
ing to the Buddhist, substance is not at all a real entity. 

Kumarila says that the existence of substance cannot be 
denied. Substance is different from qualities. It is the possessor 
ofquahtiesandgives them unity. A thing is not a particular 
colour plus a particular taste plus a particular touch, but a sub- 
stance m which these qualities abide, and we are conscious of it 
in the fortn of ‘this’, to which various qualities, are seen to be- 
ong. Qualities change from time to time, but substance persists 

and mamtams us Identity in spite of .the changing qualities. A 

nme.tiecome,y=ll„w„,<;„lo„ra„<isweetmtaste. la spite of 
these changes in qMlities we recognize it as the same fruit. If 
there were no substance recognition wouid be impossibic The 
quaittiesofa thing are man, in number. ,et we Ly tha; tte 
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thing is one. That which maintains its unitary character amidst 
the variety of attributes is substance. Rumania says that su - 
stance (dlianm)is apprehended through vision and touch p;iorto 
the apprehension of attributes.=» Parthasarathi comments that 

what is apprehended in a line of swans in twilight prior to the 

perception of white colour is an instance of substance. Part a- 
sarathi’s comment suggests that when colour is not Perceived n 
other quality is perceived and Kumarila in quite unambiguous 
terms says that substance can be apprehended apart from qua i- 

ties. But it is impossible to apprehend anything without at th 
same time apprehending some colour or other q’l'f‘y- 

Kumarila identifies the substance of J solid y 

offers resistance or that fills a portion of space. It is ^ 

ble that by ‘the perception of substance before the p p 

aLnJlSaUto' ha might have meaat ‘"atwe are 
conscious of substance as a unity in mdetermma e p P 
before we analyse it into its diverse qualities. 

But how the Buddhist asks, can sense-organs which arj 
different from one another give a knowledge ofumty^ It is sai 
that vision and touch give the knowledge of 
can that which is revealed by vision be the same 
by touch? The organs of vision and touch aie , j _ qF 

quite in iteupiug with their diffuteuca they give a icuowl dg.^ 

L diffarant quaiitias. via., coiour and touch. ~ 

ia apprehended as the possessor of coiour ^ f 
that which is apprahaudad as the possessor of 
Stance apprehended by vision and touch is supposed to be ine 
same in' spite of the difference in the 

need of their being two instead of one. . 

that what is apprehended by many sense-organs ... 
Zy bacorua^rJauy. The coiour of a th^g -PP" 
eyes belonging to many persons, but it does no 

just because the visual i„l„„r. It does not 

. rrra^Lrrouytrru^^et^^ 

3 . m 5 rnf 5 maroif»tK, ' sv, 4.152. 
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the sameness of perceived colour, then, as all sense-organs have 
a generic unity by virtue of their belonging to the class sense- 
organ, the thing perceived through them cannot but be the same. 
As a matter of fact, unity and diversity depend not on the one¬ 
ness and maniness of apprehending sense-organs but on the 
consciousness of one and many. Colour, touch etc. are many 
and different, because there is a consciousness of difference 
among them; and the substance possessing them is one, because 
there is a consciousness of unity. Diversity and unity embracing 
diversity, both are real. A thing may be conceived in two ways, 
as one from the point of view of substance and as diverse from 
the point of view of attributes. A substance is neither absolutely 
different from its attributes nor absolutely non-different. It is 
different as well as non-different from its attributes. From the 
co-functioning of senses with reference to substance it is wrong 
to conclude that their maniness is useless, because when one of 
them is weak another apprehends it properly. One who is blind 
or weak in eyes can apprehend things with the help of touch.** 

11.2. Whole and Parts 


A substance is a whole {avayavin) composed of parts {avayava). 
It IS a spatial unity of parts which are many. How are parts uni¬ 
fied into one whole? What is the relation of a «,h,^lp :tc 



IS not proper to generalize and say that all 
According to the Vaisesika there is an i 


hat all perception is illusory.® 
is an absolute difference be- 


4. SV, 4.151-59. 

5. SV, Vanavada.SZ, 
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tween whole and parts and they are related through a special sort 
of relation known as sarmvdya or inherence. A whole inheres 
in its parts and the qualities of parts originate special qualities 
in the whole. Special qualities are those which inhering in the 
objects of one class differentiate them from objects of other classes. 
But according to the Bhatta the relation between a whole and its 
parts is that of identity-cum-difference (Jblieddblieda). A whole is 
identical as well as different from its parts. Cloth is a whole 
residing in threads. Devadatta is a whole residing in parts such 
as hands, legs etc. Cloth is not apprehended as distinct from 

threads. Devadatta is not apprehended as distinct from hands, 
legs etc. If parts are eliminated one by one the whole also dis¬ 
appears. Thus there is identity between a whole and its parts. 

Parts themselves appear in the form of a whole. At the same time 
difference also is manifested insofar as parts such as threads or 
hands are apprehended as belonging to a whole, viz., cloth or 
Devadatta. Thus there is identity and difference as is revealed by 
direct experience. A whole is only a particular arrangement of 
parts and not a new substance. Parts themselves assume the form 
of one single substance due to a particular combination (* 
vesd). Threads in their cloth-form exhibit unity and ^reads 
they exhibit diversity. Unity and diversity exist together, they 

are not mutually incompatible. , nmiifiec 

What has bean said by the Vailesika to he ““ 

ofacansal aggregate originate new 

whole, is wrong, beoanse we do ““ ““ ^t "S 

one belonging to threads and anot m 

happens IS that ^ whiteness of cloth, 

appear as the qua i vvhole There is no causal 

when they assume the form of the • whiteness of 

relation between the wliiteness g „ the 

cloth. The latter whiteness ts j are “ 

colours of threads are various they therein. The 

the colour of cloth. A new colour is , colour is 

VaiSesika says that in a cloth o ^ ^^hich are the 

cognized as variegated and not as 

colours of constituent theads, so orieinated by the colours 
accepted as a different and new colour is not a 

of threads. The Bhatta answer is that variegaieo 
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new colour. ‘Variegated’ means having a variety, and there was 
already present a variety of colours in threads, so that there can 
be no new variety in cloth. Therefore, a new colour cannot be 
admitted. A number of colours can inhere in the same piece of 
cloth through the constituent threads. 

A whole resides in its parts, but whether it resides in each 
part in its entirety or piecemeal is an irrelevant question. A 
whole is one. There are no many wholes in it so that each may 
reside in its entirety in each part. A whole has no parts other 
than those in which it resides. Therefore, the second part of the 
question too becomes meaningless. A whole resides in all its 
parts taken together. It is a distinct entity and is different as well 
as non-different from its parts.® 


11.3. Identity and Change 

A thing is a more or less permanent background in which 
changes occur. The states of a thing change from time to time, 
but its substance remains the same. In spite of changing states 
we recognize it as the same. A fruit is unripe and then it be¬ 
comes ripe, yet it remains the same fruit. Clay is first seen in the 
form of a lump, then in the form of a jar and then in the form 
of the pieces of jar. Through these changes of state the thing 
that changes, i.e., the substance, persists, and we do not fail to 


recognize it. A man changes from a baby to a youth and then 
to an old man, still he remains the same man from birth to 
death. Changes occur in a substratum which itself does not 
change but maintains its integrity amidst the vicissitudes, and 
this is substance. Substance endures and its identity is not 
affected by its changing states. We recognize a thing as the same 
today as It was yesterday, though it may have suffered many 
chanp during the interval. Substance is the basis of such re¬ 
cognition. The substance of a thing remains the same in spite 
of the processes of birth, growth and decay until it is compleU 
disintegrated into small particles. ^ ^ 

Th« Buddhist holds that nothing Mdurssiu change Evety- 

thmg .s momentary. Things last for one moment only Tho next 
moment they ate completely annihilated and ahsLtely nw 


6. SD, pp. 106-8. 
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things are created, which too last for a moment only. The 
Buddhist argues as follows: That which has being must have 
causal efficiency (flrt/jflfcr/jpu). Being and doing are identical. 
Causal efficiency is the criterion of reality. That which really 
exists must produce certain effects. If a thing could exist without 
producing any effects, it would be as good as non-existent. The 
least effect of a thing is a cognition produced by it in a cogniz¬ 
ing mind. Things are the basic cause {alambanapratyaya) of their 
consciousness in us. There are things of which we are not 
actually aware, still we are aware of their probable existence 
and so far they possess causal efficiency. The effects that an 
existing thing produces must be either simultaneous or succes¬ 
sive. If it produces all the effects of which it is capable simul¬ 
taneously, it becomes devoid of causal efficiency and conse¬ 
quently it ceases to exist in the next moment. And whatever a 
thing is capable of producing must be produced immediately in 
the next moment of its birth, because there can be no postpone¬ 
ment (ksepayogat). For this reason a thing cannot generate its 
effects successively. If a thing is capable of doing something it 
must be done instantaneously. It cannot wait for an auxiliary 
(sahakart) to produce its effects, because if it i* supposed to 
standinueedofanauxiliaty, the causal eBcieticy wouid really 
belong to the modification (aniayfl) produced in by 

the auxiliary. This modification or peculiarity produced m the 
thing must be different from the thing itself. It cannot be identi¬ 
cal iith the thing, because, if it were so, ^ 

canable of producing an effect as the thing by itself is. The 
moffificaSonLot be different from as well as identical with 

efficiency, must cease to exist. • . ^ things is the 

just as heat which is 1 inevitable must 

extraneous cause for its oeing 
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take place immediately; destruction is inevitable; therefore, it 
must take place immediately after the birth of a thing. Things 
which depend on an extraneous condition, for example, the 
colour of a piece of cloth, are not inevitable. That which is not 
inevitable depends on an adventitious cause; destruction is in¬ 
evitable; therefore, it does not depend on any such cause. Thus 
as soon as a thing is born it is destroyed and hence the momen¬ 
tary character of things is established. 

Destruction is taking place every moment. But it is so subtle 
that we are unable to apprehend it. A jar is undergoing destruc¬ 
tion every moment. The jar of the previous moment is absolutely 
different from the jar of the succeeding moment. Yet, this 
difference is not observed by us because of the similarity of the 
jars of different moments. Consequently we mistakenly think 
that the jar of this moment is the same as the jar of the pre¬ 
vious moment and this mistaken notion of identity persists until 
the jar is reduced to pieces with a blow. When a jar is crushed 
with the blow of a stick people think that it is destroyed, while 
it is really destroyed every mo.ment. Destruction is causeless and 
a blow cannot be its cause. A blow is really the cause of a series 
different from the jar-series (gliatasnntana). With a blow the jar- 
series comes to an end and a new series (kapalasaiitanci) starts. 
The destruction of a thing that is apparently caused by some 
extraneous factor, e.g., a blow, cannot be identical with the 
thing, because it has a different thing as its cause. And if it were 
different from the thing the thing would be perceptible as usual 
even after destruction has taken place, just as when a cloth is 
produced ajar which is different from it is apprehended as be¬ 
fore. Therefore, destruction is inherent in the nature of things 
and is not caused. This is proved by experience also. Things like 
a jar preserved with care are observed to perish after some time 
even without a blow. Their destruction cannot be explained 
unless a gradual deterioration in their condition from the very 
moment of birth is accepted. This gradual deterioration is 
detected in an object even by one who does not know the moment 
of its birth and this is evident when some person remarks ‘this 
thing is old . The successive states of growth and decay are 
many and different and hence they cannot be identical, because 
identity is incompatible with manifoldness. Therefore, a thing of 
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one moment must be different from things of other moments 
and consequently nothing can endure for more than one moment. 
The recognition of identity is illusory like that of a lamp-flame. 

A lamp-flame changes from moment to moment, still 

to be the same because of similarity which is confounded with 

identity. Likewise all apparently enduring things are realy 

^ThrdoSrine of momentariness was preached for the first 
time in a systematic way by the Buddhists. to its in¬ 
herent absurdities it could not win followers ^ 

circle Change is a fact of experience and none can deny it. But 
change without a comparatively permanent substratum is an 
absurdity. Change and permanence are relative concepts, 
could not talk of change if some sort of stability ' 

The consciousness of change is relative to 
no-change. Change without something which does not change 
is impossible. There is no proof to establish that ^*1 
momentary. Perception reveals existence during own Urn . 
it cannot reveal the non-existence of an object in a fut 
moment. Perception cannot apprehend negation. ® 

obiect of a different means of cognition, viz., non-apprehension. 

momeataciaess by 

Bu. bU reasoniag is Sito 

Buddhist bases his conclusion are aU 

existence with causal ^^hafwhich exists possess^^ 

efficiency is a property of existence. with the latter It 

causal afflcic„cy-.b= funner is no. .deau^l 
is not a rule that every existent “ j jj identical 
A thing may exist without eat things must be the 

f" ““asm S°'.h“h rLpKti«t>8nWons.I. is jus. possible that 
alwaTm^y extt wTru; prodleing its hnowledge m us. 


7. SD, pp. 143-44. 
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Causality belongs only to a present object. In inference and 
other means of knowledge the object of knowledge cannot be 
the cause of its knowledge. If causality is attributed to all 
existing objects with respect to their knowledge, then, their 
causal efficiency being exhausted by this operation, the whole 
world shall become a void in the next moment according to the 
Buddhist himself who rejects the possibility of the appearance 
of effects in a succession. 

The second Buddhist premise that an object cannot produce 
its effects in an order of succession also is wrong. An object by 
itselfcannot produce its effects. It requires the help of auxiliaries 
for producing its effects and so it has to wait till such help is 
available. The modification brought about by an auxiliary in an 
object may be different from the object or different as well as 
identical. Seed is the cause of sprout. But it cannot produce a 
sprout until it comes in contact with earth, water etc. These 
auxiliaries produce some modification in seed and then the 
sprout comes out. Thus the order of succession in the effects of 
a cause which has some stability depends on the operation of 
auxiliaries. It cannot be said that contact alone is the cause of 
sprout and not seed, because a sprout is never seen to appear on 
a mere contact of earth and water. It is the seed qualified by 
contact that produces sprout and so the causality of seed cannot 
be denied. The seed is the cause and its contact with earth and 
water is the auxiliary, and both are essential for the production 
of sprout. If auxiliaries were not required, a sprout could come 
out from even a seed lying in the granary. 

The Buddhist may say that the seed which comes in contact 
with earth and water and produces a sprout is different from 
that which lies in the granary, the difference being that the 
former has reached its final moment which is sufficient by itself 
to produce a sprout while the latter has not reached that state. 
Accordingly the final moment produces a sprout without the 
aid of auxiliaries. The Buddhist may be asked; Could the seed 
which comes in contact with earth and water and having reached 
its final moment produces the sprout produce it if it were still 
lying in the granary? If ‘yes’, what is the use of the farmer’s 
effort? Likewise, the effort of people to attain heaven or release 
for themselves and all instructions of a religious teacher become 
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useless, because people will attain their cherished ends indepen¬ 
dently of the efforts and instructions when they reach the final 
moment. Therefore, the aid of auxiliaries is essential and conse¬ 
quently the order of succession in the effects that a causally 
efficient thing is capable of is justified. This proves the enduring 
nature of things and disproves their alleged momentariness. 

, The third Buddhist premise is that destruction is inherent in 
the nature of things and is not caused by extraneous factors. 
But is destruction identical with a thing or different from it? If 
it is identical, then the thing must be imperceptible like destruc¬ 
tion. If it is different, then in spite of destruction the thing must 
be apprehended as before. Thus the Buddhist objection against 
the non-inherent nature of destruction applies to its inherent 
nature as well. If to avoid this difficulty it is said that destruc¬ 
tion is not anything different or non-different but a non-entity 
(abhava), then a thing will exist permanently, which is just the 
opposite of what the Buddhist wants to establish. Thus the 
Buddhist is obliged to accept that though a thing is different 
from destruction yet destruction causes it to disappear. That is, 
destruction is not natural but extraneous, depending on extra¬ 
neous conditions. 

The assertion that there is a change of states from moment 
to moment may be correct, but it does not prove that the thing 
which owns these states is destroyed every moment. And the so- 
called incompatibility between the unitary character of a thing 
and the manifoldness of states is not really an incompatibility, 
because different states belong to a thing successively. The 
difficulty would have been real if various states characterized a 
thing simultaneously. An orange cannot be ripe and unripe at 
the same time, but it can quite reasonably be ripe at one time 
and unripe at a previous time. A thing is born, it decays and is 
destroyed finally, but all these states are caused by extraneous 
factors. Just as its birth depends on certain causes, so its destru¬ 
ction too. What is natural to a thing is persistence, but not 
destruction. When a this is born or destroyed we seek to find 
out the cause, but nobody is seen to ask why a thing of yester¬ 
day persists today. If a thing is left absolutely undisturbed it 
will continue to exist for ever. A thing may be preserved with 
care, still the unseen forces of destruction are operative, over 
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which we have no control, nnd thus the thing is ultimately 
destroyed. 

Recognition is the strongest proof of the enduring nnture of 
things and it is not an illusion. The Buddhist says that what is 
recognized as the same thing after a lapse of time is not actually 
the same but similar. But this is wrong. Just as sameness is im¬ 
possible, so similarity too is impossible for the Buddhist. 
Similarity consists in some parts or features possessed by two 
things in common. But, when, according to the Buddhist, 
destruction is total {niranvayavinasa), how can a feature con¬ 
tinue to exist in other things? The thing of the past moment 
was destroyed without leaving a trace behind and the thing of 
the present moment is an absolutely new product. How, then, 
can there be any similarity between them? And if there is any 
similarity between things of the preceding and succeeding 
moments, then something must continue to exist for more than 
a moment and thus the doctrine of momentariness becomes 
refuted.® 

The theory of total destruction cannot explain the appearance 
of a thing in the next moment. When a thing is destroyed totally 
in the present moment, how can it give rise to anything in the 
next moment? A jar, for instance, is produced by a potter out 
of clay. But if clay is totally destroyed, how can the potter con¬ 
struct the shape of a jar in the absence of a material cause? The 
jar of the present moment will be absolutely non-existent in the 
next moment, still a jar similar to it will appear according 
to the Buddhist. It would be a miracle if it could appear 
without the activity of a potter and a material cause ! Construc¬ 
tion thus becomes as causeless as destruction is. The following 
moment is absolutely non-existent at the present moment and 
hence it cannot have any action towards the construction of the 
next momentary form of the jar. The present moment too can¬ 
not have any such action, because as soon as it is born it is 
swallowed up by negation. The present moment is destroyed and 
the following one will be born, but, because the two are indepen¬ 
dent of each other there cannot be any causal connection be¬ 
tween them. The thing which is not yet born cannot serve as an 


8. SD, pp. 144-45. 
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auxiliary to anything, nor can one which is no more, and as 
for the one which continues to exist, there is no such thing 
according to the Buddhist. A thing does not become the cause 
of an effect merely on the ground of its antecedence in time. The 
previous jar-moment precedes the present jar-moment as well as 
a cloth-moment. But it cannot be the cause of the cloth-moment 
because it merely precedes in time and does not operate towards 
the production of the latter. Similarly it cannot be the cause of 
the present jar-moment, because the required operation is absent 
due to its impossibility in the above way. Only such a thing can 
b** a cause as possesses the necessary activity prior to the accom¬ 
plishment of an effect. The Buddhist cites the instance of lamp- 
flame to prove his theory. But as a matter of fact, there is no 
destruction of a lamp-flame every moment. There is a continuous 
flow of the particles of light in the upward direction. The 
particles in the region of flame are very close together and hence 
they appear in the form of a flame. They move upwards and all 
around and fresh particles take their place. Beyond the region 
of the flame the particles are scattered wide apart and thus they 
appear merely as radiance. Still beyond there is no radiance, 
because the particles are still more scattered. The flame of a 
lamp is recognized to be the same because of the sameness of 
arrangement, though every moment some particles of light are 
moving away and some fresh ones are flowing in. Likewise, a 
body is recognized to be the same because of the arrangement 
of its parts, which continues to be the same in spite of the 
changes of state such as youthfulness, old age etc. Body is not 
identical with its states and hence it cannot be said that it is 
destroyed when one of its states comes to an end and is recon- 
structed when another state appears. Changes are only partia 
modifications of a thing and in this way they are not incom¬ 
patible with stability.® 


I 


SV, Sabdanityata, 426-40. 








Chapter XII 


THE PROBLEM OF SELF 


Kumarila has not discussed the nature and number of different 
ultimate substances. The later followers of the Bhatta system 
have dealt with the question, but their speculations do not 
show any striking originality. Even in other Indian systems the 
discussion of such problems as space, time etc. is not much 
illuminating. About the nature of self which is said to be a 
spiritual substance there are many theories. As this question is 
very relevant to epistemology, it will be discussed here from the 
Bhatta point of view. 

12.1. Arguments against the Carvaka View 

Self, according to Kumarila, is as immaterial substance 
different from body, sense-organs and cognition. The materialist 
C^v^a identifies self with body. He does not believe in any 
immaterial and supersensuous substance. Consciousness, which, 
is supposed to be the distinctive property of the immaterial 
substance called self, is nothing but a property of body. The 
phenomenon of consciousness arises in the body due to a partic¬ 
ular combination of the atoms of four elements. Body is a 
compound of four elements and consciousness is generated 
in it as the power of intoxication is generated in molasses. 
Consciousness is not found in the constituent elements of body 
individually; but this does not prove that it is the property 
of some invisible substance different from body. We 
observe that new properties arise when elements are combined 
in special ways. Red colour is not possessed by a betel leaf, 
nuts and lime individually. But when all the three are combined 
together red colour is generated. Consciousness is a by-product 
of material elements and is destroyed when the body is de¬ 
stroyed. 
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The attitude of the Carvaka is naturalistic. Like the nine¬ 
teenth century scientists he challenged the authority of orthodox 
religion and refused to go beyond the testimony of the senses. 
He tried to explain the unfamiliar in terms of the familiar and 
the complex in terms of the simple. But the consequences im¬ 
plied in his hypothesis were detrimental to religious and moral 
aspirations of man, and hence it was rejected by the layman 


equally with the advanced thinker. 

Consciousness is a property of living organisms. Life cannot 
be reduced to a blind play of dead matter. Life and conscious¬ 
ness are fundamentally different from matter. Physical laws can¬ 
not explain the phenomena of life and consciousness. The lattei^ 
exhibit spontaneity and self-determination, while matter by itself 
lacks them. Matter cannot initiate motion by spontaneous effort. 
It is always determined externally. Body, being a product of 
matter, is inert and governed by the laws of matter. When it is 
living it governs its own processes and is moved by its own 
effort. The vital and mental processes of a living organism must 
be governed by some higher and different principle, because 
these processes disappear at death, though the body is quite 

intact. p . j-i u fu 

Effort, which is the cause of the functioning of bodily breath 

(prana,ta) and feelings like pleasure and pain cannot be the 
attributes of body, because they are not seen to last as long as 
body lasts. After death body is present but effort and fee mgs 
are absent. Body possesses such physical qualities as colour, 
touch, shape, weight etc. and they are not seen to d;sapP«^; 
death. If effort, feeling etc. were the properties of body, th 
would be no loss of them at death, just as there is no loss of 
other physical properties. Their loss can be 
postulating an invisible substance in whic y 

which disappears at death. This gffQjt of self. 

The vital functions of body are sustained y 
Self is the source of energy required for t ® ^ 

which are visible to an external observer. The qualities ot boay 
which are vis oie ooanition and feelings cannot be per- 

are perceptible to all. . they belong. 

the feeling of pleasure is inferred by others, uc n 
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that they are inside the body and hence they are not visible to 
others. Even when body is torn open nothing is seen inside it 
except such qualities as colour etc. Thus the subjective phenom¬ 
ena of cognition, feeling etc. are different from the qualities 
of body and hence they cannot belong to it but to a different 
substance. 

The qualities residing in a substance become the qualities of 
its product. For example, the colour of clay becomes the colour 
of the jar produced from it. Body is the product of the atoms of 
four elementary substances. But consciousness is not a quality 
of any of them. Therefore, consciousness cannot belong to body 
but to some conscious substance which is the self. 

Self is different not only from body but also from sense- 
organs. Sense-organs may be destroyed while self continues to 
exist. Even when a person becomes blind he remembers the 
colours he perceived in the past, though he is no more able to 
see colours. The cognizer of colours exists, though he is no 
more able to see colours. The cognizer of colours exists, though 
the instruments of colour-perception, viz., the eyes, are destroy¬ 
ed. Sense-organs are many in number, but the cognizing self is 
one only. The cognizer of colour is recognized as the same 
person who is the cognizer of touch, while the sense-organs in¬ 
volved in the cognition of colour and touch are different. The 
perceiving self and the remembering self are recognized as 
identical. I am now remembering, but I am the same person w'ho 
perceived. Sense-organs are not conscious. They are uncon¬ 
scious instruments of perception, while self is the nominative or 
agent in perception. The nominative cannot be identical with 
the instrumental. Therefore, self is different from sense-organs.^ 

The above arguments have been offered mainly by the Nyaya- 
Vaisesika and Sahara has accepted them. Our account of them 
follows Parthasarathi, But Kuraarila, though he refers to them, 
seems more inclined to accept the Sankhya arguments.* He gives 
his assent to the arguments given by Isvaraki spa.® 

The Nyaya-Vaisesika reasoning appears to be more primitive 
and less convincing. It says that, effort, feeling and cognition 

1. SD, pp. 119-20. 

2. SV, if/m., 93-114. 

3. SK,17. 
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disappear at death, though body itself remains as it was formerly, 
and makes this the ground of their not being the properties of 
body. But with the growth of scientific knowledge it is becoming 
more and more evident that the anatomy and physiology of body 
is not so simple as it appears to the eye. The vital functions of 
body are regulated by different chemical substances manufactured 
inside the body and circulated along with the blood stream. The 
functions of different cells are so subtle and complicated that 
it is impossible to observe them through the naked eye, so that itis 
impossible to assert with surety that after death body remains the 
same as it was when living. Modern science attributes the phenom¬ 
ena of life to a higher organization of matter and those of con¬ 
sciousness to a still higher organization. In view of the recent 
developments of science in the conception of matter the Nyaya- 
Vaisesika arguments lose all force. 


12.2. The Sankhya Arguments 
The Sankhya arguments are based on teleology and stand on a 
more sound footing. Matter is inert and non-purposive. All 
material products are subservient to the ends of some purposive 
being. The existence of material aggregates {sahghata) is for the 
sake of another (parartha). They are the objects of enjoyment 
and the enjoyer is different from them. A bed is not meant for 
itself, because it has no purpose of its own. It is made for the 

enjoyment of the sleeper. Similarly, the body and sense-organs 

too. being material aggregates, are inert and non-purposive. and 
they presuppose a purposive entity other than themselves. Such 
purposive entity is the self. Teleological or purposive activity 
implies intelligence and consciousness and these cannot belong to 

matter but to self. Thus, however highly organized the mechanism 

of body may be, it does not function for its own end but for tha o 
a conscious and intelligent self which must be 
constituent parts of body were themselves ^ey 

not form an aggregate, because in 
important and one could 

mtans to another’s end. And if anyone of constituent 
elements of body were supposed to ° e^e^eL 

be made of that element alone and the help of other elements 

would be unnecessary. 
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Epistemological considerations point to the existence of self. 
The act of knowing presupposes a distinct existence of the 
knower and the known. The dualism of subject and object in 
knowledge is ultimate and none of them can be reduced to the 
other. The body and senses are as much objects of knowledge 
as other material things are. Hence the knower or subject {drasta) 
of knowledge must be different from them. The body and senses 
are changeable, while the subject is immutable. Experience pre¬ 
supposes a unitary and self-identical principle in the form of the 
subject who transcends experience. Matter is subject to temporal 
changes and the seer of these changes must be beyond them. 
Therefore, self must be basically differentfrom matter and material 
products. 

Self is inferred as the supervisor (adhisthata) of bodily activities. 
It is like a charioteer. Just as a chariot cannot move by itself on 
the right path without the guidance of a charioteer, so body too 
cannot move without the guidance of self. Body is a product of 
matter and hence it is inert. It cannot guide its movements. The 
activity of matter is blind, because it is non-intelligent. Therefore, 
the intelligent entity that adapts the movements of body to 
certain ends of its own and to the environmental conditions is 
the self. 

The religious and moral pursuits of man, his desire for liber¬ 
ation, the feeling of bondage in the association of matter, all 
prove that the spirit in him is above and beyond matter and 
everything that is material. 

12.3. The Notion ofT 

Self is known fron the notion of ‘I’ (ahaippratyaya). Self is 
directly revealed in self-consciousness. Self-consciousness is the 
most cogent proof of the existence of self and cannot be denied 
even by the greatest sceptic. Sankara says that in the very attempt 
of denying the self asserts itself in the form of the denier.* 
Descartes repeats the same thing when he says that a sceptic can 
deny everything but not his own self—cogjVo ergo 5 wm. Kuma- 
rila says that the word T’ in the assertion T know’ refers to 
the knowing self. Knowership cannot belong to body or sense- 

4. ^ PlTI+d? I SBBS, 2.3.7. 
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orgRiis, bccRusc they are material and unconscious. The ego in 
knowing is other than body and senses, because these are the 
objects of ‘this’-notion {idatfikdraspada) 

The difference of self from body and senses is amply revealed 
by such assertions as ‘this is my body’, ‘this is my eye’, ‘my 
mind is tired’ etc. ‘I’ and ‘this’ are quite opposite in nature and 
one cannot apply to the other. In Sankara’s words they are 
opposed to each other as light and darkness are (tamaljprakdsavad 
viriiddliasvabliavayoli). The notion of ego cannot have any other 
object than the cognizing self. We cannot reject the consciousness 
of self and its difference from body and sense-organs as false. 
The assertion of identity, on the other hand, between self and 
body, as ‘I am lean’, ‘I am blind’ etc. is false. Leanness, blind¬ 
ness etc. are really the properties of body. Self cannot possess 
such characteristics, because it is immaterial and formless. These 
epithets are illusorily transferred to self due, to its proximity, 
just as the redness of a japa flower is superimposed on crystal 
which lies near it. That leanness, blindness, etc. do not belong 
to self but to body is revealed by such assertions as ‘my body is 
lean’, ‘my eyes are blind’ etc. In the assertion ‘my self’ diflerence 
is indicated between ‘I’ and self. But this does not imply that I 
or the ego is really different from self. Here difference is indi¬ 
cated only between self and a particular state of it. Self is really 
different from its states, because states vary from time to time 

but self remains identical throughout its changing states. How¬ 
ever, it is not absolutely different from them. The relation be¬ 
tween self and its states is that of identity and difference. Ego- 
hood is the very nature of selfand hence selfcan never be divested 


°^According to the Sankhya pumsa or self is not really ego. Ego- 

hood is really a product of Pmkrtf and due to 

{aviveka) it is superimposed on piiriisa. It is a so s i ’ 

as a result of discrimination, purusa is liberated fr g 

of Prakrit, it loses egohood. Sankara also says 

but his "atora individuality is 

independent existence. But accoroi « ^ 

the creation of nescience and ^t 

realize the absolute 0 “®"®ss of universal 
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consciousness and consequently it cannot free itself from the realm 
of appearance. 

But for Kumarila individuality is an ultimate fact and self can 
in no case lose its individuality. The individual, as Kant says, is 
an end in itself—it cannot be merely a means to fulfil an alien 
end. To lose individuality is to lose selfhood. Those who are 
spiritually advanced or liberated while still remaining in the 
embodied state certainly give up the false sense of egohood in 
the body, yet egohood in the form T know’ is never done away 
with in their case. If they could do away with this sense of 
egohood too, they would not be able to instruct their disciples. 
If there were no consciousness in the form T have learnt this’ 
they would have to learn a thing from the very beginning even 
after having already learnt half of it. In the words of Kant, 
self is the transcendental unity of apperception. The sense of 
egohood is false when it arises in connection with such things 
as are other than self, e.g., when one says, T am his father’, T 
am his son’ etc. Self is eternal, without birth, decay and death. 
Birth, decay and death really belong to body and are wrongly 
superimposed on self by ignorant persons. But those who have 
realized the real nature of self are not deluded in this way. 
However, the proper sense of egohood is never lost in their case.® 

12.4. Refutation of the Buddhist View 

The existence of self is proved by cognition, pleasure, pain 
etc. which are qualities and which must abide in a substratum 
different from body. But this is not recognized by the Yogacara 
Buddhist. He asserts that cognition, pleasure, pain etc. are not 
proved to be qualities and hence there is no necessity of postu¬ 
lating a substratum for them in the form of an enduring self. The 
Buddhist’s approach to the problem of self is psychological. 
Anticipating Hume and other sensationalists he maintains that 
introspection does not reveal the existence of any enduring entity. 
What we discover is only a series of ideas appearing and dis¬ 
appearing independently of a soul-substance. Therefore, there is 
no soul other than a series of momentary ideas. Cognition or 
idea is the only reality and pleasure etc. are nothing but forms of 

5. SV, Atm., 110-11, 125-35. 
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cognition. The Buddhist does not maintain like the Carvaka 
that cognition is a property of body, because body for him is 
as much non-existent as other external objects. Like Berkeley 
he resolves all objects into groups of sensations. Ideas thus 
become the only reality and accordingly they illusorily appear in 
the form of the cognizing ‘I’ and the cognized ‘this’. 

The phenomena of desire, memory and recognition are cited 
by others as proving a permanent entity called self. It is 
said that desire presupposes prior experience. A person has a 
pleasurable experience of something and he craves for a similar 
experience in future when he remembers or perceives that thing. 
This shows that the person who experiences now and desires in 
future is the same. Similarly memory and recognition also 


presuppose past perception and prove the continuity and iden¬ 
tity of the agent involved in them. Yajnadatta cannot recollect 
or recognize what was perceived by Devadatta. Momentary ideas 
cannot explain these facts. 

But the Buddhist explains these facts by assuming oneness of 
a series of ideas (yijiidnasantana). The person whom we call 
Yajnadatta and falsely suppose to be one and identical during 
different moments of time is nothing but one series of momentary 
ideas and the person whom we call Devadatta is only a second 
series of such ideas. Each idea in one series is causally deter¬ 
mined by its predecessor. Each gathers all the past impressions 
from its predecessor, passes them on to its successor and is 
destroyed completely. A similar process goes on within a second 
series independently of other series. The ideas of one 
not causally determined by the ideas of other series. The series 

called Yajnadatta is independent of the series called Devadatta 

and for this reason the former cannot desire, ^collect or re- 
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discrete ideas, that of the cognizer with momentary cognition, 
is contradicted by the recognition of self as the same m past, 
present and future. We distinctly recognize the past cognizer as 
continuing in the present when we say ‘I myself knew it formerly 
and I know it now again’. This recognition of the cognizing self 
could not be explained if a momentary cognition were the 
cognizer. A cognition lasts for one moment only while the 
cognizer is apprehended as permanent without suffering any 
chLge through the lapse of time. The object of self-recognition 
is an enduring entity. If it is a momentary cognition, which cog¬ 
nition is it? Is it the former cognition, the present one or both? 
If it were the former cognition the recollection ‘I knew’, i.e., ‘the 
former cognition knew’ could be explained on the basis of vasana 
or impression, but the consciousness ‘I know now’ would be 
false, because the former momentary cognition is no longer 
present now. If it were the present cognition, the consciousness 
‘I know’ would be true, but the consciousness ‘I knew’ would 
be false, because it was not then born. If both the present and 
the past cognitions be said to be the object of recognition, then 
both ‘I know’ and ‘I knew’ would be false, because the present 
and the past cognitions could not be simultaneously present in 
the past or the present moment. The series of cognitions cannot 
be the object of recognition, because its existence over and above 
the momentary cognitions is not recognized by the Buddhist. 
Cognition by an unreal thing is not possible. The Buddhist does 
not recognize any common element making its appearance in 
the past and the present moments, which could serve as the 
required thing. If the recognition is explained on the ground of 
similarity between the past and present cognitions, then there 
would be no possibility of recognition when there is dissimilarity. 
‘I knew a cow formerly and I know a horse now’. Here there is 
no similarity, because the former cognition had the form of cow 
and the present one has the form of horse. If the Buddhist says 
that here the recognition is due to the common character of 
being a cognition, then, since this character belongs to a cog¬ 
nition in a different series also, this latter too would be recognized 
as ‘I’. Or, a former cognition in the same series would be recog¬ 
nized as ‘this’ like a cognition in a different series, because both 
are cognitions, or like an external jar-moment, because a jar- 
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moment and a former cognition are equally external to the 
present cognition. Voscino may be the cause of recognition, but 
it cannot be the cause of apprehending ‘this’ as ‘I’, i.e., the not- 
self as self. The present cognizer, if the cognizer is identical with 
a momentary cognition, is different from the past one. How can 
it have the feeling of egohood in that which is not-ego? If such 
a feeling arises at all it is decidedly false. Vdsana is certainly the 
cause of recognition. When, for example, an object is recognized 
as the same as it was some hours ago, it is because the impression 
of its past experience is still present in the mind and is revived 
by its present perception. Similarly in the case of self-recognition 
vasand is operative. But vdsand cannot be the cause of false 
recognition. ‘This’ is always recognized as ‘this’ and ‘1’ always 
as ‘I’. The recognition of personal identity is not false, because 
it is never contradicted’. Things must be as they are revealed in 
uncontradicted experience. Sahara says that we have no right to 
assume that reality is different from what is revealed in experi¬ 
ence, because, otherwise the hare would be unreal and its horn 
would be real.® 


12.5. The Self as a Moral Agent 

The identification of self with cognition is unjustified for an¬ 
other reason also. Self is not only a knower but also a doer 
{hand) and an enjoyer (bhoktd). It is a moral agent engapd in 
certain actions to realize certain moral purposes and enjoying 
their good and bad results. Doership and enjoyership would not 
be possible if it were only a knower. The body, the senses and 
cognitions are the instruments of accomplishing its moral ends, 
while the self is different from all these and is eternal These are 

the instruments of action and are discarded when they ce^ 

be helpful to the moral progress of self. The ^ f 

because, if it were perishable, it could not enjoy the results o 
actions ;nd others who have not done ^^e -- wo^ 

th6 r6siilts Tills would result in one s \ 

• c wVmi- hp has not earned (kftanasakftaganiaii), 
and other’s gam of what he has not earn v / .diverse If I 
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7. Ibid., 115-25. 
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were sure that the action I am doing now would not give its fruit 
to me but to a different person, there would be no motive why I 

should perform it. And if a different person were sure that he 

would receive the fruit of my action, he would be foolish to 
exert himself in doing any action. A motiveless and disinterested 

action is not possible. .... 

The Buddhist objects that even if the self be granted to be a 
doer and an enjoyer and eternal, though doership and enjoyer- 
ship are really incompatible with eterality, it would have no lik¬ 
ing for action unless it recognized that the result that it is enjoy¬ 
ing now is the effect of such and such an action of his past life. 

Without such memory as‘I am experiencing the result of that 

particular good or bad action of mine’ there would be no differ¬ 
ence between my own enjoyment and that of some other person. 
And, then a person thinking ‘let me perform this action, for at 
the time of its fruition I will not remember it’ will not shun bad 
works. Thus even when eternality of self is accepted the faults of 
‘appearance of what is not done’ and ‘disappearance of what is 
done’ remain practically the same. Therefore, the Buddhist con¬ 
cludes, it is useless to preach the eternality of self. 

To this Kumarila answers that the memory of a connection 


between a particular action and a particular result is not a con¬ 
dition of the enjoyment of the result. A certain action is done 
and the doer will reap its result whether he remembers or not 
the action from which it follows. A person may not be convinc¬ 
ed from his own experience as to which particular action leads 
to which particular result, but this is certain that the law of 
causation operates in the moral sphere as much as in the physi¬ 
cal, and, as for the particular modes of its operation, he may 
learn from persons of superior intelligence and experience. A 
knowledge of the relation of an act and its result is to some 
extent desirable for engaging in or avoiding an action {pravrtti- 
nivrtti) and such knowledge is available from the scriptures. No 
sane person can deny that a virtuous deed ultimately results in 
good results and a vicious deed in bad ones. This much isenough 
to provide the necessary motivation. From a dull person’s in¬ 
ability to establish a connection between particular deeds and 
corresponding results it is not reasonable to conclude that there is 
no connection and that what is seen to follow an action imme- 
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diately is the only result. The moral consequences of actions 
must accrue to the doer and the resultant enjoyment or suffer¬ 
ing in this life or a future one cannot be avoided, enhanced or 
mitigated by his memory of the action to which it is due. When 
an action has once been done the Law of Kotnio takes its own 
course without caring for the like or dislike of the doer. These 
considerations are sufficient in urging us to act, though we may 
not remember our acts at the time of enjoyment of their fruits. 
People are seen to prepare a soft bed to sleep on and are not dis¬ 
suaded from this act, though at the time of enjoying deep sleep 
they are unconscious of the fact that their enjoyment is due to 
the softness of the bed.® 

12.6. Change of States Compatible with Identity of Substance 

The Buddhist argues that if the self is eternal and all-pervad¬ 
ing, it cannot be modified by pleasure and pain, nor can it be 
able to act, so that doership and enjoyership cannot belong to it, 
and conversely if at the time of doing an act and enjoying or 
suffering the resultant pleasure or pain it leaves its former state 
it becomes liable to modification and thus ceases to be eternal. 
According to the Buddhist, permanence and change cannot be 
reconciled with each other. 

But according to Kumarila, there can be no incompatibility 
between permanence and partial change. The self is eternal, yet. 
it undergoes partial modifications. It remains the same in spite 
of changes in its state. In activity and enjoyment there is change- 
of its form but its substance remains the same. If by the epithet 
‘non-eternal’ you simply mean modifiable, then there can be no 
objection to calling the self non-eternal, because there is no total 
destruction of the self by modification. Just as the sea is not 
destroyed by the changes occurring on its surface, so the self is 
not destroyed by engaging in actions and enjoyment. If there 
were a total destruction of self by a change of state, it would, 
lose the moral consequences of its actions and a different person 
would enjoy or suffer for what he could not be held responsible. 
But there is never total destruction of personality. There is only 
a change in state. A person is seen to remain the same person. 

9. SV, Anna., 1-19. 
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when he attains youth. When a youth attains old age he does not 
become a different person. Similarly death too is only a change 
of state and the self continues even after that. People engage in 
actions and are fully conscious that they will reap the results in 
another stage of life. They accumulate wealth in youth for enjoy¬ 
ing it in old age. If they had no faith in their continuity and 
thought that they would cease to exist in the next stage of life, 
all their endeavours would be meaningless. 

The states of pleasure and pain, action and inaction appear 
and disappear, but the self never ceases to be an intelligent sub¬ 
stantial entity. If change meant utter destruction, a person who is 
happy now would be entirely different from the person who was 
unhappy in the previous moment and if permanence meant no 
change at all there would be no chance for a person unhappy 
now to become happy in future. Therefore, absolute change and 
absolute identity, both the extremes, are to be avoided and the 
self must be conceived as a substantial unity behind superficial 
•changes. 

The changing states of self are like the different positions of a 
snake. A snake assumes different positions at different times, yet 
it is the same snake. Similarly the self assumes the states of a 
eognizer, of an actor, and of an enjoyer at different stages of its 
existence, yet it remains the same self. One state is destroyed and 
is replaced by another state, but that to whom the states belong 
remains the same. Destructibility applies to states only, not to 
the possessor of the states. This sets aside the Buddhist objection 
that the state which performs an action being different from the 
state that enjoys its fruit, there will be kftanasa and akftagama. 
As a matter of fact the state of performing an action is not itself 
the performer and the state of enjoying is not itself the enjoyer. 
It is the self that performs and enjoys, and, since it remains the 
same through the changing states, the results ofits action do not 
accrue to a different person. What is meant by the change of a 
state is not its total destruction but its merger in the substance of 
self in order to make room for the next one. Different states are 
mutually exclusive in their individual forms, but the self as an 
intelligent substance embraces them all equally.^® 


10. Ibid., 20-31. 
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12.7. Kiimarila and Sankara Compared 

Kumarila follows the middle path. On the one hand, he avoids 
the extreme view that change alone is real without anything to 
change and on the other he avoids the extreme view that reality 
is absolutely static. The two extreme views are held by the Bud¬ 
dhist and Sankara respectively. But both of them are one-sided. 
Experience reveals two aspects of reality, one static and the 
other dynamic. But the Buddhist emphasizing the dynamic as¬ 
pect rejects the other as unreal, while Sankara emphasizing the 
static aspect rejects the other as unreal. Both take their start from 
the fact of knowing. The Buddhist resolves reality into momen¬ 
tary cognitions and stops there, because experience does not 
reveal to him any permanent and unchangeable entity behind 
cognitions. But Sankara proceeding still further discovers the 
self which is the pure subject. Cognitions are objects of knowing 
as other objects are. Hence, logically they presuppose a subject 
which can never be a content of experience.^ This transcendental 
subject is the real self and it must be absolutely unchangeable, 
otherwise it could not be conscious of change. Thus Sankara 
conceives self as absolutely static and eternal (kutasthanitya). 

Sankara arrives at this result because he fails to take note of 
the affective and conative aspects of human personality. The 
Buddhist also fails to take note of the affective and conative 
aspects and reduces feelings and actions to the ideas of feelings 
and actions. They unduly emphasize the cognitive aspect to the 
neglect of other aspects. Kumarila lays an equal emphasis on 
all the three aspects. The self is not only a knowing agent but 
also a feeling and doing one. When Kumarila says that the self 
is never divested of ca/tanyfl what he means by the term caitanya 
is intelligence and not merely consciousness. Intelligence implies 
a conscious pursuit of certain ends. Moral considerations lead 
him to conceive the self as eternal and at the samQ time change¬ 
able. The self is subject to time, yet it is of an infinite duration. 
It is not extra-temporal as Sankara holds. The self is pariiidmi- 
nitya and not ku{asthamtya. It is a dynamic unity underlying 
changing states. Its states are merely the formal modifications of 

II. sfRRT 5 M^IIfI tt^m srnN' srRFTrf^!®*r?^rci^ fiiEJrfir i 
SBBS, 2.3.7. 
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its substance. A lump of gold may be given any form without 
increasing or decreasing its substance; Its form may change but 
the substance remains constant. Similarly the self may undergo 
any changes in its state but there is no loss of its substantial 
character. 

Kumarila’s view of self appears to be more satisfactory than 
the views of the Sahkhya, Vedanta and Nyaya-Vaisesika. He 
retains consciousness, purpose and effort to the side of self. The 
Sahkhya transfers purpose and effort to the side of Prakrti. The 
Vedanta of Sankara transfers them to the side of Maya. Accord¬ 
ing to the Nyaya-Vaisesika and also to Prabhakara conscious¬ 
ness, purpose and effort are just temporary phenomena arising 
out of the combination of spirit and matter while self is a pure 
substance devoid of any character. 

12.8. Further Examination of the Buddhist View 

If there were no self as the Carvaka says, or if it were momen¬ 
tary as the Buddhist says, an individual would know beforehand 
that either the result of his action will not appear or if it appears 
at all it will go to a different person and then he would have no 
inclination to act. The Buddhist identifies self with momentary 
cognition and yet he believes in rebirth. But as cognitions are 
devoid of action and omnipresence there can be no possibility of 
their transference to another body. Even if there be such a possi¬ 
bility the enjoyer would be different from the doer, because a 
cognition, being momentary, would not continue to enjoy the 
result of its action. The Buddhist tries to avoid this difficulty by 
maintaining that just as on the view of a permanent self the 
states of self are different and impermanent yet the self is one, 
so there are different momentary cognitions yet they belong to 
one series, so that the same series is the doer as well as the en¬ 
joyer. But if the series be not different from momentary cogni¬ 
tions there would be no one performer of action extending over 
a long time, and then the disappearance of the result would be 
out of question, but it would be enjoyed by a different cognition 
which having never been the performer would not deserve the 
enjoyment, ff the series be identical with momentary cognitions, 
it is a non-entity and so cannot perform any action. If the series 
be assumed to be permanent and different from momentary 
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cognitions, it would conflict with the doctrine of universal 
monientariness and would amount to the acceptance of a perma¬ 
nent self in different words. The assertion that it is the same series 
which performs an action and enjoys its result, cannot be true 
unless identity is accepted. Butit is difficult to ascertain what sort 
of identity it is. In a series of air-waves the substance air is 
identical. In a series of flames light is identical. But in a series of 
cognitions there can be no common element as each cognition- 
moment is totally destroyed before the birth of the next moment 
and does not leave anything behind. The theory of impression 
(vasana) cannot be of any help, because there is nothing to be 
impressed. Thus in the absence of any identity between the per¬ 
former and the enjoyer the faults of krtamsa and ak^tagama 
become inevitable. 

The difference of one series from another also is difficult to 
maintain. It cannot be said that that is one series in which the 
preceding and succeeding cognitions are causally related, because 
it has already been proved that no causal relation can possibly 
subsist between two momentary entities. Thus the result of the 
action of one cognition accruing to a different cognition cannot 
be avoided and consequently the motive behind actions remains 
unexplained. 

The Buddhist says that self-interest is not the only motive 
behind actions. It is seen that parents are urged to act for the 


good of their children, forgetting their own good. Similarly, a 
momentary cognition will engage in action for the good of its 
successor. And just as the results of the actions of parents done 
for the good of their own family do not go to the metnbers of 
another family, so the result of the action of one cognition will 
not go to the members of another series but to the succeeding 
members of the same series. 

Kumarila refutes this by asserting that there can be no other 
motive behind one’s actions than self-interest. People are certain¬ 
ly led to act out of benevolent considerations, but benevolence 
derives its strength ultimately from self-interest. Parents 
and educate children with the conviction that they will be 
supported by them iu old age. They believe that they wdl^otm- 

oe to Uve and eojoy the beoelits of their ehddreo s 
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selves. There is not seen pure benevolence anywhere. People do 
good to others and expect a return from them. Behind all benev¬ 
olent actions there lurks the desire for one’s own good. People 
support their family and even if they may not desire any material 
benefit in return they at least seek self-satisfaction through their 
benevolent acts. Moreover, family is an instance of self-expan¬ 
sion and the feeling of kinship is but another name of self-love 
so that an action meant for the benefit of one’s children is really 
meant for one’s own self. A person cannot be treated purely as 
a means for the good of others. If a person sometimes serves as 
a means to the ends of another person, the latter in turn serves 
as a means to the ends of the former, and this mutual service 
presupposes the continuity of both. Among birds and animals 
there may be no consciousness of their own future good when 
they support their young. This, however, is a case of instinctive 
behaviour. Human actions on the other hand are not instinctive 
but intelligent, and there is an explicit desire for self-benefit. A 
momentary cognition cannot be actuated for the sake of its own 
good, because it does not continue to exist till the time of the 
appearance of result. No support can be found for the Buddhist 
theory that the cognition A acts for the cognition B, B for. C, 
C for D and so on. Moreover, the result of A’s action cannot be 
enjoyed by anyone, because B for whose sake the action was 
done commits suicide as soon as it is born, C too cannot derive 
any benefit out of the actions of A and B because the momentary 
existence that it is able to enjoy is meant only for the good of its 
successor D. These difficulties cannot be solved except by postu¬ 
lating a thinking, feeling and doing agent in the form of a 
permanent self.^® 

Rebirth cannot be possible on the doctrine of momentariness. 
The Buddhist preaches the doctrine of rebirth while maintaining 
that there is no permanent self except momentary ideas. But how 
can a momentary idea leave its abode in a present body and move 
to another one? The Buddhist compares a series of ideas to a 
series of flames. Flames, however, being material, are moved 
from one place to another by the wind. But what can move an 
idea from one place to another? An idea is immaterial and hence 
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it canaot move by itself. If it were movable like a body, then,, 
since the two cannot necessarily have the same velocity there 
would be a severance of the idea from the body while the latter 
would be still living. 

Some people postulate a subtle body as the vehicle of idea 
serving as the medium of its transmission from body to body. But 
there is no proof in support of this theory. A material body is 
composed of the physical elements and it cannot be other than a 
gross body perceptible to the senses, so that the assumption of 
an imperceptible subtle body is purely an imagination. The 
assumption that a subtle body is suddenly produced at death 
and suddenly destroyed when an idea takes up a new body is 
quite unintelligible. Even if the existence of such a body be 
accepted the transference of an immaterial idea to it and again 
from it to another gross body is as much unintelligible as its 
transference from one gross body to another. If the idea of one 
body were transferred to another body the embryo would al¬ 
ready be in possession of it. But the assumption of the presence 
of idea in the embryo is a sheer contradiction of facts. In the 
embryo sense-organs are not yet born and hence there can be 
no consciousness of objects. During the state of swoon too there 
is no idea, for, there is no sense-functioning at the time. This fact 
contradicts the Buddhist theory. The theory of a permanent self 
is not contradicted by it, since, though the self is accepted to be 
eternally intelligent, it is also accepted that for actual cognitions 
it depends on sense-functioning. In the embryonic state sense- 
organs are not yet produced and the mind is still under the influ¬ 
ence of previous itnrma-s. Therefore there is no consciousness. 
The Buddhist cannot say that though cognition is present m the 
embryonic state it is in the form of a potentiali^. because a 
potentiality cannot exist without a substratum. ® ’ 

does not accept any substratum for cognition. And if the gross 

sense-organs were assumed to be such a su stra urn, 
gence would belong to them and in sue a case intelli- 
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cannot actually move, yet due to its omnipresence it can be easily 
connected with another body after one is destroyed.^® 

12.9. The Self as a Conscious Agent, All-pervasive and Non-self- 
luminous 

Though object-consciousnesses are momentary and dependent 
on sense-functioning, yet consciousness as such is an eternal and 
inseparable property of the self. Pure consciousness is one and 
eternal and the apparent differences in it are due to the difference 
of objects. The self is eternally conscious just as fire always 
burns. Fire always possesses the power of burning, but actual 
burning takes place only when objects are thrown into it. A 
mirror reflects the image of only that object which is brought in 
front of it. Similarly, the self is eternally conscious, though actual 
cognitions take place only when sense-organs bring colour, taste 
etc. to it. This is how the intelligent character of self continues 
in the embryonic state, though there are no actual cognitions 
then^^. 

Self is all-pervading and hence actual motion cannot be 
possible. However, it is the doer of actions because it can initiate 
action without moving. It is not necessary that movement 
should inhere always in the doer. Molecular change is not the 
only form of action as the Vaisesika wrongly supposes. We see 
that a soldier acts by moving his sword, the commander acts by 
giving order and the king acts by his mere presence. Molecular 
changes take place in material bodies alone. But they are not 
the real doers. The real doer is the self, because the movements 
of body are guided by it. 

The Gita says that Prakrti is the real doer of actions while 
self is inactive, but supposes it to be the doer under the delusion 
of egohood.15 Kumarila on the other hand thinks that self is the 
prime-mover of all movements of matter, because matter by it¬ 
self is motionless. AAihatever action and movement is seen in 
bodies belongs to self, because the end which is realized by them 

13. Ibid., 59-73. 

14. SV, Sabdanityata, 404-7. 
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belongs to self, while lORteriRl bodies h3.ve no end or purpose of 
their own. Bodies by their movements realize the ends of the 
selves and thus even behind molecular changes of matter the 
real agent is the self. The self is the only teleological entity, while 
matter, being an instrument or means to its ends, is dependent 
on it for movement. Though body is seen to walk from place 
to place, yet it derives the power of walking from the determina¬ 
tion (saftkalpa) of self. Self is the performer of actions by virtue 
of its power of determination. The actions of the present body 
depend on the kanna-s of self earned in a previous life, the 
actions of the previous body depend on the karma-s of a still 
previous life, and so on without a limit. Though self is omni¬ 
present and so equally in contact with all bodies, yet it is not 
the agent in respect of actions done by other bodies, because the 
actions of other bodies do not fulfil its ends but those of different 
selves. Thus body is simply a medium of action and not itself 
the performer of action, while the real agent behind all actions 

is the self.^® ... 

The reason why self is conceived as omnipresent lies in its 
immaterial character. Self being immaterial is immovable and 
would lose its connection with body when the latter would 
move. So it must be omnipresent like space. However such a 
body may move it is not disconnected from space, because space 
is present everywhere. Similarly there is no disconnection of a 
body from an omnipresent self. If self were not omnipresent it 

would be impossible for it to migrate from 

Another reason for the all-pervasiveness of self is ‘l^at it can 
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in the Upanisads to the atomicity of self should be taken to 
mean the extremely subtle character of self. Self cannot be of 
the size of body as is supposed by the Jainas. Body is composed 
of parts. Its size increases and decreases. If self were coextensive 
with body it would also have to increase and decrease with body 
and then it would be perishable like body. Therefore, the only 
safe course is to assume that self is of an infinite size. Self fills the 
whole of space and is partless. And though it is omnipresent it 
manifests itself in only one body at a time, viz., the body that it 
acquires by its past actions.^^ 

Now, if self is infinite in size it can be only one in number. 
Parthasarathi argues that if only one self existed in diOerent 
bodies, the object perceived by Yajnadatta would be recognized 
by Devadatta. It may be said that there is no such thing be¬ 
cause the manas-s in different bodies are different. But this is un¬ 
tenable. Manas is only a sense-organ like the eye and ear, and 
just as the difference of cognizing subjects cannot be based on 
the difference of these sense-organs, so the difference between 
Yajnadatta and Devadatta cannot be based on the difference of 
their manas-s. There are many sense-organs in a body, yet the 
cognizer is only one, because it is occupied by one self. There 
is a plurality of cognizing subjects, because there is a plurality 
of selves, each occupying one body. If there were no such 
plurality the whole world would come to an end with the libera¬ 
tion of Devadatta. There do occur in the Upanisads statements- 
of one self, but they must be taken to emphasize that though 
there are many selves they are not dissimilar.^® 

The question next arises as to how self is known. Kumarila 
says that self can be directly known only to itself and in this- 
sense it has been declared in the Veda to be self-luminous- 
{dtmajyotiy^ My self cannot be directly known by others and 
the selves of other persons cannot be directly known by me. I 
know other selves through analogy. I compare the movements- 
and gestures of other bodies with my own and then from their 
similarity with my own movements and gestures I infer that 

17. SD, p. 124. 
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they must have selves as I have. But is one’s own self known 
through perception as other things are known or in some other 
way? K-umarila says that self is known through the notion of 
‘I’ {ahainpratyayd) and Parthasarathi on this basis concludes 
that self is known through mental perception®® Qnanasa- 

pratyaksa). 


Parthasarathi rejects the self-luminosity of self. He says that 
everything is manifested by something else and that there is no 
instance of any self-luminous thing. The Vedantin says that self 
is self-luminous and is of the nature of pure consciousness and 
bliss. To the objection that there would be self-consciousness 
during deep sleep also if self were self-luminous, the Vedantin 
answers that it is actually so as is revealed by the subsequent re¬ 
collection ‘I slept happily’. But Parthasarathi says that there is 
neither self-consciousness nor a consciousness of bliss during 
dreamless sleep. He cites such common assertions as ‘I slept like 
a dead man and had no consciousness of myself’. He explains 
the assertion ‘I slept happily’ as pointing to a mere absence of 
pain and not to a positive experience of pleasure. Persons of a 
Ubidunous nature are seen to regret on waking for not having 
been able to enjoy sexual pleasure due to an untimely onset ot 
sleep. Had they experienced supreme bliss during deep sleep 
there should have been no feeling of regret for the “ 

insignificant pleasure. What is called a memory o 
ertperienee is not a memory but an 

pain through non-apprehension. Had there ton any pern dur- 
?ng deep sleqr it rvonid have been remembered on 
since that whL is fit to be remembered ^ 
person thinks that there was no pam Therefore^ the 
neither of the nature of bliss nor is it self- umino 
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Chapter XIII 


THE PROBLEM OF UNIVERSAL 


13.1. Individuality and Class Character 

Things are perceived as different in some respects and identi¬ 
cal in others. An individual cow is perceived as existing in a 
particular time and occupying a particular place. It stands apart 
from other objects as an individual existent and can be distin¬ 
guished from them by its peculiarities. But it is not altogether 
different. In spite of its peculiar mode of existence it is an 
existent like other animate and inanimate existents. It is an 
animal like a horse and a buffalo. It is a cow like other cows. 
In language we have two kinds of names, proper and common. 
Proper names denote individual things and common names de¬ 
note their classes. A proper name is applicable to one individual 
only, but a common name is applicable to a number of individ¬ 
uals. When an object of perception is determined to be a cow 
we are conscious of its oneness with other objects which also 
are known as cows. Cowness is a predicate commonly shared by 
a number of individual animals. There is a consciousness of 
difference and also of unity when a number of animals called 
cows is perceived, and both of them must have corresponding 
realities as their bases. The objective basis of the consciousness 
of difference is the mutually exclusive nature of individual things 
and that of the consciousness of unity is their common nature. 
Common names refer to this latter. The reality of the common 
nature of objects cannot be denied. Objects are always conceived 
in a two-fold way, which would not be possible if they were not 
of a double nature. The double nature of an object consists in 
its specific individuality and its class-character.^ The reality 
corresponding to our class-concepts is called universal, because 
it is not confined to this or that particular individual but is 

1. SV, Aktti.,5. 
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common to a number of them. There are as many universals as 
there are class-concepts. Cowness is a universal residing in all 
past, present and future cows. Similarly, there are such uni¬ 
versals as humanity, horseness, redness etc. The universals 
are of a varying extension according to the number of particulars 
in which they reside. 

The Buddhist denies the reality of universals and holds that 
only unique particulars (svalakscmd) are real. They say that there 
is nothing common in them. The Vedantin denies the reality of 
particulars and says that being (satta) alone is real. Both these 
views are wrong. The Buddhist cannot explain the consciousness 
of identity in different particulars. If the universal cow is un¬ 
real there is no sense in calling certain animals by the common 
name ‘cow’. And if particulars are unreal, as the Vedantin says, 
why should a particular thing be perceived as different from 
another? As a matter of fact universal and particular are relative 
to each other, so that a denial of one means a denial of both. 
There can be no universal unless there are particulars and there can 
be no particulars unless there is a universal to be particularized. 
Neither the idea of universal is ever contradicted nor that of 
particular. Therefore, both of them must be grounded in reality. 
The Buddhist says that the idea of universal is secondary and 
that it is derived from the same causal efficiency {arthakriyd) 
possessed by a number of particulars. But why should a number 
of particular animals, cows, for instance, should possess the 
same causal efficiency if they are totally different from one 
another? A functional unity of diverse particulars presupposes 
their structural identity. The actions of A and B cannot be the 
same unless they share a common nature. Moreover, if there is 
no universal at all, how can an action of A be the same as an 
action of B? And if two different actions can be identical, why 
should two particular cows not be identical? The Buddhist says 
that particulars and universals are nothing but ideas. But this is 
wrong. All valid ideas have corresponding real objects as their 
bases. We have such ideas as ‘this is a cow’, ‘that too is a cow’, 
‘this cow is different from that cow’ etc., and all our practical 
activities are based on such ideas. Therefore, they are valid and 
universal and particulars must be their objective counterparts.^ 

2. Ibid., 6-9. 
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13.2. Is the Word ‘Universal’ merely a Name! 

The Buddhist says: If there is supposed to be a universal ‘cow’ 
on the ground that we call different animals by the name ‘cow’, 
then in a similar way there must be a universal ‘universal’ on the 
ground that we call different universal, e.g., cow, horse etc. by 
the name universal. Against this Kumarila asserts that the 
different universal have nothing in common except the name 
universal. When we say ‘cow is a universal’, ‘horse is a universal’ 
etc. we designate them by a common name without thinking that 
there is a corresponding universal embracing all these universals. 
But the case of the universal cow is different. When we designate 
different cows as cow there is a common character ‘cowness’ as 
the basis of the designation. There is no substantial entity cor¬ 
responding to the name ‘forest’ as it is nothing but a collection 
of trees; but this does not prove that there is no substantial entity 
corresponding to the name ‘tree’. Similarly, from the unreality 
of the universal ‘universal’ it cannot be concluded that the uni¬ 
versal ‘cow’ too is unreal. Moreover, the false idea of unity in 
different universals appears in those alone who know the use of 
language. But even those who do not know the word ‘cow’ 
distinctly recognize all cows as forming one class. Some people 
say that thingness {yastutvd) is common to various universals 
and the name universal refers to this common character. But on 
this theory we will have to assume an infinite number of uni¬ 
versals, because thingness too being a universal will come to 
possess another thingness and so on ad infinitum. Again, be¬ 
cause particular cows and horses too are things and ‘universal’ 
is the name of thingness, it will come to apply to them as much 
as to their classes, which is absurd. Therefore, the different 
universals have only a verbal identity and not a real one, while 
corresponding to cowness and horseness there are real identities 
residing in particular cows and horses respectively.® 

The point raised by the Buddhist is really very important. 
Kumarila’s answer appears to be unsatisfactory. If the word 
universal is merely a name without any corresponding reality 
it should be ineaningless. Certainly, there are words, e.g., ‘sky- 
flower’ etc. which have no corresponding reality. Yet they have 

3. Ibid., 11-24. 
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meaning and it consists in denoting things which are not actual. 
Then, should we say that the word ‘universal’ has a meaning, 
though the thing denoted by it is not actual? When we say that 
cowness is a universal, what we mean is that it characterizes 
many particulars. Similarly horseness characterizes many partic¬ 
ulars. Thus the word ‘universal’ means a common nature. But 
is common nature not actual ? If so, we have to give up the 
realist theory of universals and adopt conceptualism or nomi¬ 
nalism. It may be said that cowness is a common nature and 
actual, horseness is a common nature and actual, but there is no 
actual common nature in these common natures. But then we 
may also say that cowness is actual, horseness is actual but 
there is no animalness in cowness and horseness and thus the 
universal ‘animal’ becomes a mere name. It will be said that 
animalness is not common to cowness and horseness but to 
individuals called cows and horses. But then the problem be¬ 
comes more complicated and the question arises whether cow¬ 
ness and animalness reside side by side in an individual cow or 
the latter resides in the former. 

13.3. Reality of Universals as the Ground of Inference 
Kumarila says that if the reality of universals were denied 
inference and verbal testimony would lose their validity and 
consequently all practical behaviour would come to an end. 
Inference is based on the knowledge of an invariable relation¬ 
ship between the major and middle terms. The validity of its 
conclusion depends on the validity of such knowledge. We dis¬ 
cover the concomitance of Are with smoke after observing some 
instances of fire and smoke. But if there were no universals like 
fire and smoke, i.e., if the observed instances of fire were as 
different among themselves as a particular fire is from a partic¬ 
ular tree and the different instances of smoke as different from 
one another as they are from a stone, we could have no justifi¬ 
cation in gfeneralizing the relationship between a particular fire 
and a particular smoke, or such a generalization would not help 
in practice because those particular instances would never recur. 
In that case whenever we spoke ‘smoke is always accompanied 
by fire’ the statement would mean only that we have observed 
in the past some events which we arbitrarily call ‘smoke’ to 
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have been accompanied by some other events arbitrarily called 
'fire’. Actually when we infer fire from smoke we believe that 
the perceived smoke is essentially the same as we have observed 
in the past and found to be accompanied by fire and this belief 
is verified when on making an approach we actually see fire. The 
sameness of the previous smoke and the present one points to 
the reality of the universal smoke. Thus the validity of inference 
depends on the reality of universals. If someone tries to prove 
the unreality of universals by inference he attempts an impossible 
thing, because that which is the ground of inference cannot be 
negated by inference itself. Verbal testimony depends on the 
reality of universals. If universal were unreal, such words as 
‘cow’, ‘horse’ etc. would have no meaning and so a person using 
them would not be understood by others.’ 

The Buddhist says that everything is unique and nothing is 
common to diverse particulars. But we definitely recognize 
common features in different particulars. We observe recurrences 
in nature and our conduct is regulated by them. 

The tailor, cutting out readymade suits, knows the general run 
of men’s sizes; the teacher has a rough idea of the capacities of 
next year’s freshmen; and the mother who believes her baby to 
be unique, as he certainly is, reads with avidity the nursing book 
which is written on the assumption that all babies are more or 
less alike...The same features recur indifferent individual beings 
and individual things and we are aware of this fact.® 

Recurrences imply universals, and the use of general words refers 
to them. Universals are perceptible as is proved by the appearance 
of doubt whether a particular animal seen from a distance is a 
cow or not and the subsequent disappearance of it when the 
animal approaches.® 

13.4. Configuration Theory Rejected 
Now, what is the nature of universal? By a universal is meant 
an identity existing in numerically different individuals. But 
what is this identity? What is that which continues to be the 
same irrespective of differences among particular cows and forms 

4. Ibid.,39:SD,p.99. 

5. Aaron, The Theory of Universals, pp. 231-2. 

6. SV, Vanavada, 25. 
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the basis of their being called by the same general name ‘cow’? 
Some people reply that the form, shape or configuration (jn/n- 
sthana) of all particular cows is the same. But this is wrong. If 
by a universal we mean a common shape, then how are the 
universals‘airness’and‘fireness’to be explained? There is no 
visible shape of air and no definite outline of fire and so there 
can be no common shape in different airs and fires and still we 
recognize and speak about the universals ‘airness’ and ‘fineness’. 
Even in the case of cows, each of which possesses a definite 
visible outline, we find that there is no agreement in their shapes. 
No two shapes are found to coincide in nature. How can, then, 
we speak of a common shape? A shape depends on the arrange¬ 
ment of parts. Sometimes a part is destroyed, as when a cow 
loses an ear or a leg, and consequently its shape becomes different. 
But in spite of this change in shape the cow still retains its 
class-character. If the universal ‘cowness’ is identified with a 
common shape, then the same cow without an ear should cease 
to be a cow. It may be said that the shape is changed, yet the 
common character ‘shapeness’ remains. But if ‘cowness’ is iden¬ 
tical with the universal ‘shapeness’, then a horse also becomes a 
cow because the latter also possesses a shape. Again, the shape 
of a picture or a model of cow is also the same as of a living 
cow; but we never say that the picture or model is a cow. We 
see that a lump of gold is first given the shape of a ring and then 
of some other ornament. The shapes of different ornaments are 
different, yet the character ‘goldness’ is seen to continue. There¬ 
fore, a universal must be different from a shape.’ 

13.5. Resemblance Theory Untenable 

Others reject the notion of identity as false. They explain 
general names as based on similarity. Accordingly the word 
‘cow’ denotes a group of numerically different particulars having 
nothing in common but closely resembling one another. But 
in what, Kumarila asks, does the similarity between a particular 
cow A and another particular cow B consist? So far as their 
particular forms are concerned they are different from each 
other, one being black and the other red. It may be said that 


7. Ibid., 16-23. 
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the similarity between them is clearly visible. But if so, then 
when we see B after seeing A we should say ‘this is like A’ in¬ 
stead of saying ‘this is a cow’. It may be said that this latter is 
illusory. This, however, is wrong, because even if there be an 
illusion it can at most take the form ‘this is A’. The word ‘cow’ 
is not a synonym of A. If there were an absolute identity be¬ 
tween A and cow, any other individual, however closely it may 
resemble A, could not be called by the name ‘cow’, just as it is 
not called A. Cowness is seen to recur in different individual 
cows, but A-ness is not. And this is the reason why different 
cows are called ‘cow’ but not A. Thus the resemblance theory 
cannot e.xplain the general name ‘cow’. We do not find any 
individual named ‘cow’ and so A, B and other particular animals 
cannot be called cows on the ground of bearing a close resem¬ 
blance to that. 

Plato maintained that universal subsisted in a realm different 
from the realm of particulars and that particulars were only 
shadowy copies of universals. This is a mere fancy. Even if it be 
granted that the name ‘cow’ belongs to an individual residing in 
a supersensuous realm, it would be only a proper name A and 
then calling B by that name would be wholly unjustified. Let it 
be said that there is no supernatural individual having the name 
cow and that the first individual of the class ‘cow’ created by 
God was cow and the later individuals resembling it are called 
cows due to the resemblance. But since we do not perceive the 
first cow now, how can it be ascertained what animals at present 
resemble it? Moreover, when two similar individuals are perceiv¬ 
ed the consciousness appears in the form ‘this is like that’. So, 
if the first individual is the cow, then other individuals bearing 
similarity to it must be apprehended as ‘this is like cow’ instead 
of ‘this is a cow’. Similarity is a relation between two terms and 
when it is predicated of one term it has a reference to the other 
term. When similarity is perceived in A, it invariably refers to B 
to which it is similar. But a universal is not a relation. When 
an individual animal is apprehended as cow there is no explicit 
reference to other individuals. Again, similarity cannot be ex¬ 
plained without universals. The ground of similarity is the co¬ 
existence in two things of the universals of many parts, qualities 
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or relations. Thus similarity presupposes universal and hence it 
cannot be made the ground of the latter.® 

Kumarila says that a universal is perceived and at the same 
time that it is not a shape. But, then, it is difficult to ascertain 
what a universal is. When we perceive an individual cow we 
see a particular shape, a particular colour and such parts as 
horns, hoofs and dewlap etc. If cowness consists in none of 
these and yet is areal entity it must be invisible. Kumarila says 
that by the presence of a dewlap we merely distinguish the 
universal cowness from such other universals as animalness etc. 
A number of universals inheres in the same individual, which we 
distinguish by certain peculiar characteristics.® Again he says 
that dewlap etc. are not the marks from which cowness is in¬ 
ferred, because there is no question of inference when an entity 
is perceived, and that just as we do no perceive the atoms of a 
lump of clay yet we perceive its extension so we perceive cow¬ 
ness though we do not distinctly perceive its peculiarities in 
totality.^® Thus the perceived cowness is a collective effect on us 
of the parts of a cow. Kumarila rejects similarity as the ground 
of universal, because we do not say that one individual animal is 
like another but that they are cows. The reason behind all these 
inconsistencies is Kumarila’s conception of language, viz., that 
words are eternal. Words are as much objective as the things 
signified by them. Facts cannot conflict with one another. The 
name ‘cow’ is used from time immemorial. Its usage does not 
depend on convention started by a particular man and hence it 
is not influenced by an individual’s subjective way of thinking. 
Therefore, the concepts of a cow, a horse etc. must be valid 
and as every valid concept has a corresponding real entity there 
must be a real universal in the form of cow, horse etc. 

13.6. The Buddhist Apoha Theory Rejected 

The Buddhist does not believe in the reality of universals. 
According to him a universal is a mere figment of imagination. 
It is a mental construct without any objective basis. He mai!> 
tains that general names such as cow, horse etc., do not stan 

8. SV, Akrti., 67-74. 

9. SV, Vanavdda^3. 

10, Ibid., 4 and 7, 
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for any positive entity commonly inhering in diverse particulars. 
There is nothing in common in the individual cows except the 
name ‘cow’with a negative connotation. The ground of the 
apparent sameness of different particulars is 'apoha' or the 
negation of what is different. The different particulars A^, Aj, 
A 3 etc. have nothing positive in common except the name ‘A’ 
and they are called A’s because they all agree in excluding B, 
C, D etc. which are different from them. ‘This is a cow’ means 
‘this is not anon-cow’, i.e., ‘this is not a horse’etc. Different 
cows are called cow not because they share a common nature 
but because all of them agree in being different from a horse, a 
buffalo etc. 

Kumarila says that negation always implies position: A is not 
B because it has a positive character of its own not shared by 
B. Now, what, the Buddhist may be asked, is the positive 
character of A which makes it different from a non-cow? It can¬ 
not be the specific form of it, because if it were the basis of be¬ 
ing different from a non-cow, the word cow would not apply 
to B whose specific form is different from that of A. The specific 
forms of individual cows are different, yet the basis of their 
being called by the same name, ac>-'ording to the realist, is the 
universal cowness. The word ‘cow’ has a positive connotation 
in the form of cowness which is its meaning. But as the Buddhist 
does not recognize any such thing the word becomes meaningless. 
And if any meaning is allowed to it, it will differ from individual 
to individual just as the meaning of the proper name ‘Rama’ differs 
in different cases. An individual cow in specific form cannot be 
the basis of the negation of non-cows and likewise the collection 
of all cows too cannot be its basis, because the number of them 
is infinite and there is no possibility of a simultaneous perception 
of all past, present and future cows. Since the group of individ¬ 
ual cows is not found in one place and they are scattered over 
different times and places and the connotation of the word ‘cow’ 
is not defined in terms of some positive character, it becomes 
impossible to decide as to which individual is to be included in 
the group and which to be excluded. Moreover, even if it be 
possible to demarcate the group of cows from other animals, 
the name ‘cow’ would be a collective name like the name 
‘forest and would cease to be applied distributively to each 
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individual cow. Therefore, the basis of the concept of cow can 
be nothing but the positive character ‘cowness’ common to all 


11 


cows. 

The limits of the application of the word ‘cow’ cannot be 
ascertained in the absence of a positive character ‘cowness’ and 
again they cannot be ascertained by the particulars excluded by 
the word ‘cow’. The word ‘non-jar’ has a negative connotation, 
yet its denotation is easily ascertained because the thing negated 
(apohya), i.e., jar is the name of things possessing a positive 
character jarness in common. The apohyas of the word ‘cow , 
i.e., non-cows, on the other hand, are infinite in number and 
hence they cannot be conceived by the mind. Horse, elephant 
etc., which are the apohyas of the word ‘cow’ are themselves 
universals like cow and thus according to the Buddhist they loo 
are negative entities like the universal cow. To ascertain the 
denotation of the word ‘cow’ we have to ascertain the denotation 
of the word ‘horse’ and again we have to depend on the ascer¬ 
tainment of the denotation of the word ‘elephant which is one 
of the apohyas of the word ‘horse’. In this way we shall be going 
on ad infinitum without ever knowing the limits of the applica¬ 
tion of any word. Again, if a cow is nothing but a negation of 
non-cows, viz., horse, elephant, buffalo etc., then, since the 
number of these is infinite, the word ‘cow’ will really have an 
infinite number of meanings instead of one.^® 

As a matter of fact, when the word ‘cow’ is uttered we 
immediately become conscious of a positive character shared by 
all the individual cows. We never think about a cow in negative 
terms. When we see a particular individual belonging to the 
class cow what is apprehended is not of the form 
nor are we conscious of non-cows, e.g., horse etc. ^at tun . 
A cow is apprehended as a positive entity without iinplying 
any reference to other animals excluded by it. The apoAa-ist also 
recognizes the positive entity ‘cowness’. but only indirectly. 
When we make a denial of a denial the result always is an 
affirmation. For instance, when it is said ‘it is not that there is 
no jar on the ground’, the speaker indirectly asserts that there 

11. SV, Apoha., 2-10. 

12. Ibid., 65,72, 60. 
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is a jar on the ground’. Similarly, when the Buddhist says that 
a cow is the negation of a non-cow {ago'poha) he indirectly 
asserts that it is a cow, and then either it is a tautology or it 
implies a positive common character.^® 

13.7. The Relation between Universal and Particular 

About the relation between universal and particular some 
realists, viz., the Nyaya-Vaisesika and Prabhakara, maintain that 
they are different from each other and yet they are not appre¬ 
hended separately because a universal inheres in its various 
particulars. “Inherence {samavaya) is a relation subsisting be¬ 
tween two inseparable entities and is the cause of such a notion 
as ‘ihis is here’.” If two entities move independently of one 
another or have different substrates, they are separable and so 
camiot be related by way of inherence. Universal and particular 
are inseparable. There is a relation of inherence not only be¬ 
tween universal and particular but also between a substance and 
its qualities, a whole and its parts and a material cause and its 
effects. 

Kumarila rejects the relation of inherence. Is inherence 
different or non-diflferent from the terms of the relation? If it is 
different it must require another inherence to be related with 
them. Again the same problem arises with regard to the second 
inherence and to solve this recurrent problem an infinite number 
of inherences shall have to be postulated. If to avoid this 
difficulty inherence is assumed to be non-different from the 
terms related, the postulation of inherence becomes superfluous, 
because instead of it the terms themselves may be assumed to 
be non-diflerent from each other.^* Thus inherence is no real 
relation and even if it be real it cannot subsist between universal 
and particular because we never apprehend a universal, e.g., cow- 
ness, in the from ‘here is cowness’ as we should according to 
the definition of inherence. Consciousness of a universal always 
occurs in the form ‘this is a cow’ and never in the form ‘here is 
cowness’. Therefore, universal is not different from particulars 
but is identical with them. 

13. Ibid., 41,64. 

14. SV, 4.148-9. 
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From direct experience in the form ‘this is a cow’ non-difference 
between the universal ‘cow’ and the particular ‘this’ is revealed. 
However, there is not absolute non-difference. There is difference 
as well as non-difference between universal and particular. When 
we say ‘this cow is red and this cow is black’ the form of cow is 
apprehended to be common while the form of red and that of 
black are apprehended to be uncommon. If the universal cow- 
ness were absolutely non-different from the form of a particular 
red cow the latter would recur in another particular cow which 
is black just as cowness recurs in it, or cowness too would not 
recur just as red-form does not recur. Therefore, there is 
diflference also. Again, though a particular cow is apprehended 
as cow, yet ‘cow’ is not apprehended to be synonymous with 
‘this’. Therefore, there is non-difference, but not absolute non¬ 
difference. The difference and non-difference between universal 
and particular are not incompatible. When an object is succes¬ 
sively perceived as silver and not silver there is incompatibility, 
because they are two different acts of cognition and the subse¬ 
quent one cancels the first. But when a particular animal is per¬ 
ceived as cow, identity and difference are apprehended in a 
single act of consciousness without cancelling one another. The 
apparent incompatibility between identity and difference ceases 
when they are viewed from two different points of view. We 
attribute tallness to one individual when he is compared with 
one shorter in stature and at the same time we attribute short¬ 
ness to him in comparison with another who is taller. In the 
case in question too there are two points of view. When the 
universal cow is considered as the essential nature of particular 
cows it is one and identical in all of them, but when it is con¬ 
sidered as the embodiment of that nature it is different in 
different cases. The name ‘cow’ connotes an essential and 
common character ‘cowness’ which does not vary from individual 
to individual and at the same time it denotes many particulars 
which are numerically different from one another. The partic¬ 
ular cows are the embodiments of the same generic character. 
They are different so far as they exist at different times and 
occupy separate bits of space. They also differ in such inessen¬ 
tial features as colour, shape, size etc. Identity of nature is not 
incompatible with numerical difference. 
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The question whether universal is omnipresent or confined to 
. individuals is answered by asserting that universal is the very 
self of individual. Being the self of individual how can it be else¬ 
where? An individual is born from its cause as connected with a 
universal. The question as to how and whence a universal can 
come to be connected with an individual in a place where it was 
not is irrelevant. An individual is born from its cause and the 
same cause at the same time gives rise to its relation ofidentity 
with the universal. The relation of identity springs from its cause 
just like the relation of conjunction. An object comes from else¬ 
where and is conjoined with a different place after successively 
coming in conjunction with different points of space. And, we 
cannot expect what happens in the case of conjunction to happen 
in the case of identity also, because the two are different and 
different things behave in different ways. 

The question whether a universal resides in each individual in 
its entirety or piecemeal is irrelevant. Entirety depends on the 
possession of parts while a universal is one and devoid of parts. 
Therefore, only this much can be said that a universal resides in 
individuals, but to say that it resides wholly in each individual 
or partly is without any proof. Individuals cannot be said to be 
parts of universal. A universal is not related to individuals as a 
whole is related to its parts. A universal resides severally in each 
individual while a whole resides collectively in all its parts. Uni¬ 
versal is a distributive unity while whole is a collective unity. 
Cowness is apprehended in each individual cow, while a whole, 
e.g., cloth, is apprehended in the aggregate of threads and not in 
each individual thread.^® 

13.8. An Overview 

Kumarila advocates realism. The Buddhist is a nominalist. The 
Jainas also are realists, but unlike Kuiharila who explains general 
names as signifying an identical essence inhering in many partic¬ 
ulars, they explain them as grounded in observable resemblances 
among individual things. The Nyaya-Vai§esika too advocates 
realism, but it differs from Kumarila’s in maintaining that indi¬ 
vidual cows are not really ‘cow’ but externally related to the 

15. SD, pp. 100-3. 
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universal ‘cow’, though the relation is inseparable, and that the 
universal ‘cow’ is all'pcrvading like space. Kumarila, on the 
other hand, maintains that a universal is immanent in partic¬ 
ulars. Kumarila’s view seems to be more reasonable. The Jaina 
view is defective insofar as it does not recognize any identity. 
Resemblance is a fact of experience. We perceive two cows and 


find that they closely resemble each other, though we may not 
discover any identity between them. So far the Jaina view is 
correct. But identity also is a fact of direct observation. We 
perceive things possessing the same shade of blue and are un¬ 
able to distinguish between them in this respect. If the existence 
of identical qualities is denied we get involved in grave difficulties. 
We cannot distinguish the colour of a crow from that of an¬ 
other crow. It will be said that they are not identical but similar. 
But, then what about the colours of the two wings of the same 
crow? If they too are similar what is the sense in saying about 
the colour of that crow in the singular? Again, is the colour of 
one part of the same wing identical with or similar to that of 
another part? Thus we may go on repeating the question untU 
we reach the constituent atoms of the same crow. The difficulty 
cannot be solved unless it is accepted that identical qualities exist. 
Hence, it should be concluded that some universal, at least 
universals of some sensible qualities, are based on observable 
identities. But the question arises: How can a quality of this 
thing e.g., the colour of this crow, characterize another thing? 
The reply can be found in Parthasarathi’s remark that the dif¬ 
ferent tala trees are identical because they are produced out of 
the seeds of the same original tala tree. Things in which identical 
qualities are observed must have come forth from a common 

source. If from one single lump of day a number of jars is con¬ 
structed the colour of the clay will certainly appear in all of them 
and thus it must be identical in all of them.The question whether 
there is a character, like the colour of two crows, identical 
in all cows is a bit more difficult. Is there any single common 

and identical character ‘cowness’ in all cows? Certainly, we do 

not observe such a thing as we perceive an identical shade of 
blue in many things. Cowness may be a combination of some 
identical qualities, but we cannot definitely say what they are. 
Similarity among different individual cows is an observed fact 
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and this may be the only reason why they are called by the same 
name. Kumarila says that there can be no similarity without 
identity in some respects. This, however, is very difficult to prove 
and could perhaps be traced to the Mimamsa theory that words 
are eternal and the way in which they are commonly treated is 
absolutely valid. 

Nominalism and conceptualism offer different explanations of 
universals. Hobbes has been one of the greatest exponents of 
nominalism. According to him the real is always particular. 
There is nothing common in things having the same name except 
the name. On this theory naming becomes an absolutely arbi¬ 
trary affair. Why this particular animal should be called cow and 
not horse becomes inexplicable. To call this animal and others 
closely resembling it by the name ‘cow’, accordingly, does not 
stand on any rational ground and is no better than to call each 
of a group of a book, a bicycle, a whale and a feather by the 
name, say, X. A child is shown an animal and the name cow is 
simultaneously uttered. It is useless to instruct the child that this 
and similar other animals should be called by the name ‘cow’, for, 
he cannot follow the instruction. The same process is repeated 
twice or thrice. Next, the child happens to see an animal closely 
resembling one which was shown to him and he utters the name 
cow. If there is nothing objective corresponding to the name 
‘cow’, why should the child call the animal which was not shown 
to him previously by the name ‘cow’? 

Conceptualism too does not fare better. According to it a uni¬ 
versal is merely an abstraction. It is a concept having an ideal 
existence. The mind in the process of thinking abstracts certain 
aspects of things and combines them together. If this theory be 
correct we should be conscious of a definite idea when such 
general names as ‘cow’, ‘man’ etc. are uttered. But actually 
introspection does not reveal any such thing, though we know 
how to apply such names correctly. In most of the cases we are 
unable to define and specify the meanings of general words. 
Thinking involves abstraction, but itdoes not mean that thinking 
is an ideal manipulation of imaginary things. Aaron says: 

In Berkeley’s sense of ‘singling’, abstraction is necessarily 
present in the discovery of a common quality. I concentrate 
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upon the colour in noticing that three objects have the same 
colour. In this sense of abstracting, it is true, I abstract even 
in seeing the colour, for I single it out for observation.^® 

Again he says about abstraction in the sense of imaginative 
concepts: 

We must admit, too, abstract concepts in the sense of con¬ 
structed or framed imaginative creations, where the abstraction 
is more than the sense concentrating on an aspect of our 
experience, but is also taking it away and joining with it other 
abstractions to create the classificatory standards we require.^^ 

Such universals as mermaid, centaur etc. are of this latter type, 
but all universals are not of this type. Most of the universes are 
discovered in the real world. They are not the products of joining 
in the mind two or more abstracted qualities which are not 
actually joined in the real world. 


16. The Theory of Universals, pp-162-3. 

17. Ibid., p. 242. 


Chapter XIV 

bhatta realism versus idealism 


Kumarila’s chief contribution was his refutation of subjective 
idealism and the restoration of realism to the position from which 
it had been temporarily deposed by the Buddhist vijiianavadin. 
Idealism of the subjectivist type had prevailed over the ancient 
Indian realism for centuries and it had become almost irrefut¬ 
able. The idealists used two types of arguments to support their 
thesis. Arguments of one type were intended to prove that cogni¬ 
tion must be known before the existence of external objects can 
be established and a knowledge of cognition can be possible only 
when it has some form, in which case the hypothesis of external 
objects having a form becomes a gratuitous one and hence it 
must be given up in the interest of economy of thought. Argu¬ 
ments of the other type were employed by the idealist to prove 

that as the hypothesis of extra-mental objects involves a number 
of self-contradictions, it is logically untenable. 

When the whole philosophical world was overwhelmed by the 
idealist’s anti-realist arguments, Kumarila came forward to the 
rescue of realism with his equally bold anti-idealist arguments. It 
IS not the case that prior to Kumarila none came forward to 
meet the idealist challenge. Several thinkers tried to defend real¬ 
ism and expose the weaknesses of idealism. But the credit of 
silencing the idealist for ever and bringing about the end of the 
idealistic tradition in India goes to Kumarila alone. Kumarila’s 
achievement can rightly be compared to that of the Cambridge 
philosopher G.E. Moore who seems to have brought about the 
end of subjective idealism in the Western philosophy. Kumarila’s 
refutation of niralambanavada and Moore’s Refutation of Ideal¬ 
ism (published in 1903) both possess equal historical value India 
had attamed philosophical maturity of the West so many centu- 
ries ahead and it is not strange that she had produced thinkers of 

intellectual acumen Hke Kumarila who appear to have dwarfed 
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even the greatest intellects of the West today. Kumarila knocked 
out the idealist from the philosophical arena. He proved that 
knowledge of cognition is not a prior condition of knowledge of 
objects and hence the form that is manifested in cognition be¬ 
longs to the external object. He further showed that external 
object is not a matter of assumption but a fact. 

Kumarila’s keen intellect rightly grasped the root idea from 
which idealism grew. The idealist assumed that cognition must 
be known before an object is known. He took it as a self-evident 
truth. Kumarila proved the untenability of this notion. He went 
further ahead and proved that cognition is never known directly, 
because it is a formless and fleeting entity. Cognition is not even 
self-aware. Its existence is rather presumed to explain the fact of 
object-manifestation. In this connection Kumarila put forward a 
unique theory which is known as the theory of cognizedness. 
What is there in a manifested object that cannot be explained 
without presuming the cognitive act? It is the manifestedness or 
cognizedness of the object of cognition that leads to the pre¬ 
sumption of cognition. Cognizedness is an objective quality just 
as blueness etc. are and it is generated in the object of knowledge 
by the act of cognition just as cookedness is produced in rice by 
the act of cooking. 

Here a word of caution is needed. Kumarila’s theory of 
cognizedness should not be interpreted along the idealistic lines. 
Idealism in epistemology stands for a number of theories which 
differ widely among themselves. The highest common factor of 
the epistemological theories grouped together as idealism is the 
belief that in the process of knowing the mind modifies reality. 
Kumarila too believes that the act of cognition modifies reality 
by generating cognizedness in it. But this resemblance is merely 
a superficial one. It should not mislead us into thinking that 
Kumarila was an idealist, for, Kumarila never meant that reality 

as known becomes different on account of the knowing process 

from the reality as it is in itself. On the contrary, reality known 
and reality in itself are identical. Cognizedness is a quaUty that 
is added to the known object at a moment subsequent to the 
object-consciousness. As a matter of fact, the so-called cognized¬ 
ness is nothing but the feeling of familiarity that is associated 
with a known object. 
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Kumarila is an uncompromising realist and like other realists 
he has to face the problem of error. Error is a universally 
recognized fact. If cognition apprehends reality without any 
modification, how does the realist explain the occurrence of 
error? The presence of error is responsible for the existence of 
the opposite camp of epistemologists known as idealists and 
also of the theory known as representationism which is a half¬ 
way house between realism and idealism. How does then 
Kumarila explain error? He does not explain it away like 
Prabhakara. Nor does he say like Sankara that in the so-called 
error we cognize a real thing though it belongs to a different 
order of being. His intellectual honesty makes him declare that 
error is truly a misapprehension of reality. However, Kumarila 
saves his realism from passing into idealism by saying that error 
has all the elements of reality though they are wrongly synthe¬ 
sized under certain abnormal subjective and objective conditions. 
The given ‘this’ (rope) is real and ‘snake’ too is real, though 
their identity is false. All the elements in the phenomenon of 
error are objective. It is merely the identity of two objective 
facts that can be called subjective in error. Kumarila has 
rejected the idealist theory of cognition having a form and 
quite consistently with this rejection he also rejects the theory 
that the ‘snake’ in rope-snake illusion is a subjective or ideal 
image. He says that it is merely the relation of identity between 
two objective facts that is subjective or ideal. Kumarila’s ex¬ 
planation of error may not be quite satisfactory. Otherwise, 
how could his own follower, Sucaritamisra, contradict him later 
and say that it is the subjective form of cognition that is super¬ 
imposed on the given ‘this’ in error. However, Kumarila’s 
defence of realism should be appreciated for the comparatively 
high degree of consistency that he has been able to maintain 
and the minimum of ideality that he has allowed in his expla¬ 
nation of error. 

Error has played a very important role in the history of 
philosophy. Had there been no error there would perhaps have 
been no rival systems of realism and idealism. Error converts 
our naively realistic belief in the world of knowledge into a 
sceptical attitude. If the ‘snake’ that we ‘see’ turns out to be a 
mere piece of rope, then the whole world of knowledge as well 
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may just be a fabricationof our own mind. The Buddhist idealist 
jumps at this possibility and declares that all knowledge is 
objectless: No knowledge has any objective basis. All knowledge 
thus becomes false. This gave rise to the great epistemological 
controversy over the problem of defining and ascertaining the 
truth of knowledge. The realist recognizes an independent 
reality of the external world and it is through knowledge that 
this world manifests itself to the knower. Then obviously 
enough correspondence of knowledge to the external world 
constitutes its truth. Kumarila defines truth in terras of corre¬ 
spondence. But a more important aspect of the controversy 
about truth in India has been the problem of ascertainment of 
truth. What is the test of truth? This problem gave rise to two 
rival theories, viz., those of svata/jpramanya and parataffpra- 


ntaijya. 

The theory of parataljipramaiiya declares that truth is an 
extrinsic property of knowledge, since it depends on the pres¬ 
ence of excellences in the causes of knowledge, and that it is 
known through certain extraneous tests. The more important 
extraneous tests are coherence and pragmatic efficiency. Kuma¬ 
rila shows the deficiencies of these tests, and declares that truth 
is intrinsic to knowledge and that knowledge by itself is always 
known to be true, while its falsehood is manifested by another 
contradicting knowledge. Coherence lacks finality. Truth once 
doubted can never be established finally. Logically we can never 
get rid of doubt, however big the number of corroborating 
cognitions may be. Pragmatic test also cannot be depended upon. 
Pragmatic efficiency is merely conative experience which is also 
a type of knowledge. But when we have once refused intrinsic 
truth to knowledge in general, why should there be any partial¬ 
ity for a special type of knowledge? Moreover, pragmatic testis 
not always successful. Experience of pragmatic success is so^- 
times found to be illusory as is usually the case in dreams. The 
alternative theory offered by Kumarila, viz.,that truth is intrinsic 
and falsehood extrinsic, seems to be more acceptable. By h 
intrinsicality of truth Kumarila means that truth is not a property 
added to knowledge by extraneous factors, but is ^ pr P r y 

depending solely on the causes that give rise to knowledge a^d 

is Lown by the knowledge itself. By the extrmsicahty of false- 
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hood Kumarila does not mean that knowledge born true is made 
false subsequently by another contradicting cognition, but that 
a false knowledge is born false and known as such only subse¬ 
quently when another contradicting knowledge appears. False¬ 
hood is extrinsic in the sense that it depends on the blemishes of 
the causes, and the blemishes are not natural or necessary features 
of them but merely accidental ones. None except a perverted 
intellect could say that some devilish power has installed the 
faculty of knowledge in us with the intention of misleading us 
and that reality is just the opposite of what appears in knowl¬ 
edge. Could one say that the hare that we perceive is unreal and 
the horn that we do not perceive is real? The hypothesis that 
reality is revealed in knowledge is certainly saner and more 
rational than the one that reality is just the opposite of what 
knowledge reveals to us. Kumarila’s theory of intrinsic truth 
may be interpreted along this line. Thus interpreted the theory 
means that a truthful revelation of reality is the natural function 
of knowledge, and then falsehood becomes a merely accidental 
feature of knowledge, which is the meaning of the extrinsicality 
of falsehood. If this is admitted, realism becomes far less exposed 
to the attack of idealism. Contrarily, idealism could then be seen 
as making a mere accidental feature of knowledge, viz., error, the 
universal and necessary attribute of it. This would be sufficient 
to put the idealist on the defensive, though refutation of idealism 
would still be a long way ahead. 
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— six forms of 307 
4 sadhdrana 26 ^,p^ 

4satkhydti iydda) 98, 99,107 
4siddha 266, 269 
iirayaJiina 272 
Uraydsiddha 266 
\ssertoric judgment 218 
\ssimilation 191 
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Associationist School 225 
Aiideiavakya 288-89, 292 
Atmakhyati (vada) 98,107 
Atman 16 
Atomicity 394 
Atomic self 393 
Atomism 48 
Atoms 361-62 
Auditory organ 164 
— perception, Naiyayika view 
of 183 

Authority 138 
Auxiliaries 370 
Auxiliary condition 31 
Avadhi 159 
^vWyd82,93, 184 
Avindbhdva 221 


Bddha 236 
Badhaka 270 
Badhakajnana 129 
Badhita 261, 264 
Barbara 259 
Basic condition 31 
Behaviourist 190 
Being: not identical with doing 369 
Belief: as instinctive 133-34 
—: as our primary attitude 133 
Benevolence 389 
Bergson 332 
Berkeley 25, 381,410 
Berkeleyan subjectivism 184 
Bhagasiddha 266 
Bhartyhari 189-90 
Bh^arvajha 145 

Bhatta avoidance of assumption of 
the unseen 171 

— school 4,21 

— upamdna not reducible to anumana 
294 

BhavabhOti 4 
Bhavadasa 148-51 
Bhdvana 159 
Bhedagrqha 106-7 
Bhuyodarsana 218, 238 
Blemishes 122 
Bliss 395 

Body: as medium of action 393 
Boring 97 

Bradley, RH. 332, 356 
Broad, CD. 21 
Buddha 161 
Buddhx 14, 77,172 
Buddhism 3, 5 

Buddhist(s) 79, 113, 145, 175, 186, 
197, 387 


— idealist 68 

— realist 31 

— subjectivism 62 

—: universal a secondary idea 397 


Caitanya 12, 387 
Camestres 88 

Carvaka 145,246,374-75,381,388 
Causal efficiency 23, 369-70 

-: as a criterion of reality 367 

Causality 28, 49 

—, knowledge of: as proof of vydpti 
227-28 

— and identity 221 
-as basis of vydpti 225 

— I identity: not pramdfja of vydpti 
228 

Causal theory of knowledge 70 
Causation 111, 241 
Causes, plurality of 226 
Certitude 73, 78 
Change 369 

— of state 386 

Cidananda 4, 5, 13, 17-18, 34, 50, 52, 
150,155,164-65,167,170-1,252 
Circularity 209 

Class character 197-98, 200, 396 

— concept 396-97 

—; as direct meaning of word 275 
Classes 396 
Co-absence 208 
Cogito ergo sum 378 
Cognition 10, 14, 17, 19-20, 22, 23, 
25-27,29-31,46,49,60,61, 68 

— and the cognized: as identical 
38 

—: as formless 30,40,414 
—: as known indirectly 44 
—: as momentary 41 
—: as perceptible 55 
—: as temporary specific quality of 
soul 55 

—: as self-luminous 60 
—: as self-revealing 54 
—: as self-transcending act 19 
—: knowledge of 51-52 
—: never known directly 413 
—: not self-aware 413 
—: not self-revealing 51 
—, secondapr act of 55 
self-luminosity of 54 

— of a yellow conch 120 

— of the bare ground 348 

— of meaning: according to Buddhist 
and VaiSesika 277 

— of universal 198 
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Cognitions: lack certitude 119 

— of past and future objects 30 
Cognitive act 52, 64 

— activity 22 

— potency 11-12 

— power 13 

Cognizability 27-28,32,34-35,41 
Cognizedness 39,42,49,50,52-54,61, 
65-66, 69-70 
—, theory of 48fF, 413 
Cognizer 63 
Coherence 135, 415 
Commission, error of 104 
Common experience 118 

— features 400 

— names 396 

— nature 396 

— sense 6, 86, 96 
Comparison 282ff 
Composite psychosis 106 
Compresence 21 
Conceptualism 399,410 
Conclusion, fallacies of 259 
Conditioned response 225 
Configuration 401 

— theory 400 

Conflict, element of (in arthapatti) 330 
Coiyunction 60 

— and disjunction 60,180,255 

-: as marks of movement 257 

-; as producer of sound 178 

Connoisseur 202 

Consciousness 10,12,13,15,16, 374, 
376, 388 

—: as an inseparable property of self 
392 

—: as by-product of material elements 
374 

Constitutive conditions 260 
Contact 162 

Contacts, Bhatta view of 184 
Continuous perception {dharavahi'- 
kpjnana) 74-75, 80, 83-84 
Contradicting experience 129 

— knowledge 127 
Contratictory forms 33 

Contrary instances, non-observation 
of 239 

Cookedness 50, 52, 65 
Co-presence 208 
Copy theory of knowledge 77 
Correspondence 77, 79 110,415 
Cosmic mind 34 

Counter-correlate (of difference) 189 
‘Cow’, no class of the words 281 
Criterion of reality 23 


Darkness 258 

*Darsatia\ use of the word (in the 
definition of ammdna) 208 
Death 391 
Decapitation 94 
Deduction 244 
Deep sleep 22, 193, 350 
Defective sense-functioning 98 
Defects 105,117, 120,127 

— of the sense-organs 74 
Demerit 111, 113 
Denotation 210, 289 

— / denotative power of words 309 
Descartes 378 

Desire for liberation 378 

— for one’s own good 390 
Destruction: as inherent 371 
—: causeless according to 

Buddhists 368 
—, inevitability of 367 
Determinate 194 

— perception 85, 157-58, 189, 190, 
194-96, 202,361 

Determinations 199 
Dharma 18,147 
—, knowledge of 155 
DharmadJmrmisambandliabddha 264 
Dharmakirti 4,134,186,208-9,265 
Dharmarajadhvarindra 77-78, 154, 
315, 317 

Dharmasvanlpabadha 264, 270 
Dharmavise^abadha 264, 270 
Dharmottara 78, 154, 159, 187, 341 
Dharmyasiddha 272 
Difference 189, 193, 214, 379 

— among cognitions 27 

-cum-non-difference 407 

Different shapes 27 

Dinnaga 4, 186, 217-18, 248-49, 263, 
265, 269 

Direct apprehension, perception as 
155 ' 

— knowledge of cognition 69 

— realism 23 

Disappearance of the result 388 
Discord of sense-organs 139 
Discrepancy 74,131 
Discrimination 191 
Disinterested action 384 
Disjunction 60 
Disjunctive statement 276 
Dissimilarity, description (of an un¬ 
known object) in terms of 289 
Distinctness 152 
Diversity 193 

— and unity 364 
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— of cognitions 31 

— of forms 32 

Doctrine of momentariness 24,35,68, 
369, 390 

Dominant condition 31 
Dofajfiana 129 
Double agreement 242 

— moon 95,105 

Doubt 78, 83, 86-7, 91, 93, 115, 122, 
128,133 

—: as distinguishing factor of 
arthapatti 314 

—: as secondary attitude 133 
—, subjective attitude of 276 
—, three causes of 92 
Dream(s) 32,79, 90,93-4,105 

— cognitions 47, 86, 116, 119, 120, 
123,149 

Dreamless sleep 22, 395 
Dxdlia 83 
Dr^ta 254 

Dt^tantdbhasa-s 259-60, 271 
Dr^tarthapatti 306-7, 315 
Dx^tasvalak^aijtavi^aya 255 
Dualism of subject and object 378 
Dyads 362 


Effects, plurality of 276 

— : cannot be produced in an order 
of succession 370 

Efficient cause 112 
Effort 375, 388 
—, speaker’s 180 
Ego-consciousness 37 
Egohood 380 
Ekadeia-s 206 
Ekadesin 204, 209 
Emotional experiences 136 
Empirical cognitions 78 

— knowledge 125 

— law 223 

— silver 103 
Enduring entity 43 

— nature of things 371 
Epistemic conditions 260-61 
Epistemological considerations 378 

— dualism 23, 54 

— parallelism 34 
Equal extension 210 

Error 73,78, 87, 93, 125,414 
Ether {akdsd)i as auditory organ 164 
Evolutes of Ahemkdra 111 
Example, similar and dissimilar 271 
Excellence 119,120-22 

— of source 135 

Exception, non-perception of 235 


Existential realism 6 

Expectancy 315, 319 

Experience, positive and negative 111 

Externality 26, 38, 46 

Externalization 100 

External object(s) 26-27, 29, 30, 32. 

38,40, 43, 46,48 
Extraneous conditions 230, 233 

-, elimination of 240-41 

Extra-normal contact 97 

— sense-contact 96,108 
Extraordinary contact 98 
-, BhaUa rejection of 182 

— perception 160 
Extrinsicality 127 
Eye, light of 177 


Fact, presumption of 316, 319 
Factual statement 275 
False cognition 128 
Falsehood 119 

—: as an accidental feature 416 
—: as paratah. 129 
—: extrinsically known 130 
—: inherent in all knowlegde accor¬ 
ding to Buddhists 118 
—: as uncaused 121 
—: a later discovery 122 
Feeling of kinship 390 

— of pleasure 123 
Filling up the gaps 97 
Finitude, notion of 328 
Firebrand 117 

Fivefold nature of Mga 206-7 
Five-membered syllogism 213 
Five organs of sense 172 
Form 30 

Formal grounds (of induction) 244 
Formless cognition 31 

— object 31 
Forms 33 

Fourfold contact 17 
Free particles of matter 361 
Frequent experience 238 
Fruitful activity 114 
Functioning of bodily breath, effort 
as cause of 375 


Gam of what is not earned 383 

Gamaka 209 

Gamya 210 

Gahge^a 242 

Gau^apada 253 

Gautama 206,254,273 
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General words 410 
Generic character 407 
— properties 196 
Genesis of truth 110 
Gestalt School 97 
Gestures 273 
Gita 392 

God 133-35, 155, 274 
Gotama 152 
Grahatja 208 
Grammarians 186 
Gwja 18 


Hallucinations 149 
Harmony 116 

Heterogeneous cognitions 124 

— perceptions 124 
Hetu 209 
Hetu§imya 271 
Hetiivakya 211 
Hetvabhasa-s 260, 265-66 
Hetvabhavasilnya 272 
Higher cognitive faculty 68 

— organization of matter 377 
Human statements 278 
Hume, D. 225, 380 
Hypothetical contradiction 328 


I-consciousness 63 

Idealism 413 

Idealist Buddhist 54 

Identity 214, 369, 389, 407 

—, consciousness of 303-4 _ 

—, knowledge of (as proof of vyapti) 


227-8 

— and continuity of soul 89 

— -cum-difference 365 
Ignorance 88 

Illumination36 , 

Illusion 32, 84, 86, 93-95, 104, 121, 
197 

—, Bhatja theory of 96 

— of a firebrand circle 95 

— of mirage 94 

— of nacre as silver 94 

— of red crystal 95 

— of silver 107 

— of white conch as yellow 95 
Illusory reality 102 

— snake: as indefinable 102 
Image reflected in a mirror 67 
Immediacy 53, 152, 154-56,198 


Immediate inference 355 
Immediately antecedent cognition 31 
Imposition of word form (on object 
form) 201 

Inconsistency, logical and psychologi¬ 
cal 318 

Indefinable silver 102,103 
Indeterminate perception 85, 158,188, 
190,194-5,197,199 
-, object of 191 

— stage 194 
Indiscrimination 14 
Individual: as an end in itself 380 

—: as object of indeterminate per¬ 
ception 191 

— whole 192 
Individuality 396 
Induction 244 

—, problem of 218 
Inexplicability 53, 305, 307, 310-12, 
324,326 

— of cognizedn^s 53 
Infants, perception of 190 
Inferability of the cognitive act 4 
Inference 32,33,85,208 

—: as apprehending merely existence 
of objects 146 

— based on another inference 208 
-on familiarity 118 

— distinguished from presumption 


331 

Infinite regress 129-30,136,340 
Inherence 365,406 
Iruier perception 17 
— sense-organ 89 
Innumerable sense-organs 173 
Inseparable relation 409 
Instinctive behaviour 390 
—belief in reality 115 
Instrumental 35, 56 
Intelligence 9-10, 377 

rtf thi* cnftakef 276. 278 


nterests 45 

nternality 26 ^ ^ ^ 

nterpretation of Sahara s definition 
of inference, fourfold 203 
htrinsic evidence: as ultimate 135 

- validity 132,134 

- truth, theory of 415-16 
nstrinsicality of truth 124,127 

- and error 112 


trospection 67, 380 
tuition(s) 160-61 

tuitive knowledge of truth and false¬ 
hood 128 Ort^ 

variable concomitance 125,20o 
varakr§oa 253,376 
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Jaimini 4,147-48, 204 
Jaina view of omniscience 161 

-sense of vision as aprapyakari 

175 

-size of soul 394 

Jaundice 113, 120, 137 
Jayanta (Bhatta) 17, 58, 80-81, 90, 
113, 152, 206, 209, 290, 292, 294, 
296, 299,300, 343, 351-52 
Jayarasibhaita 145 

Jha, Dr. Ganganath 5, 57-58, 285-86 
Jnana 12, 19, 55, 57-58 
—; as different from samvit 56 
—: in the sense of soul-mind contact 
59,61 

— or buddhi can be nothing other than 
santvit 62 

Jndmlak^a^a (samikar^d) 96,181,182 
Jnandntarasatjivdda 119, 124 
Jnapti 110 

Joint method of agreement and diffe¬ 
rence 241 


Kalpana 186-7,198 
Kant 380 

Kantian phenomenalism 184 
Karma 63 
Karmatd 64 
Keith, A.B. 57 
Kevalajndna 159 
Kevaldnvayin 258 
Kevalavyatirekin 258 
Kinaesthetic experiences 116,136 
Knowability 20 
Knower-known relationship 53 
Knowledge 9,14-17,21,23-4 
—: true intrinsically 122 
—: as judgmental 77 
—; as a self-transcending process 
65 

— of absence; not possible by an 
unknown non-perception 340 

— of cognition 51, 62 

— of contradiction 130,132 

— of defects 129,130,132 

— of familiar objects 117 

— of merits 137 

— of pleasure 123 

— of successful activity 123 

— of truth 110 

_of yogyata essential 349 

_throu^ acquaintance 289 

— through description 289 


Koffey 134 
Kxtana§a 386, 389 

Kumarila 3-6,10,17-18,20-21, 24-25, 
47, 54, 58, 67-70, 72, 78, 83, 85, 
91-92, 114, 118, 125, 126, 128, 146, 
147, 148, 150, 152-3, 154-55, 

158-60, 162, 165-6, 175, 178, 180, 
184-6,190,203-4,208,217-220,224, 
238,241,245,249-50,252,263,266, 
270, 272-3, 275-7, 281-5, 290, 293, 
296-300, 302-5, 314-15, 321, 326, 
333,335-6,338,343-5, 347, 362-64, 
374, 376, 378, 380-1, 384-5, 387, 
389-90, 394, 395, 398-9, 401, 403-4, 
406, 408-10, 412-16. 

Kunhan Raja, C. 4 
Kutasthanitya 387 


Language 199, 398, 403 
Lapse of memory 106 
Law of contradiction 355 
—(s)— causation and identity 241 

-: as an empirical law 241 

- Karma 385 

-parsimony 27, 43 

-simultaneous apprehension 43 

Letter form (of word): as eternal sub¬ 
stance 165 
Light, speed of 177 
Linga 206-7, 209 
Lingin 206, 210 
Locke 138 

Logical certitude 134 

— conditions 260 

— necessity 225-26 

— whole 206 
Lokaprasiddhi 263 
Lokaviruddlia 262-63 
Loss of what is earned 383 


Madhavacarya 110 
Madhyamika: as advocate of voidness 
98,100 

Major premise 211 
— term 209 
Manabparyaya 159 
Manafiprariidhana 89 
Manas 11-13,19, 22, 64, 162, 165-66, 
172-73,195 
—: as infinite 170 
—; as organ of sense 167 
—, atomic character of 169 
—atomic size of 167-68 
—, functions of 166 
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—: infinite in size 167 
—: never dissociated from soul 167 
—; not infinite 168 
—; not of medium size 168 
—: not spiritual in nature 166 
Mapdana 4 
Manifestation 110 
Manifestedness 49 

Manifester, ambiguous use of the term 
166. 

Man’s horn 102 
Mark with three characters 250 
Material cause 112 
— ground (of induction) 244 
. — substances 22 
Mathematical reasoning 296 
Matter 15 

—, subtle particles of: as forming 
^abda 178 


Mdyd 14, 388 
Mediacy 53,198 

Memory 2,7,32,43,78-9,81-5,89-90, 
95, 106, 160, 169, 192, 194-5, 201, 
213, 247, 351, 381 

— images 105 

— obscuration 105 
Mental concentration 89 

— perception 19 

-, secondary act of 54 

-theory 228f 

Merit(s) 111, 113 _ 

— anddemerits: as positive features 
113 

-, knowledge of 136 

Method of concomitant variation 241 
Middle term 209 , 

-not possible for inference of 

negation 337 
Miti 73 

Mill, J,S. 73, 225.246 ^ 

Mimaipsa definition of inference 206-7 
Mimaipsaka 119-21 
Minor term 204,209 
Mirage 116 

Misapprehension 104,127 

Mishra, Umesh 5 

MithyalQl 

Modem science 185 

Modes (vr//0 50 

Molecular change 392 

Momentariness 5,371 

—, Buddhist theory of 232 

—, doctrine of: See Doctrine of— 

Momentary cognition 43,382 

—^idea 100 


Montague 68,133 
Moore, G.E. 21,411 


Moral agent 383 
—consequence of actions 385 
—considerations 387 
—purposes 383 
Motive behind actions 389 
Movement 251, 255, 266 
Moving power of the sun, presump¬ 
tion of 308 

Mutual dependence 161,189,193 
—negation 333 
Mystic perception 155 


Nacre-silver illusion 97, 99,100,105 
Naiyayika(s) 55, 67, 81, 113,115,117, 
165-67, 217 

—upamanai reduction to anumana 
292-93 ^ ^ 

Name and its denotation, first-hand 
knowledge of 289 

— and the named, cognition of the 
relation of 283 

-relation of 288 

Narayapa 4,13,17-18,52, ^^9,164-5, 
167,177,223-4,272,298-99,362 
Narayapa Panejita 5 
Natural capacity {yogyata) 185 
Naturalistic attitude 375 
Necessary judgment 218 

— relation 225 
Negation 48, 369 

—: a primary fact 353-54 

_; not known by syllogistic reasoning 

337 

—: not a r^l entity 340 
—, perception of 181 

_: a pseudo-problem 356 ^ 

_-real but cognized by inference 

345 . 

—, subjective view of 356 
—, varieties of 333 

— of the opposite 41 

_what is different 404 

Negative fact 332 

—judgment 332 

_as derivative 334 ^ . 

_; a subjective mode of viewing a 

positive entity 338 
Neo-Naiyayikas 155,158,240 
Nescience 102 
New information 73 
Newness 83 
Nigamanalll 
NiranvayantiaSaja^ 

Nirvikalpaka 152,185 
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Niyama 211, 222-23 
Niyamaka 210 
Kiyamya 209 
Nominal essence 226 
Nominalism 399,410 
Nominalist(s) 199, 408 
Nominative 35, 59, 64 
Non-apprehension 104, 106, 107, 335, 
369 

—: identical with apprehension of 
only one of two things 341 
—: not the same as perception 351 

— of the apprehensible 109, 346 
Non-cognition 46, 87, 121 
Non-coherence 139 
Non-contradiction: as a mark of 

validity 78 

Non-discrimination 106 
Non-ego 14 

Non-existence; not a new entity 338 

— of external objects 47 
Non-inherent cause 112 
Non-perception: itself to be known 

first 339 

—: not a new mode of knowing 
338 

— of jar: identical with perception 
of bare ground 339 

Non-recollection 350 

— of what is fit to be recollected 
346 

Non-recurrent features, elimination of 
218 

Non-verbal testimony 273 
‘Not’, function of the word 275 
Novelty 247 

—: as a mark of valid knowledge 75 
Number of sense-organs 174 
Nyaya 17,22,54,66,114,162-63,165, 
167 

— definition of anumana 207 

— method of ascertaining vyapti 
242 

— principle of ‘like apprehending 
like’ 163 

— theory of extrinsic truth and 
falsehood, 113ff 

— theo^ of illusion 96 

— -Vaise§ika theory of simultaneous 
apprehension of cognition and 
object 54 


Object cognitions 13, 51,61-63 

— consciousness 60 

— contact theory 32 


Objective defects 131 
Objectivity 48 

Obscuration of memory 104 
Obscured memory 247 
Omission, error of 104 
Omniscience, Jaina view of 159 
Omniscient person 161 
‘Only one sense organ’ theory 173 
Order 166 

— of succession in perceptions 
167 

Otherness 38 


Pain 375 

Pak?a 204, 207, 209 
Paksadharmata 211, 218, 293, 321 
Pak^aikadesahetvasiddha 266 
Paksaikadesin 205 
Paragvrtti 36 
Pardmaria 207 
Paramdrthasat 187 
Pardrthdnumdna 248, 288, 291 
Pardrthapratyak^a 250 
Paratah-prdmdnya 140, 415 
Paratastva 127 

Parthasarathi 4-6, 11, 16-18, 21, 42, 
46,50-1, 53,61,68,73-4,86,92,99, 
120,127,132,138,148,150-52,155, 
162-63, 165, 167, 169-70, 205, 207, 
219-20, 222-24, 234, 236, 238, 
239-41, 244, 246, 263, 265-66, 269, 
274, 279, 284, 293, 304-5, 313, 321, 
327,328-29,344,363, 376,394,409. 
Particulars 218 
—, cognition of 189 
—: shadowy copies of universals 
402 

— and universals 397 
Parts, whole a particular arrange¬ 
ment of 365 

Past negation, knowledge of 351 
Paura^iika-s 145 
Pavlov’s dog 225 

Peculiar properties, description in 
terms of 289 

Perception 17, 33, 43, 50, 146 
—: as a constructive process 97 
—: as apprehending form of objects 
146 

—: as basic 147 

—: as immediate cognition 158 
—: as subjective appearance 184 
—, definition of 148 
—, nature of 147 
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—, order in 166 
Perfect enumeration 247 
Peripheral organs : not real sense- 
organs 175 
Permanence 369 

—: not incompatible with partial 
change 385 
Permanent self 390-91 
Persistence: natural to a thing 371 
Personal identity 383 
Petitio principii 245-46, 323 
Phala 58 

Phemomena of life 377 
Plato 402 
Pleasure 375 
Plurality of minds 25 

— of selves 394-95 

Position and negation: complemen¬ 
tary to each other 334 
Posterior negation 333 
Potency 256, 258 
Power 307 

— of determination 21 

— of observation 161 
Prabhakara 5-6,10,13,19, 24, 54-64, 

83-86, 98, 103-4, 106, 125, 145-6, 
154, 156-7, 169, 203, 229, 230-32, 
234, 244-45, 247, 248, 255-58, 263, 
267, 278, 282-83, 310, 311-12, 314, 
338-40,347,348,350,356,406,414. 
Prabhakara School 4 
Practical activity 54,102, 106, 134 

— disappointment 139 

— efficiency 78,101 

— success 118 
Pragmatic needs 79 

— success 135 

— test 136,415 
Prakrti 14, 172, 388, 392 
Prama 72 

Pramana(s) 58, 72, 145, 244, 260, 
263-64, 267 
Prama^abhasa 260 
Prama^as 118 
Prama^ya 72-73, 126 
Pramatva 72 
Pramiti 73 
Prapyakaritva 174 

Praiastapada 153, 160, 186, 207-08, 
248-49,263,265,269. 

Pratibha 160 
Pratibhasikasattd 102 
Pratijna 211 
Pratijndbddha 262 
Pratijnabhdsa^s 259 
PratyagvTtti 36 
Pratyak^abadha 261 
Pratyak^atodrffa 251-53 


Pratyak^atodj^tasambatidJia 250 
Pravrttisamarthya 114 
Pravrttivisamvada 114, 117 
Predicative consciousness 190 
Predispositions 45 
Presumption 36, 51-54, 111, 306 

— of cognition 70 
Primary awareness 68 

— cognition 39, 53, 61 

— perceptual judgment 61 

— sense-qualities 138 

Principle and premise, difference bet¬ 
ween 296 

— of ‘like apprehending like’ 165 
Prior negation 333 
Probandum 210. 

Probans 210 

Problem of induction 241 
Production 110 
Projection 101 

‘Property*: as equivalent of ^dharmd 
18 

Psychological belief 134 

— conditions of a valid inference 
260 

— experiments 97 

— necessity 225 
Psychophysical organism 10 
Pure being 188,193 

— benevolence 390 

— individual 193 
Purpose 388 
Puru^a 14, 379 
PurvasanJaJpabddha 262 
Pilrvavat 253 


Quality theory (of knowledge) 20-21, 
65 


Radhakrishnan, S. 147 
Raju, P.T. 336 
Raraakrsoa 5 

Ram^ujacarya 6 
Randle, H.N, 57 
Ratnaprabhacarya 83 
Realism 408 . 

Realist theory of universal 399 
Reality 15-16 

— of external objects 47 

— of negation 353 ^ 

— of non-apprehcnsion 

Reasoning based on analogy loi 
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— from particular to particular 
219 

Rebirth 388 

Reciprocal causality 26,49 
Recognition 84, 381-83 
—: as the strongest proof of the 
enduring nature of things 372 
Recollection 39, 53, 195-96, 201 
Reductio ad absurdum 240 
Redundancy of the concept of mams 
171 

Reflection theory 31, 65 
Reflective cognition as primary as 
object cognition 39 
—judgment 61 
Reflex actions 191 
Reid 65 

Relational consciousness 195 
Relation theory (of knowledge) 21 
Relative and absolute truth 78 
Release 10-13, 17 
Reliability 273 

Religious and moral aspirations of 
man 375 

Repeated observation 218, 229 
Repetition 83 

Representationism 23, 67,414 
Representationist 30 
Resemblance theory (of universals) 
401-2 

Ritualism 147 
Rope-snake 99 

-illusion 101, 317 

Rules of debate 265 
Russell, B. 72, 355 

RusselFs view of negation as a sub¬ 
jective atttude of disbelief 356 


Sahara 4, 19, 37, 49, 59, 62, 106, 
146-47, 149,204,249-51,253,255, 
274,282-84,305,307,310,376 
—*s definition of inference 203 
Sabda 262 

—: as an eternal substance 165 
—; as a substance according to Jaina 


178 

—; eternal according to the Bhatta 
178 

jSabdabadha 263 
Sabdavirodha 263 
Sadhana 209, 211, 267 
Sddhararta 267-68 
Sddhya 210 ^ 

Sadhydbhdvaiunya 272 
Sddhyaiunya 271 

Sadriyai an independent category 282 


Salikanatha 5, 19, 55, 58, 83, 84,85, 
104,154, 203, 285, 286, 312-14, 350 
Sdmdnyalak^aiia 181-82, 187-88,242- 
43 

Sdmdnyatodr^ta 251, 253-55, 284 
Samanyatodf^tasambandha 250 
Samavdya 180, 182-83, 365,406 
Samaveta-samavaya 180 
SambaiidhdsiddJia 266 
Saniprayoga 204 
Samsthdna 401 
Sariimda 87-88, 116 
Satpvit 19, 55, 57-59 
—: always known as sanivit 57 
—: as self-illuminating 55 
Sarrivrd 101 
Sarny oga 180,183 
Sarpyukta-samavdya 180 
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Sarfiyukta-taddtmatdddtmya 185 
Sarriyukta-tdddtmya 183 
Samyukta-vi&e^ai^atd 343, 353 
Sanghdta 377 

Sankara 3,14,16,24,54,154, 378-79 
387, 414 

Sahkhya 14-15, 41, 75-76, 113, 125, 
145, 171, 175, 388 

— arguments (for the self) 376 

— definition of valid knowledge 
77 

— theory (of truth) 111 
Sanmdtra 188 
Sannikar^a 204 
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Santarak§ita 296, 298, 299 
Sapak^a 204 
Sapaksa-ekadeiin 205 
Sapraiisddhana 267, 270 
Satkdryavdda 110,112 
Satkhydti 98 
Satpratipak^a 267 
Satpratisddhanahetu 267 
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Satya 101 

Sautrantika(s) 23, 30, 32-33, 49, 70, 
266 
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Savikalpaka 185,187 
Savyabhicdra 266 
Scriptural authority 47 

— testimony 274 
Secondary act of cognition 55 
-mental perception 54 
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— qualities 138 
Secular testimony 274 
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—: as known in self-consciousness 
60 

—: as ominipresent 393 
—: as the only teleological entity 
393 

—: as the prime mover 392 
—; revealed in every object-cog¬ 
nition 61-62, 64 
-cognition 61 

— -consciousness 13, 37, 60-62, 64, 


-dependence, fault of 227 

-determination 375 

—: eternal and changeable 387 

-evident 117, 132 

-expansion 390 

—: identical with momentary cog¬ 
nition 388 

-illuminating 55 

—: inferred as supervisor 378 
-interest 389 

—: known in self-consciousness 60 

-^love 390 

-luminosity 29 

-of cognition 54 

-of self 395 

_luminous nature of cognition 

38 

_revelatory character of cogmtion 


and 
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—validity 133,151 

-^ doctrine of 103 

-of knowledge 4 

lensalionalisls 380 

lense-contact 148, 152, 154, 201, 204 
_, extraordinary 101 

- functioning, absence of, in cognition 
of negation 336 

- -object contact 49,150,196 
--organs 11, 162, 376 

_, constitution of 162,171 

-j definition of 151 

— - —: known from positive 
negative concomitance 173 

_: known through anvayavyati- 

reka 172 

-, vftti (s) of 176 

_perception, single act of 230 

Sentence, importation of 310 
Sentences not eternal 279 
Series: doer as well as eiyoyer 388 
_of cognitions 382 

— of flames 390 
Se^avat 253, 254 
Shastri, V.A.R, 5 
Shell-slivcr illusion 150 
Sid^tarthavakya 295 
SiddhasadJiyata 246 


Siddhasenadivakara 248-49 

Siddhavise^atia 261 
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Silver-in-shell 121, 128, 162,213, 247 

Similarity 300, 369, 401,403,410 

—: as partial identity 304 

—, consciousness of 303-4 

—, degree of 303 
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Simple apprehension 190,196 
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-, induction by 219 

Simultaneous apprehension, law of 
44, 69 

Single observation 234 

Sinha, Jadunath 34 

Skin: as the only sense-organ 173 

Sky-flower 99 

Sleep 60, 97 

Smrtipramo^a 104, 247 

Solidity 363 . . - 

Soul, identity and the continuity of 89 

-mind contact 60 


Sound 165 

—: as possessing form and touch 
according to Jaina 179 
—: as quality of air 165 
—:’as quality of ether 165 
—, multiplicity of 178 
—, perception of 177,181 
Space as auditory organ 163,165 
Specific properties 196 
Spontaneity 375 
Spontaneous belief 128 
gridhara 69, 208, 276, 296, 344-45, 
353-54 

Srutarthapatti 307, 309-10, 314-15 
Stebbing, L.S. 260 
Subjective construct 197 

— contributions 181 

— defects 131 

— factors 46 

— idea 108,187 

— idealism 23 

_, refutation of 411 

— idealist 200 

— images 154 

— necessity 225 . 

— phenomena of cogmtion 376 
Subjectivism 5, 25, 54 
Subject-predicate relationsmp 195 
Sublating cognition 103 

— consciousness 100,107 
Sublation 262-63 
Substance 361 

—; as unity of qualities 362 
—, knowledge of 181 
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— theory (of knowledge) 21 
Subtle body 391 

— speech 190 

Sucaritamisra 4,13,16,18,20,22,48, 
50, 51, 59, 61, 68, 73, 87, 88, 92,93, 
98, 106, 154, 163-65, 171, 205, 209, 
217,226,234-35,241,249,263,269, 
270, 284, 307, 326-28, 336, 344, 414 
Successful activity 115, 117, 119, 123, 
125, 136 

Summation of past observations 244 
Superimposition 14 
Super-mind 25 

Svalak^ana 187-88, 197-98, 250, 255, 
397 

Svarthanumana 248 
Svarthapratyak^a 250 
SvarupasambaiidJia 49 
Svarupasiddha 266 
Svasastravirodha 263 
Svatah'prdmanya 140,415 
Svatastva 112, 127 
Svavacanavirodha 263 
Svavacanaviruddha 263 
Syllogistic reasoning 293 
Syllogism 211 


Tdddtmya 184 
Tarka 242 
—, method of 240 
Taste, six kinds of 174 
Tathatva 87 
Tautology 406 
Teleological activity 9 
Teleology 377 
Testimony 273 
—: rejection by Carvaka 273 
Theory of impression 389 

— of triple perception 5, 55 
Things-in-themselves 188 
This’ 106,107, 150, 230 
‘This’-ness 100 

Thought determinations 187 
Three-membered syllogism 213 
Total unconsciousness 61 

— destruction 372 
Touch, three kinds of 174 
Traditional distinction of perception 

and inference 33 . , 

Transcendental perception 159 

— subject 387 . 

— unity of apperception 380 
Triple consciousness 59, 61 

_perception, doctrine of 55,157 

Tripufipraty^^a 157 
Triputipratyak^avdda 5 


TripiitisaiiivU 59 
Trustworthy person 135 
Truth 73 

—, ascertainment of 114-15 
—: as self-evident 131 
—: as svatah 129 

— and falsehood are not intrinsic 
113 

— claim 77 

— is extraneous 118 

— is inherent 125 

—, Sahkhya theory of 110 
Twins 302 

Two-membered syllogism 214 
Two negative premises 88 


Ubhaydbliavasunya 272 
Ubhayasunya 271 
Ubhayasvanlpabadlia 270 
Ubhayasvanlpaviiefabadha 265 
Ubhayavise^abadha 270 
UdaharatTia 212 
Udayana 145 
Udbodhaka 89 

Uddyotakara 152,217-18, 258 
Ultimate substances 361 
Umbeka 4, 53, 73, 92, 125, 126, 238, 
245,249,269, 303, 344,345 
Uncommon property 92-93 
Unconscious substance 12 
Unequal extension 211 
Uniform negative experience 235 

— positive — 234 

Universal(s) 41, 199,218, 300, 397 
—: a distributive unity 408 

—: as direct meaning of word 275 
—, knowledge of 181 

— major premise 183 

-epistemically dependent on 

the conclusion 247 

— momentariness 389 

— (s) of qualities 181 

— of sound 181 

— skepticism 131 

Unreal differences of things 193 
Unseen agency 105 
Upddhi 223-24, 230 
Upalabdhi 208 
Upamana 48 

—: (in Mimaipsa) as a form of im¬ 
mediate inference 286 
—:(inNyaya) allied to process of 
identification 286 
—: difference from memory 296 
—, practical utility of 299 
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—: not different from verbal testimony 
288 

Upamanabadha 263 
Upauaya 212 
Upani§ads 394 

Upapadakai kno^n from anupopanna 
312 

Upapatti 305 

Upavar§a (Vrttikara) 149 
Utpatti 110 


Vacaspati 152 
Vadidevasuri 83 
Vaibha§ika 24, 34, 41 
Vaisc§ika(s) 48, 75, 93, 145 
Validity 72-74 

— and truth 109 

— of all pramdiia-s questioned 145 

— of inference: depending on reality 
of universals 400 

— of memory 91 

— of the Veda 133 

Valid inference, conditions of a 260 

— knowledge 73, 78 

-; as ‘true experience’ 81 

Varadaraja 290 

Variety of cognitions 32, 48 

-forms 45 

Vasand 26,32-34, 38,42-43, 383 
Vasubandhu 34 

Vatsyayana 146, 152, 206, 217, 254, 


287 

—’s definition of arthapatti 328 
Vedanta 15, 75, 125, 388 
Vedantic definition of validity 77 
Vedic ritualism 4 
— statements: impersonal 274 . 
Venkataramiah 252 
Verbalized knowledge 190 
Verbal testimony 287-88 

-depends on universals 400 

Verification 115 ' 

Vidhayakavakya 275 
Vidyd and avidyd 82 
Vijiidnavadi Buddhist 49 
Vijnavadin 34 
Vijiidnasantana 381 
Vikala 159 
Vindhyavasin 252 

Viparitakhyati 98-99, 101, 103, 107, 
108 

Viparitakhyativada 96 
Viruddha 266, 370 
Viruddhdvyabhicdri 267 


Vi^ayatd 48-49 
Vi^ayavi^ayibhdva 48 
Vise^artavise^yabhdva 156 
Vise^amvise^yatd 181 
Vise^atodi^ta 252 
Visvanatha 150, 155, 207, 243 
Vivekdgraha 104 
Voidness 98 

Volitional experience 79,115,116,117 
— satisfaction 116 
Vrtti 50 

Vrttikara 150,151,153 
Vi'tti theory of Sankhya 179 

-, rejection of 176 

Vyabhicdrdgraha 242 
Vyakti 191 

Vydpti 206-208, 211, 218, 222, 230, 
241,244,251,258 
—: according to Vaisesika 220 
—: a necessary proposition 220 
—: a necessary relation 224 
—: an inseparable relation 221 
—: an unconditional relation 224 
—, Buddhist view of 226 
—, empirical validity of 243 
Vydptiiimya 271-72 
Vydptyasiddha 266 
Vydpaka 209-10 
Vydpya 209 

Vyatireka 218, 221, 242 
Vyatirekdsiddha 266, 270 
Vydvrtti 194 


Whole; a collective unity 408 
— and parts 364 
Word forms 199 
—, importation of 317-18 

-imposition theory 199 

Words 194, 200, 202,403 
—: eternal 279, 410 
—, eternality of 309 


fellow conch 121,129 

— illusion of 86, 105 

fogSa 23, 25-26, 32-33, 100-101, 

380 , . p 

- theory of self-luminousness of cog¬ 
nition 24 

Yogaja {samikar^cn lol 
ifogic perception 158 
Sfogins 159, 160 _ 

Yogydnupalabdhi 345 
Yogyatd 185, 348flf 
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